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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 


Giving fall credit to Mrntor’s assertion, 
«¢ that he is a sincere friend to the Clergy,” 
we cannot concur in his denunciation against 
them as Magistrates and Politicians ; for 
the duties of magistracy none can be more 

ualified, from their liberal education, and 

m their general knowledge of their neigh- 
bours ; and we could point out some counties 
in which it would be difficult to find a suffi- 
cient number of Laymen qualified for the 
task. As politicians, we defend not those 
who may chuse to wander out of the path of 
rectitude ; but we hope and believe, that 
instances are very rare, of those entitled to 
cal themselves D. D. attending public meet- 
ings (as Mentor suggests) ‘ against his 
Majesty’s Government.” Humanum est 
errare, and the whole body are not to be 
branded for the imperfections of a few indi- 
viduals. 

The Rev. R. Porwnere has addressed 
the following letter, dated from Newlyn 
Vi , Cornwall, 

oa the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 

« Dear Sir—I have just read your letter 
to Mr. Urban, respecting the foundation of 
St. Mary de Drownfont, and the Fountain 
of Drogo, which you describe in so pictu- 
resque a manner. You will allow, that 
my curiosity is very naturally excited by 
your notice of Drogo, as Chamlerlain of 
the Empress Matilda, when I inform you, 
that ‘ Drogo, Chamberlain of the Empress 
Matilda,’ stands at the head of the Polwhele 

digree. In the year 1140, when we sce 

tephen her prisoner, the Empress Matilda 
had immediately re to her friends 
who had assisted her in fighting her battles. 
To the Cornish she was more particularly 
attached: and in this very year (1140) we 
find her giving lands in Cornwall to Drogo 
de Polwheile, her Chamberlain. So says 8 
MS. in my possession. Tonkin (in a MS. 
més Lord de Dunstanville) tells us, that 
fis contemporary ‘ Mr. Polwhele had lent 
the instrument containing the grant of 
lands’ (in question) ‘ to a friend, and that 
he could never after recover it.’ This re- 
= is confirmed by the tradition of our 
ily. The graut (Tonkir says) runs 
thus : ‘ Drogoni de Polwheile Camerario 
meo.’ The gentleman, who so carelessly 
parted with this curious document, was my 
great-grandfather. If, in the perusal of the 
papers which you mention, you meet with 
any notice of Cornish lands at all connected 
with my ancestors, I shall thank you for the 
communication of your discovery. e at- 
tempt to trace a family to its fountain-head, 
is a pleasant and certainly an innocent occu- 
pation. Though there be little chance of 
drawing a treasure from such a well; yet 
who will say, —‘ Medio de fonte leporum, 

Surgit amari eliquid’,” &e. &e. 


In the account of Stanley Abbey, in 


_ Wiltshire, p. 25, b. 1. 22, it should have 


been printed, “‘ The father of Henry the 
Second died about the year 1150, instead of 
1180.” 

Dr. Meyrick, of the College of Advo- 
cates, observes, “ In my letter relative to 
the remarks made by your Reviewer on 
some papers of mine in the Archzologia, 
which you were so obliging as to insert in 
the last volume, p. 309, I mentioned that 
a work on Armour was forthcoming, with 
80 plates and 27 vignettes, which I 
hoped would give him more satisfaetion 
than they did me. This expression I am 
aware might convey to the mind of the 
reader, that I was dissatisfied with the man- 
ner in which the aquatinted etchings had 
been done, and I candidly own that that 
was the case. Since then the work has 
changed owners, and the present proprietor, 
at a considerable loss and great expence, 
eancelled all the objectionable plates, and 
replaced them by others done by a very su- 
perior artist. You will oblige me by the 
insertion of this, as I think such an avowal 
from me due to the generous sacrifice Mr. 
Jennings has thus made to my feelings. I 
have now, therefore, no hesitation in saying, 
that the work will be brought out in an 
accurate and splendid style, and such as [ 
hope will induce the public to remunerate 
the publisher for this laudable determina- 
tion.” —We can safely corroborate this 
statement of Dr. Meyrick, having seen seve- 
ral specimens. Enprr. 

. C. being engaged in collecting the 
particulars of the ancient family of Strother, 
states, that he ‘‘ was much pleased with 
the account given by Arcnevs of Wark- 
worth Bridge and Coupland Castle, North- 
umberland, embellished with engravings of 
those venerable fabricks (see vol. xcu1. ii. pp. 
17, 114). Archeus, at the conclusion of 
his communication, notices the ‘ StRoTHER 
Papers’ —_ which he’ has extracted two 
receipts, shewing the fits of land in 
Werk, 13th July, 40 Ea. III. and 14th 
July, 45 Ed. IT. 1371. M. C. hopes that 
the remainder of these papers, if worth pre- 
serving, will be rescued from oblivion. 

P. C. says, no one can help being struck 
with the beauty of the ostagon tower of 
Fonthill Abbey; but as it is a figure which 
is, I believe, not frequently used in our 
ecclesiastical buildings, I should be glad to 
propose to your Correspondents the follow- 
ing questions —What is the general date of 
Octagonal Towers, not surmounted with 
spires ? and how many are there in England?” 

If G. W. H. will favour us with another 
copy of his enquiry after some work of Sir 
W. Raleigh, we will endeavour to oblige him. 
His former communications are mislaid. 
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Oriernat Letrers or THE Duxe or BuckKINGHAM. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 11. 
S “Peveril of the Peak,” the last 
Novel of “‘ the Great Unknown,” 
will probably make most of the read- 
ers of it(and who reads not his novels?) 
feel an interest in any thing relating to 
the accomplished and versatile Duke 
of Buckingham, so admirably there 
delineated, [ trust I need make no 
apology for transmitting to you the 
accompanying Letters. ‘They are tran- 
scribed verbatim et literatim from the 
originals in my possession. How they 
came among my papers, may be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance of 
my family’s having intermarried with 
a Tunstall of Wycliffe, about the pe- 
riod when they were written. The 
former one I think not devoid of inte- 
rest, as it shows that the gay and pro- 
fligate author of the “‘ Rehearsal” was 
not devoid of honourable and gentle- 
manly feelings. P.Q. 
Owthrop, 
Deare France, Pabvsves-to + 
THE order I received for the dis- 
banding my troope, putt mee into soe 
greate a trouble, that I was not then 
able to say any thing to you; but now 
that I have ended my morall reflections 
upon it, I am more at liberty to write 
to you about it; and considering that 
severall of those that rid in my troope 
are at — not only out of ape 9 
ment, but perhaps in a worse condi- 
tion than they were before, by reason 
of the charge they haue beene at to 
putt Bear ath into equipage, I de- 
sire you to sende mee a list of euery 
one of theire names, and of the places * 
where they liue, that I may, as soone 
as I am* able, out of my owne stock, 
pat them in as good a condition at 
east as they were before they came 





* The paper decayed here so as to be il- 
legible. 





into the Troope; for I am-resolued, 
whatsoeuer it cost mee, to see that not 
any one of them shall bee a looser for 
hauing had a desire to serue under my 
commard. This I am soe positiue 
and soe earnest in, that I desire you 
not to faile to giue mee an account of 
it with all the speede you can, as you 
haue a mind to oblige 
Your most entirely 
affectionate friend, 
BuckINGHAM, 


Addressed “ For Franck Tunstall, 
these.” 





Franck Tunstatt, Aug. 4, 1680. 
I DESIRE you imediatly to goe to 
Helmsley, and giue order there how 
things may bee prepared for the re- 
mooual of my stud into that place 
against our Ladyday next. You are 
also to giue mee an account of my 
deere in the parke, and how my woods 
are looked after through the whole 
manner. Pray also giue mee an ac 
count of my moore game. As for the 
hayres, 1 make noe question but you 
will doe that for your owne sake, and 
the sake of the whelps which you are 
to enter for mee. 
Deare Franck, 
I am entirely yours, 

BuckinGuaM. 

Addressed ‘* For Mr. Francis 

Tunstall.” 


Mr. Urran, Feb. 6. 

N° critic of the present age would 
join more decidedly than I 
should in condemning any brother 
sufficiently arrogant or fastidious to 
allege a sin of commission against ‘‘ the 
great Unknown,” who breathes into 
moulds, seemingly cast by a Fielding, 
sentiments apparently suggested by a 
Shakspeare.. I now, however, venture 
upon 
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upon taking up my pen to point out 
an. opportunity neglected in his “ Pe- 
veril,”, which I rather conceive, under 
the management of this mighty mas- 
ter of ethical animation, would have 
added to the delight his readers always 
experience from his peculiarly happy 
adaptation of his well-arranged con- 
ceptions to a tale as judiciously affixed 
to an historical zra, as it is richly im- 
pregnated with whatever things are 
pure and exalted on the score of mo- 
rality. No tradition of the merry Mo- 
narch’s private habits is better authen- 
ticated than the cordial intimacy which 
he extended towards William Penn, 
the renowned Legislator and Governor 
General of Pennsylvania. Had this 
distinguished individual been brought 
forward as one of the guests, when the 
Countess of Derby presents herself at 
the Royal banquet, their illustrious 
host might Aectiny t over the high- 
minded widow of the martyr of Bolton 
to be entertained and lectured by the 
benevolent son of the conqueror of 
Jamaica. 

To the conference, however, be- 
tween the Manx and the American 
feudatories of Charles the Second’s 
throne; the one vindicating her pe- 
remptory execution of Christian, the 
other descanting on the well-known 
maxim which formed at once the 
motto of his atchievement, and the 
rule of his conduct, ‘* Mercy, Justice,” 
justice could alone be rendered by the 
author in question. In mercy to my 
own sense of conscious inability on a 
topic peculiarly suitable to him, I re- 
frain from further pursuing a hint, 
which I anxiously hope may, through 
your kindness, fall under his notice. 
He (the great Unknown), in my hum- 
ble opinion, writes not often enough. 
To this conclusion I make up my 
mind whether I reflect, on the one 
hand, upon the depth of the resources 
whence he draws his materials, and 
the interest with which he presses his 
events into the service of his moral 
conclusions; or, on the other hand, 
upon the lileral deluge of gloomy 
scepticism, presumptuous turbulence, 
and coxcombical obscenity, with 
which we have been lately inundated 
from the South. Ovpen foes, however, 
Mr..Urban, of the last- mentioned 
description, I for one view with 
slighter indignation than the masked 
enemy, who, by dint of fanciful per- 
versions, and prurient specifications, 


Hints to the Author of ‘‘ Peveril.” 


[Feb. 


turns the battery of Scripture History 
against the fortress of female chastity ; 
as the Poet of Paphos, whose ** Loves 
of the Angels” is palpably directed 
towards investing the sanctuary of 
Christianity with the attributes and 
hues of a Mahometan harem. 

Tue Rasau or Vaneriysia. 
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Mr. Ursan, Lloyd's, Feb. 8. 
DERHAPS there has not been within 
4 the memory of your Readers, a 
calamity so extensively awful and im- 

ressive on the human mind, as the 
fate earthquake in Syria! and the 
dreadful destruction that it has occa- 
sioned to the cities of Aleppo and An- 
tioch. The pen would fail, and even 
the tongue of eloquence would fall short, 
in the description of the impressive 
effect it has on eye witnesses, and also 
the effects produced on those whom 
Providence has preserved—very man 

to a continuance of accumulated suf- 
ferings! Our hands must be placed 
on our lips when events so tremendously 
awful so place, and silence and ado- 
ration be the most suitable for us mor- 
tals! 

Syria is a name familiar to our juve- 
nile minds—to such of us who, in 
our infantile years, learnt to read, in the 
good old fashioned way, from the bible 
—and as our boyish days ripened into 
manhood, the knowledge and informa- 
tion of this spot increased with our 
years. An endearing phrase vibrates as 
it were on our minds, *‘ and the dis- 
ciples were called Chtistians first in 
Antioch ;” for what a train of ideas 
rush on the mind from this sentence! 
we trace this divine blessing —this 
pure Religion, from its source—in its 
progress—its increase—its effects—to 
the present period; and as much as 
we may lament the effects of vice and 
evil in the world, we have occasion to 
be thankful for the moral effects pro- 
duced by the profession and sound 
principles of that early name. 

Benevolence to our fellow creatures 
is one of the finest springs of action, 
and if we look abroad in the world, 
we may say, and say it with truth, 
that our own country rises into the 
first class for this divine principle— 
**the liberal man deviseth liberal 
things, and by liberal things he shall 
stand.” This is a quotation so appli- 
cable to our country, that I feel a gra- 
tifying sensation in making it. 


Syria, 
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Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, are 
places that of late have been much 
visited by English travellers, and our 
history informs us, it was well known 
to ourcountrymen during the Crusades ; 
then, they left behind them a charac- 
ter for valour, though their object was 
a mistaken one ; and since, they have 
established their character again for 
valonr, united with generosity and 
liberal feelings. I need only hint at 
the siege of Acre. 

The name and character of an En- 
glishman is known and acknowledged 
through Natolia, to Grand Cairo; from 
Smyrna, and every port and place of 
commerce, to Alexandria; familiarized 
to the inhabitants and respected ; and 
perhaps there never was a period in 
our history more favourable to confirm 
and establish it, than the present mo- 
ment: the passing events—the views 
they lead to— the effect they may have 
—all conspire to fix on our minds an 
impression not easy to be removed. 

To maintain that ascendancy of 
good opinion we possess—of ability 
and character as a Nation, a Christian 
Government and a commercial people, 
is an object impressive and laudable ; 
we have much to preserve by it in 
future consequences, and much to 
gain by it at the present time; and 
with these impressions deeply felt, 1 
would respectfully add a hope, that 
the City of London, the twelve great 
Companies, the Docks, &c. &c. would 
take into consideration the deplorable 
state of so interesting a country to our 
feelings as Christians, to our interest 
as the first commercial body in the 
world ; and that the relief begun, may 
be carried on to justify the sentiments 
held of us, and which affords the most 
pleasing effect to our recollections ; 
and that those whose watchful care 
protects our commerce with our fleets, 
will have such a compact, well-regu- 
lated_ squadron in the Levant, as shall 
extablish our claims in reality to be 
the most judicious and the most bene- 
volent nation in Europe; a character 
I see no reason why we may not aspire 
to; for it is public virtue that produces 
public prosperity. T. Wacters. 

~~ Q— 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 14. 

I AM anxious te draw your attention, 

and that of your numerous readers, 
to .a pleasing little publication just put 
into my hands, entitled ‘* Blossoms, 
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by Robert Millhouse,” consisting of 
several very interesting sonnets. 

Short and simple as is the constrac- 
tion of the Sonnet, and numerous as 
have been the tribes of Sonneteers. in 
every age and nation where poetry has 
been admired; yet (as was the com- 
plaint of a writer* upwards of a cen- 
tury ago, and there is almost as just 
foundation for it even now) ** what a 
world of insipid productions in this 
kind have we been pestered with!” 
And the reason the same writer very 
properly assigns, namely, that it pro- 
ceeds in a great measure from a wrong 
notion of the nature of these little 
compositions. Conducted like the 
Epigram, the winding up or point 
should turn upon some moral or deli- 
cate idea; and this, when wrought 
up as it should be with the utmost 
nicety and regularity, with an exact 
purity of style, and an elegant and 
easy flow of numbers, cannot fail to 
produce a moral effect upon the mind 
of the reader. Thus far I have consi- 
dered only the design of the Sonnet. I 
will now consider the materials neces- 
sary for its composition. In a long 
poem, a drama, or even an ode, slight 
irregularities and deviations, nay, even 
prosaic expressions may be overlook- 
ed; but in the Sonnet, the smallest 
blemish, “like a flaw in a jewel,” de- 
teriorates the whole value of it. A 
Sonnet is like “an image in enamel ;” 
it requires all those delicate finish- 
ing strokes, which on a larger figure 
would be thrown away, where the 
strength and boldness of a masterly 
hand give all the grace. Now, by 
every test contained in the above re- 
marks, [ conceive, if the little work 
which now claims your attention, be 
tried, it will, I think, stand the’ se- 
verest ordeal. 

A few brief particulars of the au- 
thor’s birth, lineage, and early educa- 
tion, by his own brother, embodied by 
his kind biographer in this sketch, are 
thus given: 

Robert Millhouse was born at Not- 
tingham, Oct. 14, 1788, and was the 
second of ten children. The poverty 
of his parents compelled them to put 
him to work at the age of six years; 
and when ten, he was placed in a 
stocking-frame. He had been con- 
stantly sent to a Sunday School, till 
about the last-mentioned age ; when 





* Addison, 
a re- 
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a requisition having been sent by the 
Rector of St. Peter’s parish to the 
master of the school for six of his boys 
to become singers in the church, Ro- 
bert was one that was selected; and 
thus terminated his education, which 
consisted merely of reading, and the 
first rudiments of writing. 

When sixteen years old, he seemed 
for the first time a with Dn 

wer of poetry, by reading on a tablet, 
Linton a casa baton of eShaks re, 
this inscription: ‘‘The cloud-capt 
towers,” &c. 

The uncommon beauty and sub- 
limity of the passage exciting in his 
mind the highest degree of admiration, 
he said, “fs it not Scripture?” On 
being told it was from Shakspeare’s 
play of “‘The Tempest,” he imme- 
diately read that inimitable piece, and 
several other standing poetical works 
with eagerness. 

When he had obtained the age of 
22, he entered the Nottinghamshire 
Militia, which, four years afterwards, 
being disembodied, he again returned 
to the stocking-frame, till 1817, when 
he was placed on the Staff of the Royal 
Sherwood Foresters ; and in the fol- 
lowing year became a married man. 
The cares and necessities of a family 
soon increasing, he began seriously to 
reflect on his future prospects ; and per- 
ceiving no better chance of improving 
his condition, he began to think of 
publishing the few small pieces he had 
written ; bat as they were not suffi- 
cient to form a Volume, he resolved to 
attempt’ something of greater length 
and importance. Thence originated 
hia m of “¢ Vicissitude,” which he 
prosecuted with unceasing ardour, 
sometimes composing it while at work 
undér the pressure of poverty and ill 
health ; at other times, when released 
from his daily labour, encroaching up- 
on the hours which ought to have 
been allotted to sleep. 

Such is the Author’s biography. 
Permit me now to turn to his present 
work, which consists entirely of Son- 
nets: The first is inscribed “‘ to Be- 
neficence,”” having been blessed by the 

mereus and the good, with most li- 
eral and timely assistance, during 
sortie severe distresses, by which he 
had been recently visited. This ele- 
gant little tribute at once shows the 
gratitude of the Author’s heart, and 
the soundness of his principles. 

The following Sonnet would do no 
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discredit to the pen, the head, or the 

heart of any of our great standard poets. 

It is addressed “ to an Infant Daugh- 

ter :"— 

** Sweet blue-eyed Cherul! in my prayers 
for thee, (fair ; 

I have not ask'd for beauty, yet thou’rt 
And as for wealth—thy lot is poverty; 

Nor do I wish much gold to be thy share. 
May Heav’n protect thee from the villain’s 

snare, 

And give thee virtue and a prudent mind! 
Long may thy cheek the rose and dimple 

wear, [wind. 

With breath as fragrant as the vernal 
Oh, may to thee the liberal Arts be kind ! 

Nor be thou Fortune’s scorn so much as I! 
And sa — heart to those firm precepts 

ind, 

Which will not fail to lift the soul on high. 
My Cherub! if enough of these be given, 
Thee and the rest I leave to judging Hea- 

ven.” 

It is needless for me to point out the 
beauties of the above. They crowd 
one upon the other, line after line; 
nor does it require the heart of a father 
to discern them. I will only add, that 
there are many others of equal beaut 
to be found in this humble Minstrel’s 
little performance ; but to that, for his 
sake, for Charity’s sake, for their own 
sakes, I must refer your Readers for 
much additional gratification. R. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1. 

HOEVER takes a view of the 
Terrestrial Globe, and considers 

it as diversified by land and water, 
must be struck with the disposal of its 
parts as being the best possible for 
commercial intercourse, and the use of 
man. The old world, anciently di- 
vided into two parts, Europe and Asia, 
the former including Africa, is so in- 
tersected by seas and rivers, as to be 
accessible in almost every valuable 
art. The Indian Ocean communi- 
cates with the Ganges, the Indus, the 
Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea, and is 
met, as it were, from the West, by 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea; 
whilst the North of Europe is inter- 
sected by the Baltic Sea, and the White 
Sea. Again, the New World is ad- 
vantageously divided by the Great 
Gulph of Mexico, extending twenty 
degrees, part within and part without 
the Torrid Zone, and including the 


most valuable isles ; while the inland 
to the North pours its products to the 
ocean, through the Mississippi, the 
Potomac, the Lakes, and the. great 

river 
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river St. Lawrence ; and the inland to 
the South is provided with the Plata, 
the Amazon, and the Oronoko ; and 
had it not been for this providential 
and wise contrivance, mankind must 
have been comparatively ignorant of 
their distant brethren, and of the pro- 
duce of distant countries. The com- 

lete separation of these two worlds 
eee in all ages afforded matter for spe- 
culation and controversy, as to the 
peopling of the latter, and storing it 
with animals, and perhaps this Gordian 
knot may never be untied. If Noah’s 
flood was universal, and I think, from 
appearances and discoveries upon dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, it cannot 
now be doubted: and if none but 
Noah and his family, and the beasts of 
the field and fowls of the air, that 
were with them in the ark, were pre- 
served alive after that catastrophe, 
how came this new world to be peopled, 
and stocked with animals of such infi- 
nite variety, and suited to every climate? 
Whether the Pheenicians, accordin 
to Plato and Aristotle, first Fasano 
jt; or whether the Tyrians or Sido- 
nians, famous ‘‘ for passing the sea ;” 
or whether the Carthaginians from 
Africa, orthe Kamschatkans from Asia, 
is not sufficiently certaiu ; nor do the 
elaborate treatises undertaken to prove 
it, by the different manners and cus- 
toms, coinciding sometimes with the 
practices of these several nations, throw 
much light upon the subject; nor yet 
the resemblance between the picture- 
writing of the Mexicans, and the 
Exyptian hieroglyphics, or yet the 
Chinese characters ; for such seem to 
be the natural result of necessity, and 
almost inevitable suggestions—such as 
a Hawk signifying swiftness, a Croco- 
dile signifying revenge—the right hand 
open signifying plenty, and the left 
hand shat signifying security and pos- 
session. And though the Peueni, 
like the Kamschatkans, did hang their 
dead upon trees—yet, did the Mexi- 
cans in sorrow rend their clothes like 
the Hebrews ; and there is equal diffi- 
culty in showing how this country be- 
came so plenteously stored with qua- 
drupeds and — Horses, indeed, 
were not found there, upon the arrival 
of the Spaniards under Columbus, 
but rein-deer and mastiffis were used 
in their stead. 

Now, it does not appear that any 
thing satisfactory concerning the peo- 
pling of America can be deduced from 
ristoric evidence ; for, to suppose that 
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vessels, calculated only for coasting 
and short voyages, should endure to be 
driven by a storm two or three thou- 
sand miles, and land their passengers 
or erew in safety on such a distant 
shore, is — carrying credit be- 
yond the reach o probabilicy ; and it 
is equally improbable, that either the 
barbarous inhabitants of Lapland or 
Kamschatka, without noticing either 
beasts or reptiles, should have found 
their way there over the ice, or in 
rudely constructed vessels by naviga- 
tion; it remains, then, that we should 
weigh with circumspection Plato’s 
recorded tradition of the island Atlan- 
tis, of great extent, and try whether 
more satisfaction ma my A derived 
from that source. May not the shores 
of those vast continents, to the North 
of Gibraltar, have been wholly or par- 
tially connected? and may they not 
have continued so, till emigration, 
after the flood, had settled in these 
distant regions a necessary proportion 
of men and beasts, as best suited to 
their choice and nature; and may not 
then the present appearance of conti- 
tinental division upon the face of the 
Globe, have been ordained, as better 
suited to the future operations of man- 
kind? A convulsion in the earth, or 
sinking the surface, or other means of 
Almighty choice might have effected 
it; and the irregular line of shore, 
whether on the American or European 
side, with the intermediate isles, seem 
to sanction such a sinking; for the 
whole of the great Southern continents 
of America and Africa afford no such 
appearances. The formation of the 
straits of Dover has been probably 
effected by such a convulsion; for the 
appearance of -the cliff will not allow 
of its being formed by the wash- 
ing away of lighter matter; the con- 
sistence on both sides, viz. chalk and 
flint, being the same. Such likewise 
may have n the case at Gibraltar, 
Sicily, and Babelmandel. Now, Sir, 
if the matter, from being alike on cach 
side these lesser openings, be an argu- 
ment of a broken stratum by some 
natural convulsion, why may we not, 
by analogous reasoning, feel such a 
conviction in respect of the greater 
opening between Europe and America? 
and more particularly so, as it serves 
to enlarge our ideas of the omniscience 
and omnipotence of the Divine Being. 
The fossil, which we call coal, ranges 
from North-east to South-west. It is 
found in Sweden, Brabant, Germany, 
France, 
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France, and Spain; but avoids Italy, 
and perhaps below the straits of Gib- 
raltar, lat. 36, is not found. Again, 
on the American side, in the same 
direction, viz. in Newfoundland, Ca- 
nada, New England, and Washington, 
lat. 38, and probably not much below, 
as it may not be absolutely necessary. 
The economy of nature in this article 
is wonderful ; the strata are always 
found to dip, and would soon sink 
beyond the reach of man; but before 
that happens, a fault takes place, and 
the fossil is found again upon the rise. 
A coincidence like the above, of coals 
being found on each side of the At- 
lantic, suggested the idea (for I have 
not met with it before) of making a 
once unbroken continent a question 
worthy the consideration of your learn- 
ed and ingenious Correspondents. If 
the mind could be satisfied or even 
familiarized to such a circumstance, it 
would be better guarding against the 
cavilling attacks of infidels, who allege 
the impossibility of a general deluge 
upon that ground, and impeach Scrip- 
ture of misrepresentation and untruth. 
It may be said, indeed, would Provi- 
dence have created such a body of 
useful material, to have sunk the 
major part of it under the ocean? This 
can be no objection to the theory ;—let 
such an observer pause, and reflect 
that cultivation and barbarism have 
succeeded each other on the habitable 
globe ; and so may that habitable part, 
if so destined by its Almighty Author, 
sink into the abyss, and the ocean give 
birth to a new world and a new order 
of things ; for nothing is impossible to 
Him who can make the earth sea, and 


the sea dry land. 
Mr. Ursan, 


O* the late lamented Dr. Jenner (a 
Memoir of whom will doubtless be 
given in your forthcoming Number) it 
may be truly said, that he was a glory 
to the nation, and an honour and a 
blessing to all who knew him. 

It is not my intention to enlarge on 
the life of Dr. Jenner, the whole, in a 
most accurate form, having been re- 
cently published by Mr. Fosbroke, an- 
nexed to his “* History of Berkeley.’”’ 

For some years before his death, Dr. 
Jenner's purse and his table demon- 
strated his public spirit, his hospitable 
habits, and his unassuming intercourse 
with society. In his house-keeping no- 
thing was gaudy, but all was good. 
The cookery was tastefully and fashion- 
ably set out; the wines, commonly five 
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or six kinds, old and of fine flavour. 
The conversation was lively, and gene- 
rally of a philosophical turn. At a strik- 
ing innocent trait of character, the Phi- 
losopher, as a keen observer, would smile 
cheerfully, but the writer of this never 
saw him indulge in what is called a 
horse-laugh. But the most striking 
feature of bis intellectual character, was 
an exclusive devotion to grand objects. 
These objects be chose to be eriginal, 
and of high public consequence. Of the 
occasionally rare failures of the Vaccine 
prophylactic, he was not to be accused, 
because he had Nature for his guide, 
and that Matura non agit per saltum is 
a principle not to be disputed. From 
an elaborate paper on Contagion, in the 
Quarterly Review (LIV. p. 525), it ap- 
pears, that contagion is not understood; 
that probably there is only one origi- 
nally contagious disease, the Plague ; 
that the Small Pox is only perbaps a 
modification of it, and the Vaccine a 
derivative of the Small Pox. Wilful 
deception or intention is incompatible 
with a public exhibition of the means 
of producing the effect ; and most cer- 
tain it is, that the virulence of conta- 
gion depends very much upon constitu- 
tional habits and modes of living. 
Speaking of the article concerning Small 
Pox and the Vaccine, in the last Edin- 
burgh Review, he says, in a letter to 
me, dated January 10: 

“© The mass of mankind, you know, 
reason badly, and they will say, ‘ let us 
go back to the Smail Pox inoculation, 
and then we can have the disorder but 
once; but this Cow-pox is sare to leave 
us insecure, and sooner or later we shall 
catch the Small Pox after it, though it 
may be mild.” Now, as I have taken 
the liberty of telling you many times 
before, this will never happen, if the 
Vaccinator does his duty; that is, if 
not misguided by prejudice, ignorance, or 
indolence. He first sees that the lymph 
he is about to insert is correct ; and 
then, that his subject is in a fit state for 
its reception ; that is to say, free from 
cuticular diseases of any kind, the chief 
of which are the herpetic, the common 
scabby skins of children.” 

The article in the Quarterly Review 
alluded to, indirectly proves the sound 
doctrine of the caution proposed; and 
also shows, that the Vaccine, by instigat- 
ing further investigations of contagion, 
may eventuaily lead to important bene- 
ficial discoveries or practices in medi- 
cine, which will, in a tenfold degree, 
repay the partial failures which have 
occurred in regard to its direct ostensible 
object—absolute infallible security from 
Small Pox, a security not to be insured by 
ineculation with the latter only. “ae 

vir. 
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Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, Feb. 1. 
HE annexed engraving is a view 
“7 eae s Choreh, Li- 
verpool, the surrounding buildin 
(see Plate I) It was a from 
Man's Island, in the year 1741, b 
Mr. R. Wright, a native of Liverpool. 
The cttiadall palating, which is in my 

session, is about 18 inches by 13. 
This, with five others, Wright paint- 
ed in oil for his Shoemaker. The 
Shoemaker’s son gave the painting to 
me about twenty years ago. This art- 
ist arrived to great eminence, and be- 
came a member of the Royal Acade- 
my in 1760. 

In the site here represented there 
has been a wonderful change. In- 
deed we have nothing left but a few 
Houses built of stone, obtained from 
the ancient Castle. These old Houses 
are now the only remains we have of 
the Seventeenth Century, at the end 
of which Liverpool became a parish. 

The exterior of the Old Chapel of 
St. Nicholas, as it formerly stood, is 
presumed to have been built soon after 
the Conquest. The walls were taken 
down, and the roof removed in the 
year 1774, when they were rebuilt 
under the direction of Joseph Brooks, 
esq. It formerly had an open ceiled 
roof, the joints of which were covered 
with deal boards, upon which was 
painted a representation of the firma- 
ment. The interior, however, was 
not then disturbed, save the ancient 
massive Gothic pillars and arches, 
which were substituted by the pre- 
sent lighter pillars. A spire was add- 
ed to the old tower of this Church in 
1746; but it felldown 11th February, 
1810, just before the beginning of di. 
vine service ; of which very melancholy 
accident see a particular account, vol, 
Lxxx. parti. p. 147. A beautiful Gothic 
tower and spire have since been erect- 
ed by Thos. Harrison, esq. Architect. 
Compelled to contract its height from 
the circumstance of twelve heavy bells 
being erected in the tower, the lan- 
thorn is not so lofty as could have 
been wished ; but the structure unites 
the essentials of strength, use, and 
beauty, and is highly worthy of its 
distinguished architect. In the Eas¢ 
window, where there was no inter- 
ruption to the display of Gothic beauty, 
we regret to find a miserable attempt 
by a different artist. How far the 
painted glass may, in the opinion of 

Gent. Mace. February, 1823. 
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some, cover the defects of the archi- 
tectural works we know not, but i* 
will probably assist. The interior o 
the Church has also been repewed, 
and new galleries have been built. 

In this Church there are a few 
good monuments; amongst which we 
may mention one of Mrs. Clayton. It 
is executed in statuary marble: the 
composition is a female figure scated, 
with an urn; expressive of grief. This 
monument was erected at the expense 
of her daughter, Sarah Clayton. There 
is also a monument erected to her hus- 
band, Wm. Clayton, esq. of Fulwood, 
co. Lancaster, M. P. 

The living of St. Nicholas, which 
is a Curacy, is held with the Rectory 
of St. Peter's, and is in the gift of the 
Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool, 
who in 1794 presented it to Sam. 
Renshaw, M.A. the present Curate. 


Yours, &c. M.G. 
—@ | 


Ancient anD Mopern Livgrpoot. 
(Continued from p. 23.) 

The Town in 1821 and 1761, present- 
ing a contrast between the Corona- 
tions of George III. and George IV. 

7. a at years have rolled 

by since the last Coronation was 
solemnized in this country: a period 
crowded with the most stupendous 
events, and during which Great Bri- 
tain has played the most conspicuous 
character on the theatre of the world, 
and filled it with the fame of her re- 
nown. The venerated Sovereign, who 
during sixty eventful years, swayed the 

British sceptre, now sleeps with his 

ancestors, and the weight of empire 

has devolved upon the shoulders of his 
son, who entered upon a solemn com- 
pact with his people, surrounded by 
the flower of England’s nobility, by 
all that is venerable for wisdom, illus- 
trious for virtue, celebrated for naval 
or military achievement, splendid for 
talent, and gorgeous and imposing in 
gothic and chivalrous institutions. 
Such a period forms an epoch in our 
history. ft offers an elevated station 
in the route of time, whence we may 
take a retrospect of the brilliant career 
which our country, in the preceding 
age, has run among the nations of 

Europe. We may also mark the pro- 

gress she has made in territory and po- 

pulation, in commerce and agriculture, 
in arts and arms. Such a retrospect 
would 
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would be eminently instructive, and 
would show, in the most striking co- 
lours, the astonishing start which she 
has taken in national greatness and re- 
nown. But the mre subject is too 
gigantic for our feeble grasp. We 
can, however, detach separate frag- 
ments from this mighty mass, and 
compare their present with that of 
the former Coronation. 

We shall, therefore, select our na- 
tive town, and endeavour to compare 
Liverpool in 1821, with Liverpool in 
1761. This comparison, being found- 
ed, for the most part, on arithmetical 
statements, will be level to the lowest 
capacity, and must strike every mind 
with astonishment. The extent of the 
town is the first object which presents 
itself as a contrast. Liverpool in 1761 
was but the mere skeleton of Liverpool 
in 1821. There are now some vener- 
able characters among us who can re- 
collect its size at the former period ; 
but the great majority know it from 
description ouly. About 1761 the 
town extended as far as the top of 
Old Hall-street to the Northward. 
In Tythebarn-street only to Key-street 
all the interval thence to the present 
Vauxhall-road being open fields. In 
Dale-street it extended a little beyond 
Cheapside on the left, and on the 
right to Preston-street ; all beyond was 
open ground. Williamson-square had 
buildings only on the lower side, the 
other three parts were not covered. 
Clayton - square contained but two 
houses. Church-street and the streets 
leading Southward and Northward 
were beginning to be covered; but 
all the Jand from the present Saint 
Stepken’s Church, at the lower end 
of eset aang to an obscure pot- 
house, at the bottom of Richmond- 
street, Whitechapel, was open to the 
Eastward. Duke-street was covered 
about 200 yards: all the rest to the 
Southward was open fields. A part 
of Pitt-street and Park-lane was then 
built; but all the lands from the wa- 
ter, South and East, were entire] 
open. The Quay of the Old Dock 
was encumbered with a great many 
huts and cottages. A plan of the 
Town was made by Mr. John Eyes, 
in 1765, from which it appears, that 
at that time, four years after the pe- 
riod of our comparison, the buildings 
covered an area of 1,184,000 square 

s. Such was the extent of Liver- 
pool in 1761. Let us now compare 
it with its extent in 1821, and the 
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contrast will surprise not only strangers 
to the bulk of the modern Satire, Tae 
even sundry natives. Since 1761 it 
has pushed out its limits to the North, 
to the South, and to the East (the 
river bounds it on the West) and has 
swelled on all its three sides to an as- 
tonishing magnitude. It has even en- 
croached on the sea, and very consi- 
derably contracted the bed of the Mer- 
sey. Without entering into particu- 
lars which might be deemed tedious, 
we may estimate the space at present 
cevered with buildings, to form an 
area of 6,000,000 square yards; ex- 
hibiting an enormous increase, since 
1761, of 4,816,0U0 square yards. This 
area, it must be remembered, is within 
the boundaries of Liverpool ; but if 
we conclude, as we justly may, the 
space covered by the buildings at Har- 
rington, Edge-hill, Low-hill, Everton, 
and Kirkdale, which are chiefly inha- 
bited by persons carrying on business 
in Liverpool, and are constituent parts 
of the town, as Westminster and South- 
wark to the metropolis, and, Salford 
to Manchester, the area would be still 
more expanded, and exceed probably 
7,000,000 square yards ! 

Having thus contrasted the extent 
of Liverpool in 1821 with its extent 
in 1761, we shall proceed to contrast 
its population at the two periods. And 
here the comparison will be more as- 
tonishing than in its increased extent. 
In 1761 the number of inhabitants 
may be safely computed in round num- 
bers at 26,000. We cannot ascertain 
what was then the population of the 
suburbs. This census shews that the 
town, even at that early period, was 
comparatively populous; but how in- 
significant in comparison to its pre- 
sent population! According to the re- 
turn of the last census, the population 
of the parish of Liverpool alone is 
118,972! But here again we must in 
fairness include the population of Har- 
rington and the other suburbs, which, 
it appears, united, amount to 22,515; 
this, added to that of the parish, makes 
a grand total of 141,487, being 115,487 
more than in the year 1761. A pro- 
digious increase in 60 years! 

This may be regarded as the amount 
of the permanent population of the 
town and suburbs. But we must not 
omit in our calculation the seamen 
who sail out of the port, and who may 
be denominated its floating population. 
In 1811 they were estimated at 7000 ; 
and their numbers having kept = 

wit 
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with the increase of the commerce of 
the port, if we estimate them now at 
only gu00, we shall not, we think, ex- 
ceed the truth ; and thus we shall have 
a permanent and floating population of 
above 150,000 souls ! 

The contrast presented by the com- 
merce of the town at the two periods 
calculated still more excite astonish- 
ment. To begin with the number of 
shipping. In 1761 the number of 
ships that entered the port was 1319: 
in 1820-21 (the accounts are made up 
to five each year) it was 7810; exhi- 
biting an increase of 6493, as com- 
mau with the former period. The 
amount of the dock-duties in 1761 was 
23821. Os. 2d.: in 1820 and 1821 it was 
94,556/. Qs. id. Increase 92,174/. 8s. 
1ld. This comparison of the amount 
of dock dues received at the two pe- 
riods is perfectly fair; but the com- 
parison of the number of ships, de- 
ceptious. Those used in commerce in 
1761, were, with some few exceptions, 
not so bulky as those used at present. 
If, therefore, we would ascertain the 
tonnage of the 1319 vessels which en- 
tered the port that year, and could 
compare it with the fonnage of the 
7810 which entered in 1820-1821, it 


would, there is no doubt, pony 


swell the actual amount of the present 
state of the port. Unfortunately we 
cannot ascertain this fact; the amount 
of tonnage having been published since 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury only. 
he increased accommodation for 
shipping, by the increase of docks 
since 1761, 1s the next subject which 
forces itself upon our notice. It has, 
it will be seen, kept pace with 
the progressive increase of the com- 
merce of the port. In 1761 there were 
three wet docks and two basins co- 
vering an area of about 18 acres. At 
the present time there are six wet 
docks and six basins, covering an area of 
63 acres, three roods, 20 perches ; and 
forming a sea wall of above a mile and 
a half in length. This is certainly a 
gigantic increase of dock-room in 60 
ears; but the docks of 1761 cannot 
ear any thing more than a numeri- 
cal comparison with those of the pre- 
sent day. The structure of the ancient 
docks was comparatively rude; they 
were liable to rapid decay, and had 
merely clumsy draw-bridges, on the 
Datch plan, thrown over the entrances. 
But the modern docks are constructed 
wpon the most improved principles of 
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mural architecture. They are as sub- 
stantial as human art and ingenuit 

can make them: their gates, thoug 

comparatively light, are strong and 
compact; and the whole has a soli- 
dity and magnificence of appearance, 
equalling, if not surpassing, those of 
any similar structures in the world. 
The Prince's dock, opened on the 
Coronation-day, is a matchless speci- 
men of mural architecture, and is 
unique in having lock gates. 

As connected with this part of the 
contrast, we ma int out the im- 
mense ranges of Totty, substantial, and 
capacious warehouses, built along the 
dock quays and other parts of the 
town. These are all the creation of 
the last 20 or 30 years, and none of 
those existing in 1761 in any respect 
equalled them. 

We shall now proceed to contrast 
the principal public structures which 
exist at present. We shall divide them 
into eight classes, viz. structures for 
religious worship ; for charitable uses; 
for civic and judicial purposes; for 
business; for literature, politics, and 
the arts; for pleasure; for public uti- 
lity and accommodation ; and for con- 
finement. 

First, to begin with structures de- 
voted to religious worship. In 1761, 
there were four Churches, St. Nicho- 
las *, St. Peter, St. George, and St. 
Thomas. At the present period there 
are not less than 22; some of them, 

rticularly those erected within the 
ast few years, matchless specimens of 
architectural taste and beauty. In 
1761 there were about seven dissent- 
ing meetings; at this time there are 
25; several of which are uncommonly 
spacious, and form distinguished orna- 
ments of the town. It is here worthy 
of remark, that the number of churches 
and chapels bear nearly the same nu- 
merical proportion to each other now, 
as they bore in 1761. The balance 
is clearly on the side of the Churches ; 
from which we are inclined to infer, 
that much of the —— respect- 
ing the progress of dissent in the pte- 
sent day is imaginary. 

Second, structures for the purposes 
of Cuartty. In 1761 these consisted 
of the Blue Coat Hospital, the Infir- 
mary, and the Seaman's Hospital. 
They were brick buildings, with lit- 
tle ornament. We have now, in ad- 





* Engraved in our present Number, see p. 
105. 
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dition to them, the North and South 
Dispensaries, the School for the Indi- 
gent Blind, the Workhouse, House 
of Recovery, the Lunatic Asylum, the 
Opthalmic Institution, the Female 
Penitentiary, and many others of mi- 
nor importance. Since the former pe- 
riod, the Blue Coat Hospital has un- 
dergone such extensive enlargements, 
that it may almost be classed amongst 
the modern buildings, and the Infr- 
—_ has been sebaile in a magnificent 
style. 

Third. The only structure devoted 
to civic and judicial purposes is the 
Mansion House. In 1761 it was de- 
signated the Exchange, but was no 
more like the present sumptuous edi- 
fice, either in magnitude, beauty of 
external appearance, or splendour of 
interior decoration, than ‘* Hyperion 
to a Satyr.” The Mansion House is 
the admiration of every beholder. 

Fourth. Structures for the purposes 
of Business. Here the contrast is so 
dazzling, as to throw the wretched 
buildings of the ancient town entirely 
into the shade. In 1761 the Custom 
House and lower part of the Exchange, 
were the only places for business. Now 
those for that purpose are among the 
principal architectural embellishments 
of the town. We have the Exchange 
Buildings, which for magnificence of 
design, and beauty of execution, rank 
among the first commercial structures 
in Europe; the Corn Exchange, a 
handsome new building; the old and 
new tobacco warehouses ; besides many 
others. It may be remarked, that the 
two Government Offices, viz. the Cus- 
tom House and Post Office, are the 
only public buildings which disgrace 
the town! S.R. 

(To be continued. ) 


Mr. Ursan, Fel:. 3. 
TS igi ng a lapse of some considerable 
time, I resume an account of the 
Worthies of London*, which may 
not be unacceptable to your valuable 
Miscellany. These are connected more 
immediately with the county of Esszx. 
Yours, &c. J.B. 
New Hat tt, anextensive Lordshi 
in the parish of Boreham, fell to the 
Crown during the wars between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster. 
The spacious Mansion called New 


-——————___—__—__~ 
* See vol. xc1. i. 125. 
+ Engraved in ‘* Vetusta Monumenta.” 
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Hail, of which a large portion is now 
standing, was adorned and improved 
by Henry the Eighth, who obtained 
the Lordship in exchange from Tho- 
mas Boleyn or Bollyn Earl of Wilt- 
shire, father of Queen Anne Boleyn, 
and grandfather to Queen Elizabeth. 
Sir Geffry Boleyn, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1478, was grandfather to 
the above Earl of Wiltshire, the highest 
— honour the City of Lon- 
on ever possessed. 

HepincuaM Caste { was pur- 
chased by Robt. Ashhurst, second son 
of Sir Wm. Ashhurst, Knot. Lord Mayor 
of London in 1693. The present pos- 
sessor is Lewis Majendie, . who 
inhabits the mansion erected in the 
beginning of the last century. 

Marks Hatr§, about two miles 
West from Romford, was the property 
of Thomas Urswyck, Recorder of ed 
don, who died in 1479, leaving his 
five daughters co-heiresses. 

Hewry Situ, Esq. Alderman and 
Salter of London in the reign of 
Charles the First, left 2800/. to pur- 
chase an estate in this county, for the 
benefit of the parishes of Braintree, 
Hooham, Terling, &c. This person, 
from his travelling with a dog, obtain- 
ed the name of Dog Smith. He is 
said to have been a beggar, but if so, 
he was afterwards rich, and very com- 
ae of the poor, whom he re- 
ieved in a bountiful manner, as his 
donations in Surrey and other places 
are not less extensive than those in 
Essex. He was a native of Wands- 
worth in Surrey, in which Church is 
a monument to his memory |}. He died 
Jan. 3, 1627-8. He is represented in 
a kneeling attitude in his Alderman’s 
robe, holding a scull in his hands, and 
an open book lies on a desk before him. 

Pau Baynine, Alderman of Lon- 
don, and Sheriff in the year 1593, new 
built the stately and magnificent seat 
of Bentley Hall ; it is now ina ruinous 
condition. The Bayning family lie 
interred in a vault in Licle Bentley 
Church. 

Sir Joun Browns, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1480, resided at the manor- 





{ Engraved in ‘* Vetusta Monumenta,” 
and in Morant’s ‘‘ Essex.” 

§ Engraved in Lysons’s ‘‘ Environs.” 

|| Engraved in Dale’s ‘* History of Har- 
wich and Dovercourt,” and in Manning and 
Bray’s ‘‘ History of Surrey,” vol. 11. p. 
344.—Ebr. 
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house of Flambards, about a mile and 
a half from the Church at Cold Norton. 

Sir Joun Sacter, Kot. Lord Mayor 
of London in 1740, re-built the manor- 
house of Warden Hall, and much im- 
proved the roads about it. He was also 
a benefactor to the Churches of Wil- 
lingehall Dou and Willingehall Spain 
in this county, having built a neat 
and spacious gallery in each. This 
estate afterwards to William 
Mills, Esq. whose father obtained it 
in marriage with Selina, daughter of 
the above-named Sir John Salter. 

Str Joun Aten, Alderman of 
London, occupied Bryce’s in 1515, 
now a old house about a mile and 
a half South-east of Kelvedon Church. 

The Church at Leyton must not be 
omitted, as it contains a marble tablet to 
the memoryof Mr.W1LL1AM Bowyer, 
citizern-of London, a learned and emi- 
nent Printer, whose life has been 
written by the present worthy and 
venerable Editor of this Magazine, 
who was his apprentice, partner, and 
successor, and at whose charge the 
tablet was erected ; and whom the 
writer of this article felt a pleasure in 
seeing within the present month pre- 
siding in the Court of the Stationers’ 
Company, of which he has been so 
long and efficient a member, in the 
plenitude of health and vigour, and 
possessing those retentive faculties 
which has enabled him to benefit the 
public by his interesting work (amongst 


* Mr. Fosbroke thus describes the general character of the Cyclopean style : 
*« Immense blocks without cement, and though the walls are now irregular, from smaller 
stones, which filled up the interstices, having disappeared, yet they were once so compact 
as to seem an entire mass. The stones as the foundation were smaller than those above.” 
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many others) on Literature and Lite- 
rary Characters, during a great portion 
of the last century. ~ 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 5. 


N the first Number of the “ Ency- 
ee of Antiquities,’’ Mr. Fos- 
broke has given a Cha ter on Cyclo- 
pean Architecture *. He does not a 
ear to have seen a Report made by the 
rench Institute in 1810, relative to 
Cyclopean Remains ; and as the Report 
enumerates many other structures not 
noticed by Mr. f. I beg you to give 
insertion to an abstract of it. 

In 1804 the following set of queries 
was printed, and copiously circulated 
among the learned of all nations, as 
pointing out the precise objects of the 
researches of the French Institute : 

1. In what parts of Greece and 
Italy do we find inclosures, or ancient 
walls, constructed of large blocks of 
stone, hewn into the form of paralle- 
lograms, and arranged in horizontal 
Jayers, without cement? 

2. In what parts of Greece and 
Italy do we find sidailer walls con- 
structed of large blocks of stone, hewn 
into irregular polyhedra, and what was 
the nature of the erections, which an- 
cient authors, in speaking of the walls 
of Argos, Mycenz, and Tyrinthia, 
have designated by the name of the 
works of the Cyclops t? 





See Mr. Hamilton’s division of the Cyclopean Styles into four eras in Archeologia, vol. 
XV. p. 320.—Tiryns is the earliest known specimen, and the next is the gate of the Lions 
at Mycene, noticed in our last volume, p. 543.—Epir. 


+ The Cyclops were gn a:cient people, whose history is enveloped in the thickset fable. 
They excelled in the arts ; and being succeeded by generations that were almost wholly 


ignorant of them, their works were re. 


as of more than human production. Hence 


the ancients, when they intended to speak of walls of extraordinary strength, and fortresses 
which art was supposed to have made impregnable, called them the works of the Cyclops : 


the 
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Answers to the pryneding questions 
were received in the course of the year 
1810, not only from Greece and Italy, 
but from Spain, Asia Miner, and Cher- 
sonesus Turica. 

I. ITALY. 

The ruins of Norba, situated on an 
eminence which overlooks the Pon- 
tine marshes, still exist in the state to 
which they were reduced on the day 
when the inhabitants put each other 
to death rather than fall under the 
power of Sylla, by whose forces they 
were besieged. The ramparts of Norba 
are of Cyclopean construction, in blocks 
of Apennine marble. Mr. Dodwell, 
a learned English architect, and Mr. 
Middleton, an American antiquary, 
transmitted elegant drawings of the 
above ruins to the Institute. 

The same gentlemen have examined 
the walls of the cities of Alatri, Segni, 
and Ferentino. In several places of 
the walls of Alatri there are bas- 
reliefs, representing phallic subjects. 
One of these bas-reliefs is upon the 
architrave of the gate of the citadel. 
As the ramparts of the Etrusean and 
Roman cities do not present similar 
subjects, it has been conjectured that 
they allude to the worship of the 
god Hermes, who was revered b 

is symbol in Elis ; and it. is well 
known, that from that place the Pe- 
lasgian columns which have existed 
in Italy, from the earliest times, have 
been derived. The rudeness of the 
more ancient Greek sculpture has been 
recognised in two other bas-reliefs on 
the bastion of the same gate. It is 
supposed that they allude to the wor- 
ship of Mars or of Hermes. 

e walls of Segni and Ferentino 
were generally supposed to have been 
of Cyclopean origin; but Mr. Dod- 
well, by Gesteoten a Latin inscription 
on the walls of Ferentino, thinks he 


has proved them to be of Roman struc- 
ture. In some places, however, the 
foundations seem to have been of Pe- 
lasgian origin. 

r. Dodwell has also transmitted 
drawings of several Cyclopean erec- 
tions discovered in that part of the 
country of the Sabines which adjoins 
Tivoli. These monuments are simi- 
lar to those which have been disco- 
vered in other parts, which have been oc- 
— by the Faleglons or Aborigines. 

M. Simelli, an architect, residing at 
Rome, and a Sabine by birth, has also 
transmitted to the Institute drawin 
and topographical descriptions of a si- 
milar nature. M. Simelli’s inquiries 
were made in the neighbourhood of 
Torano, on the very spot where Dio- 
— of Halicarnassus places the rains 
of Tiora, and a sacred inclosure, in 
which the ancient Aborigines interro- 
fated their oracles, which were simi- 
ar to those of Dodona. These monu- 
ments consist of extensive areas, raised 
upon walls of Cyclopean construction. 
In the centre of the largest are some 
large blocks of stone, which seem to 
have been part of an altar. To the 
Eastward of Amitermum, two walls 
have been discovered which seem to 
have marked the beundaries between 
the countries of the Sabines and the 
Vestines, as a Roman inscription with 
the words Fines Sabinorum has been 
found on one of the stones. 

Baron Degerando has transmitted 
from Rome a drawing of part of the 
walls of Spoleto, in Ombria: their 
foundation is Cyclopean ; but in the 
superstructure, which is Roman, an 
inscription has been found which con- 
tains the names of the magistrates, under 
whose inspection the walls were rebuilt. 

II. SPAIN. 

The question proposed by the Class, 

having been distributed among the 





the thunderbolts of Jupiter, the shield of Pluto, and the trident of Neptune, were also 


ascribed by the poets to the same hands. Gi 


lug up in Sicily ; and, as that island is the 
to have lived, » bt skeletons are thought to 


tic skeletons have often said to be 
where the Cyclops of fable are supposed 
ve belonged to mysterious personages. 


The bones, however, are doubtlessly those of quadrupeds ; and the oo we may be 


assured, did not in reality exceed the ordinary stature. We know that 


are few coun- 


tries in which there are not traditions of an ancient generation of giants; but Mr. Bry- 


ant suggests an ingenious reason for the 


Cyclops. The Cyclops came to be worshipped in s 


pular conception concerning the bulk of t 


as gods; and ‘ the 


ages 
poets,’ says our author, ‘have given a mixed description, and in lieu of the deity of the 


lace, have introduced these st 


personages, the ideas of whose size were barrowed 


‘om the sacred edifices where the deity was worshipped.’ Ancient Mythol. ii. 222. They 
were parti famous for architecture. Mr. Bryant's Essay, and the report contained 
in the text, will mutually illustrate each other. The Cyclops inhabited or travelled in 


various countries, and were 


quently to have been.—Dr. Clarke (Travels) has shewn that the Cyclops were a 
officers 


perhaps, as builders, what the Freemasons are supposed subse- 
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officers of the French army in Spain, 
M. Brianchon, a lieutenant of artil- 
lery, has transmitted some observations 
on the walls of Toledo. The founda- 
tions seem to, be Cyclopean ; the su- 
perstructure is com of square 
stones ; and the whole is surmounted 
by brickwork. Itis already well known 
that the walls of Tarragona are con- 
structed in a similar manner; and it 
is remarkable that Livy, when speak- 
ing of the walls of Saguntum, charac- 
terises by the word cementa, the irre- 
gular form of the construction of part 
of the walls which he as to be 
very ancient. The French antiqua- 
ties think it of the utmost importance 
that these inquiries should be prose- 
cuted in Spain, because that country 
was known to the Pelasgians of Zua- 
cynthos two hundred years before the 
siege of Troy, although it was very 
little known to the ‘Helleni in the 
days of Strabo. 
Ill. GREECE. 

The learned are once more indebted 
to Mr. Dodwell for some valuable in- 
formation on the subject of Grecian 
Antiquities. Accurate drawings of the 
walls of the cities of Argos, ‘Tyrinthia, 
and above all, of Lycosure, the most 
ancient city of Arcadia, were much 
wanted. A particular degree of inte- 
rest was attached to the ruins of this 
city, as it was the metropolis of those 
Arcadian settlers, who constructed the 
most ancient towns of Italy, accord- 
ing to Dionysius of Halicarnassus. ‘The 
drawings and details transmitted by 
Mr. Dodwell prove, that in the ram- 
parts of the city of the Lycosuri, there 
are two kinds of Cyclopean architec- 
ture, the one more ancient than the 
other, and that there are other walls 
in the same place, which seem to 
have belonged to a period when the 
Cyclopean construction was no longer 
in use. The same learned traveller 
has taken the present occasion to add 
to the list of Cyclopean structures al- 

known, the ramparts of the 
towns of Elatea, Ithaca, Amphissa, 
Leucados, and Stymphalos. Finally, 
by way of answer to the first question 
put by the class, he has named the 
ruins of eighteen cities of the Pelo- 
mnesus, in the walls of which he 
fas only observed the construction in 
parallelogram blocks of the second age 
of the Greek antiquities. 
IV. ISLANDS OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 

M. Fourcade, French commissary 

in the Archipelago, has observed some 
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ruins in the Island of Candia (formerly 
Crete), which he thinks are Cyclo- 
pean. They are the top of a moun- 
tain, on which was situated the an- 
cient citadel of Cydonia. History will 
render this fact extremely probable in 
the opinion of those who know to 
how remote a period we may refer the 
settlement of the Telchines in Crete, 
and their subsequent return into Boe- 
tia, where, according to Pausanias, 
they erected monuments. The Tel- 
chines and the Cyclops were one and the 
same people, according to the best critics. 

M. Fourcade also observed the Cy- 
clopean architecture in the walls of 
the ancient Cytherea, in the island of 
Cerigo, and in the village adjoining 
the walls of the ancient temple of the 
Pheenician Venus: he saw that ruins 
of this kind were surmounted by other 
ruins in rectangular parrallelogram 
stones, as elegant in composition as 
those which composed the tomb of 
Atreus, at Mycene. The same ar- 
rangement of the two kinds of build- 
ing has been observed in the walls of 
Melos, by M. Jassaud, another French 
commissary, who has also transmitted 
drawings on the subject. 

V. WESTERN SHORES OF ASIA MINOR. 

Dr. Chandler has noticed, under the 
appellation of incertum, the C jotopeen 
walls which confine the bed of the 
Caister, near Ephesus. M. Le Che- 
valier has also published some obser- 
vations on the above two kinds of Cy- 
clopean building in the walls of Prusa, 
in Bithynia. Fe has also given, in 
his travels in Troas, the engraving of 
a tumulus of the same construction. 
Monuments of the same kind have 
been discovered by M. Gropius, on 
one of the summits of Mount Sipyla, 
near Smyrna, in the ruins of two ci- 
ties, and of several tumuli; some of 
Se construction, and others 
of parallelogram blocks. The distant 
period to which we ought to ascribe 
the origin of these two cities, seems 
already confirmed by the parallel, of 
tumuli of a different construction, but 
corresponding respectively to the two 
different systems of the construction 
of the ramparts of these cities. One 
of these tombs was 300 feet in cir- 
cumference, and its height is propor- 
tioned to this base. 

M. Cousinery, commissary in the 
Levant, communicated a ‘ewe of 
M. Tricon, a French antiquary, set- 
tled at Smyrna. This gentleman, on 
pursuing the discoveries made by M. 

Gropius 
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Gropius on Mount Sipyla, found two 
other ruins of cities, the walls of which 
were of Cyclopean origin, and the 
buildings of parallelogram blocks. He 
thinks, therefore, that the walls were 
built at an earlier period than the 
houses ; but the antiquity of the whole 
is unquestionable ; for no fragments of 
regular columns, or any inscription, 
are to be found. M. Tricon is about 
to pursue this inquiry in Caria and 
Ionia, where he has hitherto only met 
with ruins of Ionian origin, the age 
of which does not go beyond the year 
1130, A.C. 
VI. NORTHERN SHORES OF ASIA 
MINOR. 

The result of the researches of M. 
Fourcade, in the neighbourhood of 
his residence in Paphlagonia, proves, 
that the moles which jut out into the 
sea at Synopa and Amysus, are of Cy- 
clopean origin. Several ancient tu- 
muli in the same district are of similar 
construction. One of these tombs, 
when opened, contained some small 

ieces of gold with some characters 
inscribed on them. We know that 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia have been 
occupied, from the earliest periods of 
Greek history, by those Thracian co- 
lonies, who divided with the Thessa- 
lonian colonies the shores of Asia Mi- 
nor, where maritime works, and tu- 
muli of the same architecture, have 
been already discovered. 

VII. CHERSONESUS TAURICA. 

One half of the Peninsula of Kertsch, 
according to M. Fourcade, is crowded 
with gigantic tumuli, composed of 
raised earth covered with huge irregu- 
lar blocks of stone. On attentively ex- 
amining a series of sixty-six tombs, he 
found all the various shades of archi- 
tecture which distinguish the walls of 
the ancient cities of Greece. Drawings 
of two of these tombs have been trans- 
mitted ; the largest is situated on Cape 
Myrmecium, and it occupies a space 
of one hundred and thirty feet. The 
other is formed of rocks, extremely 
rude in appearance, but carefully join- 
ed.—The above are supposed to be 
tombs of the Scythian kings, which, 
according to Herodotus, were preserved 
with great care. 

The members of the Class, in con- 
cluding their report, congratulate the 
lovers of antiquities upon the acquisi- 
tions which have been made through 
their exertions. One hundred and 
seventy-seven ancient cities, the walls 
of which are of Cyclopean architec- 


Cyclopean Antiquities.— Derivation of Hundred.” 


ture, have been described-in the course 
of their reports, and they invite a con- 
tinuation of the services of travellers 
in foreign countries to aid them in the 
further prosecution of their researches. 
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They point out, as particularly worthy 
of the notice of the learned, the shores 
of Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, and the Southern coast of Asia 
Minor, i.e. Lycia, Pamphilia, and Ci- 
licia ; the latter place in particular, as 
having been occupied by colonies from 
Argos, who extended themselves to the 
shores of the Tigris. Xenophon places 
on the banks of that river the walls of 
Larissa, a city once inhabited by the 
Medes, but which Cyrus found desert- 
ed. Strabo also speaks of the Argian 
colony of Gordys, as being settled in 
the same country, of which the Kur- 
dis Tartars still retain the name. R. 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 7. 

O* reading the remarks of your 

Reviewer on Sir Richard Hoare’s 
Modern Wiltshire, in the Supplement 
to the last volume of your valuable 
Magazine, I observe that he expresses 
himself “ staggered” at the derivation 
of the worl Mendved, as given by the 
worthy Baronet. The passage he quotes 
is “The hundred and tything evidently 
regarded not the dand but the people. 
The hundred consisted of that number 
of freemen as nearly located together as 
circumstances permitted,” &c. ‘The Re- 
viewer says, ‘we have hitherto thought 
with Du Cange, Brotier, and others, 
that the component parts of the hun- 
dred referred to the same number of 
Jarms as we should call them in mo- 
dern language, not free men, within 
the district under discussion.” 

Now, I take it for granted, that 
when Sir Richard speaks of the num- 
ber of men, he includes the shelter 
over their heads, and consequently we 
have a hundred dwellings, each con- 
taining the family of its owner ; other- 
wise, if every individual is to be count- 
ed, the district would be very thinly 
mg oa indeed. With this house must 

included the means of subsistence 
about it—in a forest, game—in a plain, 
the produce of the soil; and therefore 
what has in reality staggered your Re- 
viewer, is confounding such a dwell. 
ing having such appurtenances, with 
the idea of a farm in modern language. 

The corresponding term to Hundred 


in the Welsh language is Cantrev, com- 
pounded of cant, a hundred ; and érer, 
a town; not that there were a hundred 

towns, 














Gent. Mag. Feb. 1823, Pl. IT. p.113. 
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towns; but merely families or home- 
steads, many single houses in Wales 
being denominated Velindrev, Mill- 
town; Ucheldrev, High-town; Trev 
Ithel, [thel’s-town ; Tre (or Trev) Ma- 
doc, Madoc’s-town, &c. ; synonimous to 
which in that language is the word 
Béd, a dwelling; as Bédorgan, Mor- 
- dwelling ; Bédvair and Bédvari, 

ary'’s dwelling, and others, In the 
laws of Hywel dd& we are told that 
pedair rhandir a vydd yn mhob trev ; 
= yn gyvannedd, a’r bedwaredd yn 

va i’r tair, ‘‘ there are four shares of 
land to every homestead * ; the three 
inhabited, and the fourth as pasture to 
the three ;” so that besides the dwell- 
ings and their appurtenances, a portion 
of pasture land was allowed in com- 
mon to three of them. It would be 
matter of curious enquiry, if ‘the sin- 
gular huts” which Sir Richard con- 
ceives to be the remains of British 
houses were counted with reference to 
this subject. 

Having been lately occupied in 
making references to the families for- 
merly settled in Radnorshire and He- 
refordshire, I take this opportunity of 
asking whether any of your Corres- 
pondents know whether there exists 
any portrait of Sir Gelly Mericke, who, 
ahalnn to his generous patron, the 
Earl of Essex, suffered with that No- 
bleman in the reign of Elizabeth? He 
amen by grant from that Queen 

igmore Castle and its domains in 
Herefordshire, and in right of his wife 
had lands at Gladestry and Nantme- 
lin in the county of Raduor. He bore 
for arms: Gules, two porcupines in 

le Argent. Or any of his father 

owland Meurick, Bishop of Bangor 
in 1559; or of hisgrandfather Meuric ab 
Llewelyn, Esquire of the body to King 
Henry VIII. or of his cousin John 
Mericke, Bishop of Man in 1570, who 
died in Yorkshire? Or arly one of Sir 
John Merick, ambassador from James 
I. to the Court of Muscovy, who 
brought about the first commercial 
treaty with that country, and who bore 
for arms: Azure, a fess wavy Argent, 
in chief two mullets pierced of the 
field Or; and whose niece married 

* That Trev signified a homestead, or 
dwelling, is clear from the following Welsh 
rm Nid trev ond nev, ‘* There is no 
dwelling-place but Heaven.” 

Gent. Mac. February, 1823. 
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Sir John Ramsden of Yorkshire ? 
Or of Sir William Merick, Judge of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
who was knighted by King Charles i. 
His arms were, quarterly, Ist and 4th, a 
chevron between three lions rampant ; 
2nd and 3rd, the coats of two heiresses 
married to two of his ancestors. 

As it might otherwise puzzle Eng- 
lish heralds, I will just observe, that 
the marks of filiation have not been 
used till late years in Wales, but that 
the more antient English cystom of 
second sons taking different coats from 
those of their elder brothers was the 
pues mode of designating a separate 

Ouse. 

Any information procured through 
your Publication of this, will greatly 
oblige S. M. 


——H 
Mr. Urnsan, Stourhead, Feb. 2. 

ster. site of the once celebrated 
Castle at Farley, the residence 
of the ancient family of Hungerford, is 
too well known to require any local 
description. Gibson, in his edition of 
Camden, mentions the discovery of a 
Roman pavement at this place, part of 
which was taken up and deposited in 
the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford ; 
but from the recent discovery of a Ro- 
man bath in the most perfect preserva- 
tion (see Plate II.), it is pat that 
this villa has not been explored. We 
are at this time engaged in tracing its 
limits, an acconnt of which, with the 
ground plan, shall be sent you, when 
our researches are terminated. The 
dimensions of this little bath are given 
accurately in the annexed ground plan: 
The pipe to let off the water is denoted 

by a small circular mark. 
Yours, &c. R. C. H. 


a ee 


On the mutability of National grandeur 
in Arts and in Science; and the 
proneness to deteriorate, which in 
cerlain circumstances is observed to 
characterize the human intellect. 


HE mind of man is so constituted, 
that in order at once to give scope 

and tangibility to its native magnifi- 
cence of imagination, and secure in 
any powerful degree the interests and 
the sympathies of those readers who 
are to derive pleasure from its vagrant 
reveries, 
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reveries, it must often take some fami- 
liar and defined point as the basis of 
its most teemmg and ‘speculative 
thoughts. Were it otherwise, the 
ramblings of his fancy would acquire 
a looseness and sometimes an incon- 
gruity, not at all analogous with those 
of pleasurable emotion, which are 
wont to flow from a survey of certain 
things under certain circumstances, in 
which the boundless and busy imagi- 
nation delights to lose itself in the end- 
less mazes of its own visionary crea- 
tions. 

Upon viewing the venerable remains 
of an Abbey, such as Tintern or Glas- 
tonbury, of which our own island pre- 
sents very numerous specimens, the 
intelligent spectator feels naturally dis- 
= to revert to other ages in the 

istory of man, remotely distant from 
his own. Seeing temples bearing the 
indubitable marks of science in con- 
ceiving, and skill in executing, now 
mouldering in ruins, he is apt, by an 
easy transition of the mind, to view 
the shattered fabric fresh from the 
chisel of the designer, in all the glory 
of its first appointment and decoration. 
From the capabilities displayed in rear- 
ing an edifice of curious symmetry and 
connecting parts, he turns to the first 

rojectors, and those destined to inha- 

it it, and will perchance advert to 
the state of civilization in society, as 
it then flourished. 

It is natural for the individual of a 
vigorous fancy, who delights to lose 
himself in the reveries of a favourite 
speculation, “to pursue the subject 
through a train of enquiry which not 
unfrequently diverges to other topics, 
and involves new theories upon men 
and things. 

It may be thoughtthat M. Volney 

ushed these speculations, which were 
Frat suggested by the superb ruins of 
former days, to the last extremity; or 
rather that he enlisted them into the 
service of very unhallowed purposes, 
when-he made tgem subservient to the 
ruin. of every moral and religious prin- 
ciple which mankind had been pre- 
viously accustomed to respect. These 
impressions powerfully struck me in a 
visit which | lately paid to one of those 
Gothic temples whose venerable re- 
mains avouch at once the superstition 
and the piety of our ancestors. How 
silent and solitary, how desolate and 
how sad do these arcades, now crum- 
bling in fragments, which once re- 


ded with the officious ‘clamour of 
monkish enthusiasm, appear !— The 
obstreperous sounds of matins, and of 
vespers, which echoed through the 
devious recesses of this edifice, have 
for ages been succeeded by a long and 
death-like silence, which reigns an- 
broken through these ecaverned cells! 
Such were the reflections which crowd- 
ed upon the mind, as I stood under 
the Western portal of the magnificent 
ruin of ‘Tintern in Monmouthshire. 

I had embarked at Chepstow, de- 
signing to spend the day in luxuriating 
amid those worlds of contemplative 
study which the banks of the Wye 
—— in rich and singular exu- 

rance. The light and beautifully 
constructed bridge of Chepstow, the 
impending rocks, the venerable castle 
which rises over projecting crags of 
considerable height, the lofty eminences 
which crown the giddy summits of its 
banks, render this little river, at the 
place of embarkation, winding as it 
seems to do into the bosom of deep 
glens, ofa character and beauty perhaps 
altogether unique. 

As we ploughed the glassy thongh 
muddy surface of its stream, the 
scenery, at first bold and picturesque, 
expanded to a wildness, assuciated with 
beauty, calculated at once to astonish 
and inspire with a sensation of intense 
pleasure the — whose suscep- 
tibilities are alive to the sublime of 
Nature. The ample sinuosities through 
which the tranquil current flowed in 
calm and silent stateliness, embedded 
deep in their ancient channel, and 
shut from the common gaze of man- 
kind by rocks whose summits towered 
from six to eight hundred feet above 
its surface, fringed with verdant 
foliage, concurred, at once, to sooth 
and elevate the mind. Often as the 
wandering sight sought, by a simul- 
taneous grasp, to embrace the va- 
tious assemblages which during the 
meandering course of the Wye pre- 
sented themselves in rich succession, 
the bold juts of rock which ever and 
anon projected from the thick foliage 
in rade but fantastic masses, presented 
a singular and grotesque appearance. 
The sterile agpect which accompanied 
these masses, beetling over the verdant 
bushes which wooded the steep decli- 
vities, spread over the various other 
groupings an aspect of romantic beauty 
scarcely to be paralleled in an ideal 
picture. 


As 
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As we glided over the smooth sur- 
face_of the waters, the heron, rising 
from the muddy brink, skimmed the 
eddying wave, and, wciting the tip of 
its Save wings, ascended with grace- 
ful sweep to the Medway clift. All- 
most. lest to the eye of the spectator 
beneath, ere he had attained the lowest 
summits, the giddy heights of those 
abrupt promontories which shut us in, 
as.it were, from the tumults and the 
infelicities of a jarring world, forcibly 
impressed the mind. Filled with beau- 
ty, and elevated to a sensation border- 
ing on awe, the mind insensibly loses 
itself in the pleasing reveries of fancy, 
and. finds its visions assisted by the 
new scenery which was constantly 
opening on the eye; while the pro- 
found silence which reigned uniuter- 
ruptedly over the channelled abyss, 
was only, at regular intervals, mea- 
sured by the monotonous dash of the 
oar. ‘* And Harold stands upon the 
place of tombs ;”—not the Harold of 
Byron, but a personage of a less pre- 
suming description, one who cannot, 
at the imperative call of his genius, 


embody unreal shapes in all the terror , 


of imaginary might; but one at once 
less armed with the power of adorning 


pernicious sentiments, and less inclined 
to pervert the moral thinking of the 


human race. This thought likewise 
crowded on my mind, as, subsequent to 
my landing, I entered the venerable 
abbey just now mentioned. The 
Western window, under which I stood, 
still exhibited in one of its compart- 
ments the symmetry of former architec- 
tural skill, —the other, robed in a thick 
circlet of ivy, was impervious to the 
entrance of light. The Eastern win- 
dow, which towered above the moss- 
grown altar-piece, in sullen majesty, 
overlooked the grim desolation of 
which itself presented so striking a fea- 
ture. The intersecting pillar which 
divided it into two equal compart- 
ments, scattered by the hand of time 
and wintry storms, already nodded in 
its fall. ‘The smooth sod which luxu- 
riated at its base, and which composed 
the flooring of the Abbey, shewed 
from the age and magnitude of some 
of its vegetable productions, that the 
greater part of a century had beheld it 
thus dilapidated and forlorn. The dis- 
jointed and tottering masses of which 
the walls consisted, formed a frail and 
feeble basis for the architectural de- 
vices which still hung in fragments 
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on their: blackened sides, while’ the 
** storied urns and unanimated) busts ” 
told the sad tale, that years of mutilat- 
ing exposure had shed their baleful m- 
fluence over them; and that marble 
offers but a perishable material to 
those who aspire after immortality. 

As I stood surveying this dismantled 
fabric, now fast crumbling to dust, 
sunk deep in the retreats of the seques- 
tered Wye, my thoughts —— to 
the transactions and the events of other 
days. I reverted to the period of a thou- 
sand years ago, when, history or tradition 
informs us, this ancient structure was 
reared, in which, although society anid 
manners were yet in their rude infancy, 
and England’s classic soil was covered 
with hordes of barbarians, who con- 
tended for empire or for plunder, 
under Danish chieftains, a considerable 
degree of architectural skill must have 
distinguished some of her artists in the 
symmetry aad design of their buildings. 
The offspring of Genius in the dark 
ages, long erg the human mind had 
learnt to improve that genius, and 
curb its licentious aberrations, by 
forming itself upon the finished models 
which the ancients have left us, the 
Gothic school, rude at the first settling 
of the Barbarians in Europe, after- 
wards improved to considerable ele- 
gance and taste of decoration. 

About the times of Athelstan, and 
during the short period of the Danish 
dynasty, the Abbies of Malmsbury 
and Tintern, among various others, 
were reared and adorned with the de- 
corations of sculpture and of art; of 
which decorations the edifice before 
me gave no mean idea. 

I then carried forward my thoughts © 
some centuries, and fancied this, with 
all the other temples which then 
abounded throughout Christendom, 
whether known under the appellation 
of Monasteries, Cathedrals, en 
or Abbies, in all the pride and pomp of 
endowments, which the liberality or 
the wealth of a superstitious people 
could bestow. As 1 marked the shat- 
tered segments of arches which in grim 
stateliness were already nodding in 
their fall, I ctiael: the diferent 
stages of civilization and of science 
which had marked the various epochs 
of its existence. I, in imagination, 
was translated back to the 13th cen- 
tury, and saw Peter Abelard and Ro- 
ger Bacon breaking from the glooms 
of a convent, with the light of their 

superior 
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superior, genius, upon the astonished 
senses of their countrymen, whom 
they laboured to wean from the fri- 
volous and unprofitable studies yrs 
which they wasted the energies of their 
minds. I saw, in idea, the wonder 
which many of the discoveries of the 
latter excited in a dark and ignorant 
age, and the dawn of intellectual light 
of which his example was in some 
degree productive, and which, although 
afterwards extinguished by a succes- 
sion of dark periods, were yet in their 
faint traces for a considerable time 
discernible. 

At a time when the pomp and cere- 
monies of Popery were at their height, 
and superstition had usurped an entire 
and unbounded dominion over the 
haman mind, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the solemn and gloomy 
arcades, the vast painted windows, 
dimly reflecting the light of heaven, 
and majestically striking their shadows 
over all inferior objects, were instru- 
mental in eliciting in the serious and 
reflective mind, a disposition to study 
and philosophy. But, unfortunately, 
these studies, Or want of sure and un- 
erring guides, who should curb the 
useless licentiousness of human thought, 
and direct its energies, too a 
evaporated in empty and puerile spe- 
culations, which, after the lapse of a 
century of indefatigable exertion, left 
knowledge just where it found it. 
Bacon and Abelard, with the same 
advantages, happened to possess souls 
of a more elevated cast, and had the 
minds of their contemporaries been 
sufficiently prepared to have seconded 
their views, would have gone far in 
introducing a better state of things. 

For many centuries did this and 
ether splendid establishments in our 
island, of the monastic kind, beam in 
the full tide of their splendour, from 
the munificence of the wealthy and 
the ostentatious patronage of the great. 
Now, sunk in years, and dilapidated 
through neglect, they are fallen to in- 
glorious decay, and are fast mingling 
with their primitive dust. Exhibiting 
considerable skill and knowledge in 
architecture, although bearing withal 
many indications of barbarian taste, 
these venerable temples, reared for the 
most part by Gothic superstition, in- 
dubitably proclaim that ages of com- 
parative civilization and arts in their 
various stages and degrees of excel- 





lence, had passed by; arid were blotted 
ind. 


from the remembrance of mank 


In the wanderings’ of reverie,» 
launched ‘at once into ~_ wide soli+ 
] which is frequently apt to over« 
ae cndividual a rows ' the 
rein on the suggestions ‘of his faney. 
From the mouldering ruins of once 
splendid establishments which meet 
the eye of the antiquary in our island, 
I diverged to other climes and periods 
far more remote in the annals of time. 
And here I could not but be struck 
with the superior affinity, with the 
powers and exigencies of the human 
mind ; which subjects, combining 
moral relations, have over things of 
mere physical interest. ‘The sublime 
in natural objects may be said, genes 
rally, to yield in the intensity of its 
excitement, when viewed intrinsicall 
as such, to others far inferior in bul 
or in majesty, if these last are accom- 
panied with some unusual or brilliant 
display of human energy, or associated 
with some fine trait of moral character. 
I glanced, in retrospection, at the his- 
tory and the state of those countries 
which have long shone in civilization 
and in arts, or which, although now 
obscure, have yet witnessed past ages 
of moral grandeur, and then adverted 
to those extensive tracks of our globe, 
which, although peopled by myriads 
of human beings, had never emanci- 
pated beyond a primeval state,—where 
the light of science had never chased 
the glooms of barbarian ignorance, or 
opened the mind to thought or intel- 
ligent design. England, France, and 
Italy, Greece and Egypt respectivel 
occur to the mind as being those of all 
others whose soils have at various pe- 
riods been the theatres of a race of 
beings who have attained a high and 
glorious distinction among the ather 
nations of the world, and whose fame 
stands recorded in the numerous mo- 
puments of their taste, their skill, and 
their thinking, so far as involved :in 
the operation of any active energy. 

In this survey, Greece and pt 
may be thought, of all others, to. be 
the countries whose eras of gran- 
deur would naturally call up in the 
reflective mind the most signal remi- 
niscences, as their day has long passed 
by ; and the Republick which once gave 
birth to a Homer, a Phidias, and an 
Aristotle, or the latitudes which once 
witnessed the maturity of that genius 

which 
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which reared such structures, whether 
of tombs, pyramids, ..or temples, as 
have-in every subsequent age elicited 
theastenishment of civilized mankind, 
unfold images of teeming and mo- 
mentous interest. 
‘There is, I resumed, a world ¢ 
and legitimate enquiry, we' 
Saltolaned 2 eatch Ss inquisitive 
mind, as it. thus ranges through a 
country whose soi] bears upon its face 
the disencumbered piles of stately and 
majestic edifices, exhibiting consum- 
mate design, purity, and elevation of 
nius, and adone of resource. The 
| ee sympathies have, in a thou- 
sand instances, been found to be pow- 
erfully exeited, upon the first view of 
those remains of Athenian and Roman 
grandeur, which, both in their zenith 
and their decay, have est so 
many ton to celebrate. . de 
Chateaubriand’s ideas seemed to echo 
in unison to this simultaneous flow of 
sensations, when upon surmounting 
the citadel which commands the an- 
cient site of Lacedemon, he broke 
forth into sudden apostrophe :—‘‘ W hat 
a magnificent spectacle!” he exclaims, 
** but how melancholy !—The solita 
stream of the Eurotas running beneat 
the remains of the bridge Babyx, runs 


on every side, and not a creature to be 


seen among them. I stood motion- 
less in a kind of stupor at the contem- 
plation of this scene. A mixture of 
admiration and grief checked the cur- 
rent of my thoughts, and fixed me to 
the spot ;—profound silence — 
around me.”—Such sentiments have 
marked the first ebullitions of every 
traveller, who since the revival of 
letters and of taste in Europe, have 
been driven by curiosity, and a thirst 
for knowledge, to survey the august 
bat fallen memorials of former gran- 
deur, which diversify the classic soil 
of Attica. 

In gazing upon these proud memo- 
rials, which declare, in the most un- 
equivocal language, that a race of be- 
ings incomparably more intelligent and 
active than the present had once trod 
het cities—the long succession of years 
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weed of te intervened between the 
i its most enlightened days—a 
period when those historic records 
upon which we are wont to dwell 
withcuriosity and delight, were written 
—will naturally pass under. review. 
The arsstse: reverses that’ this 
country, which has ever stood high in 
the history of h»man intellect, has 
sustained, and the long reign of deso= 
lation which has since swept over its 
devoted head, has doubtless inspired 
the on pee of multitudes, and 
must still continue to occupy a place 
in the associations of the philosopher 
—_ witnesses the scenes of her fallen 
ory. 

What volumes, to the thinkin 
mind, will ever spontaneously ul 
upon the imagination of the traveller, 
as he roams through a country which, 
under other dynasties, and at periods 
grown grey with years, had brightened 
mm arts, and raised the empire of intel- 
lect to a very distinguished height! 
Multitudes of intelligent scholars from 
every part of Europe, adopting the 
habits of the recluse, have wandered 
oo these ruins of a former world, 
considered in a moral view, and whilst 
surrounded by a wilderness of broken 
columns, superb amphitheatres, and 
richly sculptured mausoleums, whether 
found in Italy, Greece, Egypt, or 
Asia Minor, have felt* their energies 
awakened by so invigorating a theme ; 
and have hence given to the world 
many important and beautiful specula- 
tions. 

It has been observed by a speculator 
upon the causes which hasten the de- 
cline and fall of nations—*‘ from the 
borders of the Persian Gulf to the 
shores of the Baltic sea; from Babylon 
and Palmyra, Egypt, Greece, and Italy, 
to Spain and Portugal, and the whole 
circle of the Hanseatic League, we 
trace the same ruinous remains of an- 
cient greatness, presenting a melancholy 
contrast with t verty, ignorance, 
and indolence of the present race of 
inhabitants; and an irresistible proof 
of the mutability of human affairs.” 
Another speculator of splendid abilities 





_ * It is well known that Gibbon first conceived the design of his. elaborate History 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol.—Volney gave free and unbounded scope to his fancy, and 


embodied the glowing re ater g aeening je 


scepticism. Denon, 


ng thoughts in the unlicensed speculations of 
others, 


have felt a kindling enthusiasm 


rise in their bosoms upon expatiating amongst these fading monuments of ancient magni- 


ficence. 


has 
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cate mazes of getting fortunes, .as_ well 
as of saving their lives, would do most 
segeowe i to adopt this practice, Haye 


has remarked, ‘‘ we have seen some 
States which: have spent their ip | 
at their commencement; some have 
blazed ont in their glory a little before 
their extinetion ; the meridian of some 
has ‘been: the: most splendid.—Others, 
and those the greatest number, have 
fluctuated, and experienced at different 
periods of their existence a great va- 
riety of fortune.” Jf, in imagination, 
we look abroad over our xzlobe, we 
shall: perceive that, although during 
the long line of ‘history we have re- 
cords of numerous States which have 
risen to eminence, and glory, and arts, 
they have, after all, formed compara- 
tively but an inconsiderable portion of 
mankind—like fertile and. cultivated 
spots surrounded by vast wastes of 
sand, destitute of verdure, or yielding 
no vegetable production of any size or 
beauty. The greater and preponderat- 
ing aggregate of mankind may be said 
to have remained in a savage state— 
so far as any positive intellectual 
energy has been elicited —from the 
Creation. A reason, hence, may be 
found, perhaps, why Historians and 
Philosophers have dwelt with such 
animated interest upon the signal vicis- 
‘situdes of several nations which, in 
their decay and total extinction, have 
left to posterity indubitable marks of 
pristine grandeur, that no mutila- 
tions of time or unsparing hostilities 
of barbarisms have succeeded in wholly 
effacing. 
‘To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 10. 

LTHOUGH neither your inte- 
resting columns are devoted in 
general to medical subjects, nor am I 
a practitioner, or have any experience in 
the science of medicine, still, I beg to 
claim your attention to some remarks 
on the ground of public good. All mo- 
ralists prescribe, and all worldly men, 
who scarcely listen to them, unite in al- 
lowing, that ee to meet cer- 
tain or probable evils is an act of pru- 
dence sanctioned by the calls of self-in- 
terest, and the blessings of Religion. 
What the medical practitioners deno- 
minate their prophylactic system, would 
be of infinite benefit, could it be in- 
troduced in every concern of human 
life—to prevent rather than to punish 
is the profoundest plan of all legislative 
and political wisdom—and those who 
busy themselves in the t waters, 
and in the crooked depths and intri- 





the néss to go along with, me in 
applying this principle to the fatal 
epidemic of Cholera. Morbus, which 
threatens in its tess from. the 
East to visit our United Kingdoms 
and | call upon medical men, while 
they have time, to become masters of 
this disease, that as its approach is dis- 
covered, they may be ready at their 
post to protect us from its ravages, 
from our beloved monarch to the 
poorest Jabourer of our ‘land :—more 
especially too, if it should be deemed 
necessary for us to send out our 
sons and nephews in the fleets and 
armies of our Union, w defend the 
cause in which we may be engaged, a 
timely preparation to meet this deadly 
and silent foe may prevent our ranks 
from being thiencd. efore their manly 
prowess is tried. 

It is said that the Cholera Morbus 
has sprung up in the Eastern parts of 
the globe. and has already passed into 
British India ; thence across Persia 
and the shores of the Caspian sea, 
has traversed a great part of Asia, and 
penetrated into Syria, compelling the 
wretched inhabitants of Aleppo to quit 
the ruins of their last asylum! and if 
it should proceed in the same diagonal 
line, its course will as rapidly stretch 
over the Northern parts of Europe, 
Germany, France, and thus to Great 
Britain. I have looked for the truth 
of this story into some of the. present 
correspondences, and also of those of tra- 
vellers during two or three years past, 
and I regret to find it verified in the 
private and public letters from Hin- 
dostan and Ceylon, of the date of 1821, 
and from Constantinople in December 
last. I have, from some relative 
connexions on both sides of that Pe- 
ninsula, gathered the information on 
which I can rely, that the prevalence 
of this disease has been so great, as,to 
be justly deemed an epidemic,, as 
general as the plague, and as our far- 
mer epidemics of small-pox in London, 
The suddenness of the attack is not 
more surprising than its almost instant 
fatality—a patient of full vigour and 
strength in the eaprning, becomes a 
corpse before noon ;—whole families, 


in the enjoyment of perfect ease, have 
in two days been swept into the same 
grave together. Schools and Temples, 
and places of public resort, have been 

deserted 
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deserted: through fear, and private 

dwellings have also become the seats of 
tal misery and devastation. 

‘In the last Church Missionary Re- 
port, the PB iviko of the Rev. Joseph 

night, from Vellore in Ceylon, states 
several instances of the ravages of this 
fatal disease. In the same year (1821) 
the danger was apprehended in the 
niglit air; the schools were on this 
account closed at an earlier hour than 
usual—the places of worship were less 
attended, and the ministers improved 
the visitationdor a serious exhortation 
to forsake sin. Among the idolatrous 
heathens and Brahmins, their temples 
were sometimes filled with offerings 
to appease the anger of their offended 
deities—their goddess “* Amma” was 
the most zealously propitiated in this 
manner, by singing verses to her, and 
by prostration and prayer, morning and 
evening. On these they had more re- 
liance than on the medicines which 
were offered to them, although two of 
them were thereby recovered ; but in 
one villagea house, which had contained’ 
sixteen persons, was left uninhabited, 
all having died. In some places the 
sick have been carried to their temple, 
where they fancied that the deity would 
work a miracle for their restoration, 
and were averse to any medicine, or 
advice to return home; they even 
treated these with contempt, and called 
it “* Amma’s sickness,” and “* Amma's 
medicine.” Mr. K. says, he never 
witnessed so much distress as in this 
visit, and he felt powerfully impressed 
with the duty of interceding with God 
for these people, that the plague might 
either be stayed or sanctified: the visi- 
tation was truly awful. ‘‘ Some,” he 
adds, ‘* whom 1 found at the Kykooler 
Temple to-day, were dead ; others 
who were there were somewhat re- 
covered ; and their friends, who were 
attending them, boastingly exclaimed 
of their idol, ‘ Poothrarayer has been 
gracious’ to us”!”’ A small temple to 
the Devil Viraven being in a ruinous 
state, the people were urged by the 
craft of the Brahsnitie, and through 
feat’of this sickness, to rebuild it. 

The activity of this missionary, in 
his earnest efforts to console them, and 
to call them to a better knowledge of 
God, has been truly exemplary—and 
the epidemic afforded ample occasion 
for ‘the exercise of his Christian zeal. 

Across Hindostan, from Calcutta to 
Bombay, the alarm has been spread, 
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and the fatal visitation has been fele— 
the medical Practitioners im the armies 
of the British settlements have been 
very active in their efforts--and it»is 
hoped that ‘the more recent: returns.of 
the state of the tive battalions 
will shew some abatement of the epi- 
demic. 

The progress, therefore, of the disease 
Northward, next claizas the serious 
attention of every friend to mankind— 
its approach is to be deprecated as a 

ague—and no measures ought to be 
relinquished that can in any degree 
tend to alleviate or prevent its dire 
fatality. Rules of living, diet, daily 
habits, customary associations, and 
evening resorts, lentteas, habitation, 
weather, medicine, &c. should be 
stated under the authority of medical 
men of the college for the government 
of every individual—what should be 
done, and what should be omitted and 
foreborne—so as to repel the contagion 
and preserve the climate pure, and the 
fire-side healthy—and shove all, the 
mercy of God invoked, not only by 
humble and devout supplication, but 
also by reformation of life and man- 
ners ! A. H 


Mr. Ursay, 


Feb. 11. 
HE following characters of nations, 
extracted from a work, entitled, 
** Docte Nuge Gaudentii Jocosi*,” 
may interest such of your readers as 
are accustomed to theorise upon human 


nature. However national pride may 
be offended, no one can deny justice to 
some of the attributes, thongh it is to 
be hoped that the writer has judged 
hastily of Britain, or, to speak logically, 
the induction has been made without 
sufficient investigation. 


‘¢ Nationum Proprietates et Regionum. 

Hispani, consulti, bellicosi, graves. 

Itali, ingeniosi, vindictee eupidi. 

Galli, mobiles, intemperantes. 

Britanni, versipelles negotiatores. 

Belge, delicati, negotiis et linguis dediti. 

Germani, bellatores simplices, benefici: Ex 
his 

Francones, fortes, robusti, vini et veritatis 
amantes. 

Bavari, sumptuosi conviatores. 

Suevi, leves, timidi, loquaces, gloriosi. 

Misnenses, munifici, locupletes. 

Saxones, versuti, contumaces. 

Rheni, accole, frugi, hospitales, aperti. 

Bohemi, inhamani, preedatores, seditiosi. 


* Solisbaci, Impensis Johannis. Leonardi 
Buggelii, Anno 1713, 18mo, 





Pannones, 
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Pannones, vulgd Hungari, asperi victis in 

aureo solio. , 
Poloni, omnium nationum venenum, quia 

nulli favent.” 

Buonaparte, it will be remembered, 
called us a nation de boutiques. The 
following jingling lines are from the 
same miscellany: harsh as they may 
sound, their truth cannot be devised. 
“+ Vir bend vestitus, pro vestibus esse peritus 
Creditur a mille, quamvis idiota sit ille : 

Si careat veste, nec sit vestitus honesté, 
Nullius est laudis quamvis sciat omne quod 
audis.” 


These epigrams characterise not a 
single nation, but a profession in all : 


«¢ Jurisconsulti vere prudentes. 

Juris prudentes, prudentes jure vocantur, 
Tam bené cui studeant provideantque sibi. 
Jurista precedit Medicum. 

Non facies fartum, legem hanc Jurista 
notabit : 
Sex non occides, pertinet ad Medicum.” 
Yours, &c. TALPA. 


op - 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 12. 
“pse following epitaph is inscribed 
in gold letters, on a plate of 
brass, in a niche in the wall of South- 
well’s aile, in the parish-church of 
Frampton-Cotterel, Gloucestershire. 


*¢ Reader, thou treadest on the sacred 
ashes of John Symes, Esq. who in the late 
unhappy times of Rebellion, was forced (for 
his signal loyalty to his prince) to leave his 
former habitation at Poundesford, in the 
parish of Priminster in the county of So- 
merset, and to seek a repose for his old age 
in this parish. He was a man greatly re- 
nowned iS hbo, justice, integrity, and 
sobriety, which talents he did not hide in a 
napkin, but religiously exercised in the 
whole conduct of hi hie, especially in the 
government of that county wherein he bore 
all the honourable offices incident to a 
country gentleman, as knight of the shire 
(elected nemine contradicente) for the Par- 
liament held at Westminster in the 21st 

of King James, High Sheriffe, Deputy 
Lieutenant for many years, and Justice of 
the Peace for 40 years and upwards. And 
as he was careful and solicitous to discharge 
his duty to God, his Sovereign, aud Coun- 
try, so God was pleased to bestow on him 
several (also) of his special care and 
favour, as days, accompanied with 
a most healthy constitution body for 
above 80 years, and of his mind to the last: 
As alse a numerous posterity, even of chil- 
dren and childrens’ children, to the number 
of 100 and u » descended of his loyns 
wy his only wife Amy, the daughter of 
omas Morner, of Cloved, in the county 
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7 months, and 17 days 
return of his Prince to his crown mm 
doms, after a long and most b xe 
and the flourishing condition both of 

and » havi i ’ 
ae he chearfully’ resigned his soul 


: 
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joyfal resurrection.” . 

I observe the frequent mention of 
Colonel Carlos in your later volumes. 
By Chamberlayne’s “* Angliz Notitia,” 
1073, it appears that hé was one of 
the Gentlemen in Ordinary of the 
Privy Chamber, for the midsummer 
quarter. Bopuntensis. 


an - a 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 19. 

SALOPIAN wishes to know 

whether the act of Elizabeth, or 
any other Act of Parliament, gives to 
the Crown a priority and a preference 
on a common bond, over other bonds 
or assigned securities of previous date ? 
He makes this query from the follow- 
ing circumstance. A surety for ap 
oticer of the crown became liable to a 
penalty, for which the Crown took his 
bond, payable at his decease. The 
surety hesitated granting sach bond, 
fearing other bondholders, or assigned 
securities would be injured, in case 
any priority or preference was claimed 
by the Crown; and writes to a friend 
(which letter can be produced) * after 
I sign the new bond to Government, 
all my creditors antecedent to that are 
safe, and this I am assured of by the 
Government Solicitor.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, a Government Solicitor, on 
the decease of the surety, has seized 
on the premises ; ordered every thing 
to be sold and paid to the Crown; 
employed a country attorney to carry 
the same into execution, who has 
frightened the tenants under assign- 
ments, from paying the arrears and 
last half-yearly rents, due previous to 
the decease of the surety, into the 
hands of the receiver, setting up, that 
he has a priority and preference even 
to such arrears and rents; and they 
are now using and urging every pos- 
sible means to seize and get all monies 
immediately into their Hands, if not 


to the total exclusion, at least, in prie- 

rity and preference to all other bonds- 

men or assigned securities. Can this 
be maintained as legal and right? 

Yours, &c. B > : 

r. 
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“Mr Ursan,” ”* Norfolk; Jan. 24. 
pre’: in our customs, sig- 
nifies a thing devoted or conse- 
crated to God, for the pacification of 
his wrath, in case of any misfortune— 
a8. a person coming to a violent end, 
without. the fault of any rcasonable 
creature; as, if a horse should strike 
his keeper, and so°kill him. In this 
case the horse is to be a deodand ; that 
is, he is to be sold, and the price dis- 
tributed to the poor, as an expiation of 
that dreadful event. . 
In reply to ** J. A.'s” charge of Su- 
| were which he has brought against 
nds, (Dec. p. 488) I send you, 
Mr. Urban, the above definition from 
an excellent Cyclopedia, published 
anonymously, 1754. This account 
does not found Deodands upon our 
law, i. e. statute law, but as our com- 
mon law in general is, on our ancient 
customs, and these are agreed to have 
been founded on common sense, i.e. 
the common sense of the nation, re- 
specting the revealed law of God, and 
how the same could be most literally 
applied to circumstances with them. 
us Deodands cannot justly be 


called superstitious in their origin ; 
nor can they be justly said to be su- 


tstitiously applied in our present 

jurisprudence. 

hen a person is found dead; as 
God has expressed the great value which 
he is pleased to put on human life, 
and his high abhorrence of Marder, 
it is necessary to enquire what was 
the cause of the death ; if this shall be 
found to have been murder, then so 
soon as the murderer shall be convict- 
ed, he is delivered over to death, not 
merely as a punishment, but, so far 
as lies in us, to expiate God’s declared 
wrath against murder, and, “ that the 
people may hear, and fear, and do so 
no more.” 

Ifthecase shall appear Manslaughter, 
still the degree of punishment has the 
same aspect, and is assimilated perhaps 
as nearly as circumstances will permit, 
to the law provided for the same case. 
Deuteronomy xix. xxi. 

Tf by any animal without any fault 
of man, then that animal becomes deo- 
dand, as by Exodus xxi. 28. We have 

custom indeed, commuted the life 
the animal, for a sum of money, 
and this commonly a smal! sum, bear- 


ing little ion to the value of the 
catagha Bat in this case due and se- 
Gewr. Mac. Felruary, 1823, 
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rious enquiry is first made, still bearing 
the same regard to God's law. ‘On 
this head I can assure “J. A.” that T 
have, in the course ofa long life, known 
repeated instances of the owner's vo- 
luntarily destroying the animals; nay, 
I have known cases where the people 
of the vicinity have taken upon them 
to execute he law, in case of the 
owner’s neglect, and never knew any 
prosecution having been instituted in 
these cases of high irregularity, the 
owners having been advised to be 
content with procuring an admonish- 
ment to be given to them, rather than 
to hazard the entire suppression of 
these feelings of reverence of God’s 
law, although the same were impro- 
perly expressed. 

In the case of any inanimate thing 
causing death, e.g. the sail of a mill, 
still due enquiry is made, and the same 
becomes deodand ; and still. with the 
same view. 

If the person having the care of the 
animal, or inanimate thing moving to 
the death of man, is proved to have 
been negligent in his care, he is 
punished in proportion to the degree 
of negligence or carelessness exhibited 

im. 

Now, Mr. Urban, I cannot see what 
superstition, properly so called, here is 
in these cases; nor, strictly speaking, 
can an excessive fine be imposed in 
lieu of deodand, for, the animal being, 
ipso facto, forfeited by the law, the 
owner thereof cannot be compelled to 
redeem thein. 

*« J. A.” says that without these pro- 
ceedings, or with them, he should feel 
himself bound in conscience, to make 
what amends he could, to the family 
of the sufferer in any such case, and 
so, no doubt, would every conscien- 
tious man feel himself bound; but in 
this case, if no such proceedings took 
place, no conscientious king, or con- 
scientious people, having the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, could feel that 
they had done what was in their power, 
and what was incumbent on them, to 
— and avert the wrath of God. 

‘our Correspondent ‘‘ E. G.” (same 
Mag. p. 497) has some remarks on 
French customs at this time, very ap- 
posite ; ‘* there,” he says, ‘‘ where a 
Coroner’s Inquest is unknown, a 
Frenchman sees the body taken out 
of the Seine, shrugs his shoulders, 
sighs n’importe—and passes on.” 

I con- 
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I conclude with hoping that this 
disregard. of human life, and of God’s 
laws, will never take root in England ; 
and that all Englishmen, will be very 
careful of traducing these by calling 
them superstitious; lest he should, 
however unwittingly, aid in bringing 
inio action the reign of reason, as it 
has been called, but, in truth and in 
substance, the reign of licentiousness. 

1. presume ‘J. A.” does not con- 
found Deodands with Mortuaries, these 
being quite distinct; the court in the 
late case of Sir T. C. Bunbury dis- 
countenanced severe extension of the 
law in a claim for a Mortuary, made 
by the Lord Paramount of Sir T. C. 
B.’s manor. 

In the case of the death of the Com- 
mercial Traveller at Schole Inn, Nor- 
folk, lately, under very aggravated cir- 
cumstances of carelessness, not to say 
wantonness of the driver of the coach, 
the Court directed all charges incurred 
by the illness, &c. of the Sufferer, to 
be given to the plaintiff as damages, 
together with costs; but declared that 
the Law had not, nor would the Court 
presume to fix a value on the life of a 
man; this reasoning applies equally 
where immediate death ensues on an 


accident. W.H. W. 
~--@-—— 
FLY LEAVES.—No. VIII. 
Old Scotch Musick. 


HE late Dr. Burney possessed a 
valuable oblong volume in Ma- 
nuscript of Scottish Musick. It had 
been presented to him ‘“ from Dr. 
Skene, professor of Humanity and Phi- 
losophy in Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, June 1781 :” and it was sup- 
posed “the Collector was the first 
rson who received the degree of 
Taster of Arts in Marischal College.” 
The title of the work is, ‘« dn Play- 
ing Booke for the Lvte. Wherin ar 
contained many currents and other mv- 
sical things. Musica mentis medicina 
mest. Al Aberdein. Nolted and 
collected by Robert. Gordon. In the 
eere of our Lord 1627. In Felruarie. 
he back of the title has a drawing 
of a person playing on the lute, and 
named on aribband Mvsica. With 
several tunes that have no better dis- 
tinguishment than “ A Ballat,” or “A 
Current,”’ are others with the follow- 
ing titles, of which only a few are now 
known. 


The, Buflens. — Sleepe . wayward 
thoughts. — Sapnicola, —Sheepheard 
saw thou not.——What if a day.—Give 
caire does cause mey cry.—Canaries.— 
Finis, quod Ostend, (no title.) —Finis 
ballatt, or Almon.—Hurries Renrreat. 
—Queen’s Current.—Frogge’s Gal; 
re as the Duinbe.—- Weg 
Daphne did.—The Prince Almon.— 
The day dawes.—Cum sueit Love lett 
sorow ceasse. — Finis, Haddington’s 
mask.--Thir Gawens.--Finis, qoesae's 
Almone, as it is played on a fourteen 
cord lute. — A Saraband.—Ther wer 
three Ravns.—* In a gardeen so green, 
—Haddington’s maske.—The barg of 


maske.—Begon sueit night.—Tell me. 


Daphne.—Lachrymy.—A stryngof the 
Senaieh Parin.-- Fes, Danes Cur- 
rent.— Fantasie. —A_ passing sour.— 
Ballart’s Current—The quadro pavin. 
—The galziart of the pavin.—* In till 
a mirthful May Morning.—Orlio’s 
Current.—Hebrun’s Current.—A Port. 
—Port Priest.—Before the Greekes.— 
Brangle, simple—The Old Man.—I 
long for the Wedding.—Gray steel.— 
Put on the Sark on Munday.—Brail 
de Poyetu.—Ostende.—God be with 
the Geordie. —A Pasmissour.—A 
Brangle with the braking of it.—A 
Braill: second, third, fourt, fift, sext 
braill.—Thoes rare and good im all.— 
Finis, Lilt Ladie: An. Gordone.—A 
daunce.—Green greus y¢ rashes.—Com 
Love lets walk. Finis. Cum lett us 
walk into yon springe.—Hunter’s car- 
rerre—Vpon a Sommer's time.—Its 
a wonder to see how y€ world doos 
oe.—An thou wer myn oun thing.— 
‘inis port Jean Kinsay.—Cock-stouns 
hoggie.—Wo hetyke thy waerie bodie. 
Ladie Laudion’s Liiii—Have ovér the 
water.—I long for thy virginitie.— 
From the fair of Lavintan shore. — 
Keath keares not for thy kyndnes.— 
Earlie in a Mornning.—Galua, Tom. 
—The tript of Diram.—Kist her while 
she blusht.—God be with my bonnie 
love.—Whip my toudie.—Bon accord. 
*M beelful breest—Hench me_ma- 
lie Gray.—* Thir gawens ar gey.—-A 
preludium.—Finis huic libro imposi- 
tus. Anno D. 1fi2@9. Ad finem. De- 
cem.’6. In Stra-Loth. 

Four, thus marked, (*) are men- 
tioned by Ritson in the Historical 
Essay on Scotish Song, (p. lvi.) as in- 
serted in ‘the first known Collection 
of Scotch Songs,’’ printed at Aberdeen 
in 1666: this list om a valeshiopt: 

ition 
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dition to the List of Desiderata in 

Scotish Song, by Ritson, published in 

the Seotch Magazine for Jan. 1802. 
Ev. Hoop. 


Mr. Uraan, Devon, Feb. &.. 
EING in habits of attending 


much to the interesting sub- 
ject of Polar Magnetism, on’ ac- 
count of its manifest importance to ge- 
neral Science, Navigation, and Com- 
merce, -I participate strongly in ‘the 
anxious feelings at present powerfully 
excited by the distressing uncertainty 
of the fate of the brave Navigators so 
long unheard of in their second enter- 
prising attempt to discover a North- 
west Passage. 

In your valuable records of useful 
and ornamental literature, I expressed 
my doubts of achieving the object in 
view in the proposed direction as soon 
as that was publicly announced. The 
very name of Repulse Bay, through 
which the voyage was to be prosecuted, 
augured ill to the success of the expe- 
dition ; and the ascertained loss of two 
ships near Marble Island, at the South 
oul of Welcome Channel, leading into 
that Bay, and on a projected voyage 
to the Coppermine River, is little cal- 
culated to alleviate our fears for the 
safety of the Discovery-ships command- 
ed by the admirable Captain Parry, 
whose daring labours have already con- 
ferred such signal benefits on nautical 
and magnetic science. 

In Behring’s Straits it has been long 
known that a barrier of ice extends 
from the Asiatic to the American 
Coast, in the height of Summer, as 
high wp as the parallel of latitude of 
Icy Cape. The current found in this 
strait slenrty indicates the existence of 
a passage which evidently can never 
be subservient to purposes of commer- 
cial utility. Thus, with no well- 
founded hope of getting on the hyper- 
borean coast, from either of its extre- 
mities, it is much to be lamented that 
Behring’s Straits: were not again ex- 
plored, as that could have been done 
with pérfect safety. There may be a 
hopé that the ships got through the 
long narrow channel running out of 
Repulse Bay during the last Summer. 
If this had been effected the first Sum- 
mer, Captain Franklin would have 
foond marks ‘set up on the Coast, and 
particularly at the mouth of the Cop- 
per Mire River, indicating the passage 


Col. Macdonald on Polar Magnetism. 
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of the Discovery-ships. There may 
also be a slender hope that they re- 
main frozen up in some of the Northi- 
ern inlets of Hudson’s Bay. South- 
ampton Island lies between 62° 30’ 
poe 1 -wl 66° 30’ of latitude ; and be- 
tween 82° and 85° of West longitude. 
The whole of this coast should, as early 
as possible, be examined by employing 
the Natives. The following places 
ought to be diligently explored, both 
by land and water: viz. f veneered Bay, 
its North Coast, the Channel from it 
into the Hyperborean Sea, Wager 
Creek, the American Coast from it, 
down to Cape Mackey in gi° West 
longitude, the Chesterfield-inlet be- 
tween this Cape, and Baker’s Fore- 
land; and ony islands, if existing in 
the broad Welcome passage, between 
Southampton Island and the above- 
mentioned lines of the American 
Coast. These seas will not be open 
for such search till next Summer; but 
the examination by land may be en- 
tered on earlier. ‘The ships are pro- 
visioned for three years; but still, a 
strong vessel with necessaries should 
be sent out. We cannot utterly de- 
y oe till all this has been done; and 
should no traces of our intrepid and 
unfortunate navigators be discovered, 
a grateful country must support their 
helpless families with the only con- 
solation of the memory of their he- 
roism transmitted to posterity on the 
records of history. 

We impatiently expect the account 
of Captain Franklin’s investigations, 
principally as they may throw farther 
ight on magnetic variation. Science 
cannot derive a maximum of utility 
from what has been discovered till & 
ship is sent out on purpose to ascertain 
the precise position of the North-west 
Magnetic Pole; that is to say, the lon- 
gitude and latitude of the exact point 
where the dipping needle would stand 
perpendicular in continuation of the 
Pole situated on the line of no varia- 
tion. The same ship might in the 
Summer explore the Polar Basin by 
passing into it through one of the open 
channels on the North side of the 
sound which ought to be called Cap- 
tain Parry's Sound. The ship must 
winter where the grand ultimate ob- 
As 
for the Hyperborean Coast running 
nearly on x parallel of 70° from Re- 


pulse Bay to Behring’s Straits, that 


evidently can be now only investigated 
»V 
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by gradually establishing provisioned 
Black-houses. From the Copper Mine 
River to Behring’s Straits ; longi- 
tudinal distance, at twenty miles to a 
degree, is about 1000 miles. The 
mouth of Mackenzie’s River, in near! 

6g° latitude, and 132° longitude, will 
form.a convenient station. In process 
of time, the islands of the West part 
of the Polar Basin may be gradually 
examined from these stations ; and in- 
dependent of scientific benefits, a great 
increase of the fur-trade may be one 
of the resulting advantages. If we 
neglect this object, it is probable that 
Russia may ay this coast by fac- 
tories. oun Macpona.p. 


Mr. Ursay, Eltham, Feb. 1. 


i* your last Volume, part ii. p. 506, 

there is an enquiry after Mr. Amos 
Green and his two brothers. Of the 
brothers I knew little, and recollect 
only that the one at Christ’s Hospital 
appeared to be a martyr to the gout. 

Of Amos Green, the enclosed is an 
accurate and impartial account; and 
from my own knowledge of him, I 
could not only confirm, but strengthen 
what it says of his amiable and excel- 
lent heart. In the course of my long 
life, I question if I ever knew his 
equal in humble- mindedness, good 
temper, benevolence, affection, zeal 
in the service of his friends, charity, 
piety. In a word, in all the mild vir- 
tues of Christianity, free from all en- 
thusiasm or excess of any kind. 

His character ably drawn must de- 
light all, and do good to many ; if co- 
pied by all, this world would be a pa- 
radise. 

“Your Correspondent wishes for 
some account of Mr. Amos Green, and 
I am happy to embrace this opportu- 
nity of bearing testimony to the talents 
and merit of one of the best men that 
I have ever known, with whom I 
lived in habits of intimacy for more 
than forty years, in consequence of a 
friendship formed at school, and con- 
tinued eoush life. Mr. Green re- 
sided during many years with Anthon 
Deane, Esq. at Bath. By every beonels 
of Mr. Deane’s family, and by a nu- 
merous circle of friends, Mr. Green 
was respected and beloved in the high- 
est degree. His talents for painting 
were of a very superior kind; in fruit 
and flowers he was perhaps unequalled, 
and his landscapes were greatly ad- 


mired. He was icularly’ success- 
ful in copying Claude, and it was 
scarcely ex ise; when’ a 
friend who was remarkable for his 
fine taste in painting, told him that 
in future the connoisseurs would en- 
quire: for Green’s Claudes.’ He miar- 
ried Miss Lister, a lady of large’ for- 
tune and uncommon accompli . 
and whose skill in drawing was almost 
equal to his own. They spent their 

inters in York, and their Sammers 
at a cottage near Ambleside. ‘That 
beautiful country afforded an endless 
variety of scenes to which both Mr. 
and Mrs. Green have done justice 
in an admirable collection of views 
from Nature. Mr. Green died at York. 
His lady survived him some years, and 
at her death she directed his paintin 
to be sold in London for the benefit 
of a Charitable Institution. They had 
no family, and I believe both Mr. 
Green’s brothers died before him.—In 
the course of my acquaintance with the 
world, I cannot point out a ‘more 
faultless character than I believe Mr. 
Green’s to have been. The uncom- 
mon gentleness of his nature, the be- 
nevolence of his heart, his religious 

rinciples, and his sincere humility, 
insured the love and esteem of all who 
knew him; but few can speak from 
such intimate knowledge of his cha- 
racter. 

“The Pictures were sold by Mr. 
Christie in July last.” 

Yours, &c. J. B. 

*,* We have this Correspondent’s ad- 
dress, who will give further information if 
required. 


——o-- 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 7. 
BSERVING in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December last, a 
letter requesting information respect- 
ing the late Messrs. Greens, natives of 
Hales Owen, I have pleasure im stat- 
ing some particulars of one of them, 
and in bearing testimony to the justice 
of your Correspondent’s commeénda- 
tion of his talents, as well as ‘to’ his 
many virtues and amiable qualities, 

with which I was well acquainted: 
Mr. Amos Green (probably ‘about 
the time mentioned by your Corre- 
spondant, viz. 1757) contracted an in- 
timate friendship with the late An- 


thony Deane, Esq. of Bath; and'be- 


came for many years a constant resi- 
dent in his family ; between every 
branch of which and himself ‘there 


sub- 
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subsisted the most cordial rd. till 
the »time.of -his death. In_ + oo 
1796,, Mr. A. Green. married Miss 
Lister, a lady of much natural talent, 
and of an highly-cultivated, right-judg- 
ing mind, and steadily religious prin- 
ciples; who also excelled in drawing. 
And from this time: he lived at York, 
her previous place of residence ; usually 

ing the summer months at Am- 

eside. 

He died in June 1807, esteemed 
and beloved by all who knew him, 
for his kindness and benevolence of 
heart, his sweetness of temper, hum- 
ble and pious spirit, and agreeable 
conversation and manners; no less 
than admired by them as an Artist, for 

nius, taste, and execution. He was 

ried at a village near York, I believe 
Fulford. 

His lady resided at York, and in the 
neighbourhood, till her death, which 
took place in the autumn of 1821, and 
directed by will that the pictures 
painted b Mr. Green, and in her pos- 
session, should be sold ; and the pro- 
duce applied to charitable purposes. 

H. 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, Feb. 4. 


he your last Number, p. 60, the 


Reviewer of a new musical publi- 
? 


cation, the ‘‘ Harmonicon,” refers to 
a Canzonet composed for the work 
by Mr. Braham, and adapted to the 
words of a song, beginning “ O very 
sweet was morning's dawn,” stated to 


be the production of M. G. Lewis, 


Allow me to make an observation 
or two on the subject: the Song was 
not written by Mr. Lewis; it was 
published, I think, in the autumn of 
the year 1807, in 2 popular newspaper, 
and prefaced thus: ‘* Mary; an at- 
tempt to adapt English words to a 
very wild and pathetic Irish air, known 
among the peasantry of the province 
of Connaught, by the title of Maurien 
Oge, or Owg. Nothing, however, but 

melody of this ditty remains ; 
both the name of the Poet, and the 
poetry itself, being lost in the stream 
of time.”” Mr. Braham is a fine com- 
poser; but his Canzonet in the Har- 
monicon is, though well executed, 
neither wild nor pathetic, and there- 
fore does not suit the meaning of Mary. 
Let me add, that the words of the 
Song, such as they are, are incorrectly 


Song in the ‘“* Harmonicon™ 
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given in the Harmonicon: they may 
found, if thought worth the trouble 
of inquiry, as they were originally 
written, in the Sun Newspaper of Ja- 
nuary 15, 1823, in which widely-cir- 
culated publication, I, from absolute 
necessity, inserted them, aeconypanied 
by a letter; possessing no more ¢fféc- 
tual method of- defence against ‘the 
disgraceful charge of claiming as’ mine 
the production of another man; and 
of one distinguished for his taste and 
genius. This vindication of myself 
was my object in addressing the Editor 
of the Sun ; and is likewise my reason 
for now trespassing on you. The Song 
of Mary was written by me, about 
twenty years ago, and I beg leave to 
observe, with great deference to those 
who think otherwise, that it is. an 
eflusion which cannot possibly do any 
honour to the muse of Mr. Lewis, nor 
much even to that of 


Yours, &c. Epwarp MancIin. 


Mr. Ursan, Devon, Feb. 10. 
| age 8 NG how very exten- 


sively your excellent Miscel- 

lany is circulated, permit me to call 
the serious attention of your nume- 
rous readers to the dangerous _politi- 
cal doctrines again industriously pro- 
pagated, and, T am concerned to say, 
adopted as the genuine sentiments of 
County Meetings. Mach unjust oblo- 
quy has been thrown out against the 
most able and successful military cha- 
racter in Europe, for terming these 
meetings a farce. No person has a 
right to vote at these meetings except 
he be a Freeholder: whereas, in point 
of fact, it is perfectly known that three 
fourths of those that hold up their 
hands there are not qualified persons ; 
and, consequently, decisions so ob- 
tained fall, with the strictest propriety, 
under the above expressive appellation. 
Votes legitimately unexceptionable 
ean be had only by assigning a sepa- 
rate space in front of the hustings to 
real freeholders of counties. For want 
of this just regulation, any extravagant 
proposition made, however much op- 
posed, is carried by senseless acclama- 
tion, and sent up to Parliament as the 
sense of the county at large. ‘It is 
thus, that we are again witnessing the 
revival of the insane project of Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage. 
I really thought this wild chimera had 
been consigned “ to the tomb of all the 
Ca- 
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Capulets;” but not so, as it is again 
proposed as a sure recipe for renderin: 
every rogue an honest man. It woul 
be a mere waste of words to repeat 
what'has been so often and so ably 
urged against such visionary and ab- 
surd tenets. If any thing more irra- 
tional than another could be proposed 
to keep the people in a state of un- 
ceasing confusion, idleness, drunken- 
ness, riot, and immorality, it would 
be this precious doctrine carried into 
alaw. This is not all; as from the 
imperfection of human nature, bri- 
bery and corruption, in numberless 
shapes, and artfully masked to elude 
detection, would become fearfully pre- 
valent ; and if oaths were had recourse 
to, perjury would add to the dreadful 
magnitade of crime. It is to be hoped, 
that the wisdom of Parliament will 
scout this demoralising doctrine as 
often as the criminal folly of proposing 
its adoption is obstinately perseverec 
in by needy adventurers, who have 
founded expectations of personal ad- 
vantage on dangerous innovations. 
The question of rational reform, as 
it is called, is now more than ever sup- 
ported ; and yet no specific plan has been 
suggested, because the political machine 
is found to work sufficiently well for 
all purposes of public utility. It is an 
ascertained fact, that the Opposition 
(and a temperate Opposition is constitu- 
tional) haveactually a greater number of 
constant supporters than the Ministry : 
but there are known to be 195 inde- 
pendent members, from among whom 
arise the excess over even numbers, 
and consequently the majorities requi- 
site for carrying on the business of the 
country. here are many members 
who seldom vote. From this it ma- 
vifestly follows, that though favours 
conferred have their effect, it is still 
by the influence of public opinion that 
the system of Government is conducted. 
There may be above 400 boronghs, 
and it would be a question of indefi- 
nite inquiry in what manner they be- 
came, what they positively are, indi- 
vidual property, which cannot be ta- 
ken away, as flippantly proposed at pub- 
lic meetings, without as complete a 
robbery as it would be to deprive the 
fundholder of a part of his interest or 
capital. When the immortal son of 
Chatham formed the union with Ire- 
land, he felt and acted on this truth, 
by the purchase of the boroughs no 
longer necessary. The boroughs are 





of introducing the monied interest in- 
to the House of Commons; and with- 
out this, such property would not be 
secure, because unrepresented. Inde- 

ndeut and wealthy characters of in- 
hemntion and talents are averse to pur- 
chase a. seat; and much more so," to 
bribe the eleetors of open boroughs, 
in order to serve their country in Par- 
liament. ‘To obviate this illegality of 
admission, a certain number of the mi- 
nor boroughs might be purchased with 
the public money on Mr. Pitt’s plan, 
and fairly and openly sold to qualified 
persons, the purchase-money going al- 
ways into the public purse. This would 
be an honourable and unobjectionable 
procedure; and the corrupt electors 
paid for their borough, would still have 
their personal vote in their counties. — 
Again, it is allowed on all sides, that 
large and populous cities ought to be 
represented in Parliament. “To meet 
this exigency, it would be no hardship 
on wealthy owners of numerous bo- 
roughs to part with some of them at 
a value of twenty, or more years’ pur- 
chase. The cities on which: these pri- 
vileges to return members would be 
conferred, would repay into the pub- 
lic treasury the original purchase-mo- 
ney. As for the duration of Parlia- 
ments, Mr. Urban, it may be a mat- 
ter of indifference whether the period 
be seven or five years. The former 
was adopted at the time as a security 
against Popish danger, ‘That being 
now merely nominal, the latter pe- 
riod might be more eligible; more es- 
pecially as it would establish a better 
reciprocal feeling of obligation between 
the electors and elected. There is an 
inconvenience amounting to a — 
evil in county elections, to be obviated 
by a very simple remedy. Instead of 
having the election at only one place, 
the votes, on the same day, might be 
taken, either parochially, or at three of 
more specific places. This would ex- 
clude much expense, trouble, and dis- 
sipation, 

Reform, Mr. Urban, seems to be 
pressing forward more than hitherto, 
and in such permanent works as yours, 
every well-wisher to his country should 
throw out such ideas as occur to him, 
because it is by temperate discussion 
that the sentiments of intelligent and 
reflecting men are elicited; and thus 
safe and constitutional conclusions ate 
arrived at, for qualified application, 

should 
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should ‘present or. future , exigencies 
be supposed to require them. 

Yours, &c.. .Joun,Macponacp, 
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STONEHENGE, 


* Thon noblest monument of Albion's isle, 
Whether by Merlin’s aid, from Scythia’s shore, 
To Amber's fatal plain, Pendraron bore, 

Fuge frame of giant hands the mighty pile, 

T’ entomb his Britons slain by Herguist's guile, 
Or Druid Priests, sprinkled with human gore, 
Taught mid thy massy maze their mystic lore ; 

Or Danish chiefs, enriched with savage spoil, 
To Victory’s idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 

Rear’d the rude heap; or, ip thy haliow'd round, 
Repose the kings of Brutus’ genuine line ; 

Or here those kings in solemn state were crown'd. 
Studious to trace thy pond’rous origin, 

We muse on many an antient tale renown'd.” 
A$ the subject for the Newdigate 
Prize Poem for this year is 
“STONEHENGE,” we shall, at the re- 
wt of an Oxford Correspondent, 
devote a page or two to the considera- 
tion of the probable origin and pur- 
poses of this extraordinary monument. 
This interesting assemblage of stones 
is distant two miles West of Ames- 
bury, and six miles from ——~ 
The name of Stonehenge is evidently 
Saxon, q. d. the hanging-stones. 
Passing by the fanciful opinions and 


conjectures of Nennius, Jeffrey of 


Monmouth, and Henry cA Huntingdon 
e 


(alluded to in the above elegant Sonnet) 
we shall first notice the celebrated 
Camden; who could see nothing but 
confusion and rudeness in this stately 
ile. 

. Inigo Jones (who in 1655 first pub- 
lished any regular work on Stonehenge), 
full of ideas of architecture, conceived 
it to be a Tuscan temple of Coelum or 
Terminus, built by the Romans, as if 
the rudest monuments of that people 
were not more regular than this. e 
thought it was raised at a period when 
the Romans “had settled the country 
under their own empire; and by the 
introduction of foreign colonies, had 
reduced the natural inhabitants unto 
the society of civil life, by training 
them up in the liberal sciences.” 

Dr. Charleton, in 1663, published 
an answer to Jones's work, in which 
he contends that Stonehenge was 
erected by the Danes; but this could 
not be the case, as the monument ex- 
isted long before the Danes invaded 
Enginnd. Jones’s work was defended 
by his son-in-law and editor Mr. Webl, 
in 1665. 

Aylett Sammes next published a trea- 
tise on Stonehenge; in which he re- 
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marks, ‘‘ why .may not these giants 
(alluding to the appellation of Chores 
Giganium, given to this. monument) 
be the. Pheenicians;. and, the, art. of 
erecting these stones, instead of the 
stones themselves, brought from the 
furthermost parts of Africa, the known 
habitations of the Phoenicians.” 

Bishop Gibson, in. bis edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, 1694, after com- 
bating the opinions of preceding wri- 
ters, observes, “‘ one need make-no 
scruple to affirm that it is a British 
Monument; since it does not appear 
that any other nation had so much 
footing in this kingdom, as to be the 
authors of such a rude, and yet mag- 
nificent pile.” 

The attentive though credulous Au- 
trey first hit on the notion of its being 
a Druid temple. With this notion 
Mr. Toland agreed ; and Dr. Stukeley, 
in his “‘ Stonehenge,” by accurate ad- 
measurements, pee te it. He calls 
in the assistance of the Tyrean Her- 
cules, to do greater honour to the 
structure. 

Mr. Wood, in his “‘ Choir Gawr,” 
agreed with Dr. Stukeley in attributing 
it to the Druids, with this additional 
idea, that it had an astronomical as 
well as theological use, and was a 
temple of the moon. 

William Cooke, M. A. in an enquiry 
into the Patriarchal and Druidical Re- 
ligion, &c. supposes Stonehenge to 
have been a place held sacred by the 
Druids, and appropriated to great as- 
semblies of the people. 

Wood's opinion was further illus- 
trated in a brief and comprehensive 
manner by Dr. Smith, in “ Choir 
Gawr,” 1770. The work is ably re- 
viewed by Mr. Gough, in our vol. 
XL. p. 30, where Dr. Smith's opi- 
nions may be seen; or in Gough’s 
Camden, 2d edit. 1806, vol. i. p. 155. 
" That eminent antiquary, Mr. King, 
in his “* Munimenta Antiqua*,” con- 
jectures that it was constructed in the 
very latest ages of Druidism, whilst 
that religion was yet struggling against 
the overwhelming tide of Christianity. 

Mr. Davies, the learned author of 
** Celtic Researches,”” and of the 
‘* Mythology, &c. of the British 
Druids,’”’ enters more profoundly than 
perhaps any other author, into the 
question respecting the origin and ap- 





* Reviewed by Mr. Gough in vol. rxxu. 
p- 142. 
pro- 
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propriation of Stonehenge. He sup- 
‘that this structare, and Silb 

ill, are two of the: three works a 
lnded to in a Welch Triad, as consti- 
tuting the greatest labours of the island 
of Britain: 7. e. “ lifting the stone of 
Ketti ;—Building the work of Emrys: 
—and Piling the Mount of the As- 
semblies.” at Stonehenge is really 
a Druidical structure, the same learned 
writer further remarks, ‘ is evident 
from the language in which it was 
described, and the great veneration in 
which it was held by the primitive 
bards; those immediate descendants, 
and avowed disciples of the British 
Druids. Asthe great sanctuary of the 
Dominion, or metropolitan temple of 
our hcathen ancestors, so complex in 
its plan, and constructed upon such a 
multitude of astronomical calculations, 
we find it was not exclusively dedi- 
cated to the Sun, the Moon, Ratere, 
or any other individual object of super- 
stition ; but it was a kind of Pantheon, 
in which all the Arkite and Sabine 
divinities of British theology were sup- 
posed to have been present: for here 
we perceive Noe and Hu, the deified 
patriarch ; Elphin and Rheiddin, the 
sun; Eseye, Isis; Kéd, Ceres, with 
the cell of her sacred fire; Liywy, 
Proserpine, Gwyden, Hermes, Budd, 
Victory, and several others.” 

As to the precise date of Stone- 
henge, Mr. Davies says nothing de- 
finitively, but remarks it was most 
likely of later origin than the intro- 
duction of the Helio-Arkite supersti- 
tion, which is traditionally said to 
have been of foreign growth, and to 
have come by the way of Cornwall, 
and therefore probably from the tin 
merchants. 

- Its being mentioned by the bard 
Aneurin, in his poem of ** Gododin,” 
as existing previous to the massacre by 
Hengist, is justly remarked to be a 
decided evidence of its not having been 
erected to commemorate that event, 
“ but that, on the contrary, it was a 
monument of venerable antiquity in 
the days of Hengist; and that its 

liar sanctity influenced the selec- 
tion of the spot for the place of con- 
ference between the British and Saxon 
princes, It is equally clear that the 
sacred building did not receive its 
name of Gwaith Emrys, from Emrys, 
or Ambrosius, a prince who fought 
with Hengist; but that, on the other 
hand, it communicates to him its own 
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a 
pe ay ke ware 


ee ee 
tions a ein reek, » 
Diodorus Sicylus, describing. a; round 
temple dedicated..to. Apollo; which 
Mr.. Davies ..concludes..to have been 
situated in Britain, .and. to. have. been 
most likely our monument.of Stone- 


r. Maurice, in his ‘* Indiam Anti- 
wags t forms a. similar a 
rom the above > Wh r. 
Davies, and te ap any that in 
his opinion the Celtic deity, Bel, is 
identified with Apollo, and says, that 
the first name of Britain, after it was 
peopled, was Vel Ynys, or the island 
of Bel. He also supposes, ‘‘ that the 
battle of Hen Velen, mentioned in 
the song of the bard Taliesin, alludes 
to one fought near Stonehenge. . The 
massacre of the Britons in that neigh- 
bourhood is frequently alluded to. by 
the Welch bards. In song XII. of 
the Gododin, by Ancurin, we find the 
stone cell of the sacred fire noticed ; 
and in song XV. we find also the great 
stone fence of the common sanctuary. 
In the song of another Welch bard, 
Cuthelin, we also find allusions made 
to Stonehenge, in the words Mawd, 
Cor Cyvoeth, the great circle, or sanc- 
tuary of the dominion.” 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare*, coincides 
entirely with the opinions of Mr. Davies, 
from whom he has clearly derived the 
etymology of the word Ambresbury. 
Its high antiquity, he adds, is corrobo- 
rated by the fact, that many of the 
barrows around must have been form- 
ed subsequently to the temple, though 
probably before the arrival of the Ro- 
mans in Britain. He _ thinks that 
Stonehenge must have been. to, the 
Britons what Mecca is now to the 
Mahomedanrs. 

The Rev. James Ingram, -in his 
“« Inaugural Lecture on the Utilityof 
the Saxon Literature,” has suggested’ a 
new idea relative to Stonehenge. "He 
considers it as the “* Heathén ‘burial 
place ;” and the cursus adjéining, a3 
the Hippodrome on which the goods 
of the deceased were run for at the 
time of burial. 

Another novel opinion relative 10 
the ar yg wy a megonbangts is ad- 
vance t r. mo ow 
in the Hretory of Ancient Wiltshire: 





* History of Ancient Wilts, Vol. 1. p. 157. 
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reat circle and ellipsis, and those 
&e smaller ones. In considerin 

ject, says Mr. Cunnington, “ 
been Jed to suppose, that Stone- 

has ‘been erected at different 
; that the original work consisted 
of the outward circle, and its imposts, 
and the inner oval, or large trilithons ; 
and that the smallest circle and oval, 
of inferior stones, were raised at a later 
period ; for they add nothing to the 
grandeur of the temple, but rather 
gave a litileness to the whole, and 
more ‘particularly so, if, according to 
Smith, add the two small trili- 
thons of granite.” 

The next opinion relative to Stone- 
henge, we have to notice, is some- 
what analogous to the last. It is con- 
tained in the following judicious re- 
marks, extracted from a letter of the 
Rev. Samuel Greatheed, addressed to 
Mr. Britton, and printed in the “« Beau- 
ties of England and Wales,” vol. XV. 
p- 70T. 


** Stonehenge has nothing about it im- 
plying a higher antiquity than the age of 
Aurelius Ambrosius, but the circle and oval 
of upright stones, which perfectly resemble 
our numerous Druidical temples, from Corn- 
wall to Cumberland. These parts alone of 
the structure, therefore, I consider as Drui- 
dical; and I apprehend that these alone 
were ing, when the Saxons assassi- 
nated the British chiefs, assembled with 
them on that spot, at a Council Feast. 
No authentic accounts of that period opposes 
the probability that Ambrosius might erect 
there a durable monument, in memory’ of 
his countrymen, and of the cruel treachery 
of their invaders. Nothing is more likely, 
than, that he would, if he had opportunity, 
adopt swch means of animating he Britons 
to perseverance, in so wearisome a contest : 

certainly nothing could have been better 
suited to the purpose, than such an erection 
as Stonehenge, which might equally sustain 
the violence of enemies, and the lapse of 
ages. The zeal of his numerous followers 
would carry them through the requisite 
labour. The pattern of the Romans was 
sufficient to supply the “mechanical powers 
which it demanded, and it is so obvious an 
imitation of their architecture, that Inigo 
Jones, who had well studied the subject, sup- 
posed it to be their performances. The plan 
was regulated by that of the original Druidi- 
eal structure; the outer stones of which 
nvust have been partly removed, to admit 
the Zrilithons ; but would, of course, be re- 
placed. The rough squaring, the continued 

Gent. Mac. February, 1823. 
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imposts, and the mortices and tenons by 
which they are secured to the standards, 
are not only wniike every work of the Druids, 
but incompatible with their principles. Add 
to this, the discovery of Roman Coins be- 
neath some of the larger stones, implies 
their position not to have been earlier than 
the date assigned by the tradition. Ajl 
other hypotheses on the subject are totally 
conjectural, and to me they appear as im- 
probable in themselves, as they are irrecon- 
cilable with each other. 

«It is, I believe, agreed by the best 
lithologists, that the larger members of 
Stonehenge are sarsens, similar to those 
called the Grey-wethers, which, in innu- 
merable places, protrude above the soil, 
between Marlborough aod Avebury, and 
therefore were probably transported thence.” 

Mr. Fostroke, in his “* Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities,” p. 72, is of opinion 
that the elucidation of Mr. Maurice is 
the best; and that it is the Temple of 
the Sun in Britain mentioned by Dio- 
dorus. It is (says Mr. M.) circular, as 
were all Temples of the Sun and Vesta. 
The adytum, or sanctum sanctorum, 
is oval, representing the mundane egg, 
after the manner that all those adyta, 
in which the sacred fire perpetually 
blazed, was constantly fabricated. The 
situation is fixed astronomically; the 
rand entrance, and that of Abury, 
yeing placed exactly North-east, as all 
the gates or portals of the ancient 
cavern temples were, especially those 
dedicated to Mithra, ¢. e. the Sun. 
The number of stones and uprights in 
the outward circles, making together 
exactly sixty, plainly alludes to that 
peculiar and prominent feature of 
Asiatick astronomy, the sexagenary 
cycle; while the number of stones 
forming the minor cycle of the cove, 
being exactly nineteen, displays to us 
the famous Saetsnic, or rather Indian 
cycle; and that of thirty repeatedly 
occurring, the celebrated age or gene- 
ration of the Druids. Further, the 
temple being uncovered, proves it to 
have been erected before the age of 
Zoroaster, 500 years before Christ, 
who first covered in the Persian tem- 
ples. Finally, the heads and horns of 
oxen and other animals, found buried 
in the spot, prove that the sanguihary 
rites, peculiar to the solar superstition, 
were actually practised within the 
awful bounds of this hallowed circle. 
—Want of room prevents our quoting 
farther from Mr. Fosbroke’s interest- 
ing Encyclopedia ; we must therefore 

refer 
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refer to the work itself (p. 73, &c.) for 
farther observations on Stonehenge, 
and on Stone Circles in general, as 
well on Cramlechs, Rocking Stones, 
&e. &c. 

Some remarks by Mr. Fosbroke on 
the wra of Stonehenge, may be seen 
in vol, LxXxxvi. i. p. 510. 

Stonehenge has frequently been the 
subject of discussion in our Magazine; 
and the reader may consult with ad- 
vantage vol. xx11. p. 373, 374; Lxvi. 
648 ; a good defence of Dr. Stukeley’s 
opinion in vol, antv. p. 199; Mr. 
Stratt’s observations on Stonehenge, 
in vol. xLvirr. p. 268; Mr. Warner's 
opinion, in vol. yxx1. p. 916; Mr. 
Rigland’s, vol. uxxx. i. p. 344; and 
Mr. Marshall’s, vol. uxxxvitt. i. p. 
57. Avery neat view of Stonehenge, 
drawn by William Hamper, Esq. 
F.S. A. is given in vol. pxxv1. p. 600, 
before the last fall of the stones, in 
1797; which fall is noticed in vol. 
Lxvil. p. 75; vol. uxx. p. 1062. Se- 
veral models of Stonehenge have been 
made, one of which is deposited in 
the Museum at Oxford. 

A very good large view of Stone- 
henge, taken in March 1796, by James 
Malton, was published in 1800, dedi- 
cated to the Society of Antiquaries ; 
but the most complete illustrations of 
it are the Views and Plans, so accu- 
rately drawn by Mr. P. Crocker, in 
Sir Richard Hoare’s splendid work on 
the “‘ Antient History of Wiltshire ;” 
which work all who wish to know 
more of this “‘ Wonder of the West,” 
may advantageously consult. 


Mr. Ursay, eer 7 mons, 
pe APS your Correspondent W. 

who has noticed my former ob- 
servations in page 2, carn inform me, 
how a Rate can be quashed after its 
collection? If a Churchwarden ap- 
plies the Church Rates to an improper 
purpose, he may be called to account 
by action at common law, by his suc- 
cessor, who alone has that right. I 
conceive the consequence of a Rate 
being quashed to be, that its collection 
is thereby prevented; which process 
would be useless, if applied to the 
case of your Correspondent. 

The office of a Churchwarden is to 
make Rates and Levies for the repair 
of the Church ; and I think the term 
** Levies” cannot be construed to im- 
ply an actual collection. 


It appears to me, that the power of 
appointing a Collector connects itself 
with the Churchwarden, whose duty 
it is to make the Levies; for the mak- 
ing a Rate would be useless, without 
the power of collecting it when made. 

Your Correspondent admits that all 
reasonable expences must be allowed ; 
then what expences, I ask, can be 
more reasonable than those by means 
of which the Rate is levied? For my 
own part, I consider such expences 
not only reasonable, but necessary. 

Even were it the duty of the 
Churchwarden to collect the Rates, 
there are many circumstances (such as 
illness, by which he might be incapa- 
citated from personally collectingthem), 
under which it would be monstrous if 
he were held liable for the expences of 
collection ; for it must be considered 
that the office of a Churchwarden is 
not an office of choice, but of neces- 
sity. And further, I think, no Church- 
warden would be so inconsiderate of 
his own interest as to sue his predeces- 
sor for such an application of the Rates 
as this; for such a proceeding would 
in all probability form a precedent for 
his successor against himself. 

I cannot at present cite a case in 
— to confirm my opinion, but the 

asis of my argument appears so evi- 
dent, as not to need any authority to 
establish it; if, however, it appears to 
your Correspondent that I have drawn 
an unfair inference from it, | shall be 
obliged by his endeavours to remove 
my present impression, if fallacious, in 
reply. Civixis. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 14. 
OMEN aare said to be ra- 
ther loquacious. Nevertheless, 

I, who am an old bachelor, and have 
had the honour of corresponding with 
not a few of them, had never any rea- 
son to makethis remark. Often, to be 
sure, have I had reason to wish, that 
their hand-writing was more intelligi- 
ble. A great exception to this remark 
was the late Countess of Waldegrave, 
whose letters never puzzled, but always 
convinced you. A Mrs. Pengelly, of 
Cornwall, long since y tin. merits 
the same com oliment. Pray, Mr. Ur- 
ban, advise all female correspondents, 
in penmanship to rival Lady Walde- 
grave, and Mrs. Pengelly, that so their 
correspondents may, without difficulty, 
ascertain their meaning. 


Ciericvus. 
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Monument To Dr. Tarte. 

oo elegant Mural Monument re- 

presented by the annexed En- 
graving, and lately placed on the West 
wall of the Anti-Chapel of — 
College, Oxford, is copied, with cer- 
tain abatements andmodifications from 
the monume Hidden, - 
dent of the “atid who, in 
1524, was appointed by: i ‘ol- 


by Cardinal W 
sey to be the First Dean of his New Col- . 


lege in the same Universitys He was 
also Dean of York, and lies buried in 
the North aisle of the choir of his Ca- 
thedral, where a handsome tablet of 
Purbeck marble temains to his me- 
mory. Oma pannel beneath a highly 
enriched canopy was origibally dis- 
played his effigy in brass, in a kneel- 
ing posture,--and-the following in- 
scription, both which~are eatirely ef- 
faced. 


«* Of your charity pray for the soule of 
Master Bryan Higdeu, sometime Dean of 
this Metropolitical Church, and residen- 
tiary of the same by the space of xxi 
years, which departed to the mercy of Al- 
mighty God, the Sth of June, in the year 
of our Lord 1539.” 


The Monument of Dr. Tate differs 
from its original only in the upper 
part, having a single canopy instead 
of two distinct arehes, whereby a con- 
siderable variety:of ornaments, and 
much expense, have been spared. It 
is executed in the most correct and 
beautiful manner in a single. block of 
white marble, finely polished, and 
proves highly credible to the talents 
of Mr. James Canily of Pimlico, and 
to the taste of Mr. Buckler, sen. by 
whom it was designed. - 

It is painful to add, that before this 
Monument, was fixed in its destined 
place, he who cansed it to be erected 
to the memory of an affectionate Bro- 
ther, died. “(See our vol. xcr1. i. 

. 567.) “Fé tablet bears an elegant 

tin inseription from the pen of 
the Rewer Cals —= Evosidert 
of Ma ollege, the inti- 
mate ited of the'deceased. Epit. 


Feb. 6... 


Mr. Uraa®, 
i ke E following account of the battle 
of Assaye, in the East Indies, 
may perhaps not be unworthy of ob- 
taining a place in your repository of 


interesting essays. It has no adorn- 
ment to recommend it, but plain and 
simple from the hands of a British 
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soldier, who thus afforded himself 


amusement and gratification while 
lying ill of his wounds. To see it in 
your pages he would be delighted. 


Of the Battle of Assaye, fought on the 
23d of September, 1803, under the 
command of ook General Sir Ar- 
Our smaft detachm it, only con- 

sisting of about 6,000 men, detached 

from the Grand Army, - under the 
command of General Stuart, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Madras Coast ; 
viz. His Majesty’s igth D ns ; the 

Hon. Company’s Ist, 4th, 5th, and 7th 

ditto; His Majesty’s 74th and 78th 

regiments of t; and part of four 
battalions of the Hon. , Company’s 

Sepoys. 

On the morning~of the 23d we 
arrived at the ground of encampment, 
after a march of 21 miles and three~ 
quarters ; we were “ordered to file to 
our lines, when our General being in- 
formed the enemy being close to us, 
the bugle was ordered to sound, we 
fell in, struck our camp colours, and 
marched on to attack our enemy's 
lines. Our General then ordered the 
cavalry to load and trot, when we 
soon came in sight of their camp. 
He then formed the cavalry on the 
right flank of the enemy’s lines, when 
they saluted us with 130 pieces of 
cannon. After a mareh of twenty- 
five miles, our General and his Aid- 
de-camps inspected the situation of the 
enemy's line, and then rode back to 
bring up our infantry line; on the ap- 
proach of the advance picquet, the 
enemy opened a heavy fire of round 
and grape-shot, which made many 
fall, besides a t many - horses. 
This tremendous fire was kept up for 
two hours, before our infantry could 
form the line, on actcount of the 
enemy’s line being undermined. Near- 
ly the whole of the adyance picquct 
were killed before the first brigade 
were formed. Out-of oursmall num- 
bes ye were ages sey one batta- 
ion of Sepoys behind, to protect our 

hen our infantry were all formed, 
they opened a severe fire of musketry ; 

but the enemy kept up such a 

heavy fire of round and grape, that 

our infantry suffered severely. The 
right brigade charged, but was forced 
to retreat; for they were nearly all 
killed and wounded. The 74th regi- 

ment 
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tient “displayed ‘their bravery to the 
Jast momeat; for the regiment had 
only éixty-three men left when they 
retreated, nor one single officer but 
was killed or wounded lying on the 
.. except Major Swinton, and 

e was wounded in the back, as he 
retreated with what few of the regi- 
ment that was left. The other two 
regiments suffered very severely. ‘The 
enemy then chafged our infantry on 
their retreat, and advancing in front 
of their own park, gave no quarters 
to any of our wounded men, cutting 
and dhivcking them as they came up 
with them. 

The enemy, advancing in front of 
their own park, gave our cavalry some 
little hopes of displaying their bravery, 
as satisfaction for their brave comrades 
that were lying dead on their plains. 
Our brave General then rode up, say- 
ing, “‘ now, Maxwell, you must make 
the best of your cavalry, or we shall all 
be done.” Our gallant Commander of 
the cavalry then gave the word, “ 19th, 
spare nobody,” three cheers; on the 
third cheer we dashed forward, our 
brave General with us, exclaiming 
** Death or Victory ;” and riding over 
our poor wounded men as they lay 
bleeding with their wounds, we cut our 
road up to their guns, and took 100 
pieces, and killed the French Gene- 
ral. ‘The rest of their army marched 
off from us, when our small detach- 
ment proved viciorious in the field; 
our cavalry pursued them, but they 
not being fatigued, rode always from 
us ; we had marched twenty-five miles 
before the action took place. Our in- 
fantry lay all night upon their arms, 
to maintain their ground, the next 
morning arose, pitched their comp, 
and buried all their slain. The cavalry 
marched back five miles that night, to 

rotect the baggage, and joined the 
fine with the loss of their brave Com- 
mander, who fell in so noble a cause. 

The slaughter made in the field that 
day of officers aud soldiers who fell 
fighting for their king and country, 
was truly dreadful. After our camp 
was pitched, parties were sent from 
each regiment to pick up their killed 
and wounded. Some lay for the space 
of two and three days before they were 
taken up. 

I am very sorry to say I had the 
misfortune to lose my right leg in the 
charge, had my horse killed under me, 
and left to the mercy of the field for 





twenty-four hours, without arty” assis- 
tance from a surgeon. The sash which 
I wore proved of great assistance ‘in 
the stopping of the blood. 
HOMAS SWARBROOK, 
Serjeant 19th Dragoons. 

I need not mention, in addition to 
the above, that the writer of this ac- 
count receives a pension from Govern- 
ment. H. G. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 3. 
BA the Supplement to the last Vo- 

lume, ii, p. 632, of your very yalua- 
ble work, I am not a little surprised to 
see what I must consider a very un- 
fair attack upon the landed proprietors, 
and my surprise is the greater, because 
during the several years that I have 
been a constant reader of your excel- 
lent Numbers, 1 have never before 
witnessed any thing like partiality or 
party spirit. 

The writer having indulged his wit 
in irony and ridicale at the severe suf- 
ferings and privations of the farmers 
and their Landlords, fancies he has 
made a new discovery, by asserting that 
the Farmers will experience relief from 
the reduction of their rents, and that 
their sufferings are occasioned by the 
- heartless oppression of their Land- 

” 
ords 


Can it be really believed that such 


reduction has not, I may say, almost | 


universally taken place? Has he not 
heard of different landowners, whose 
tenants are under leases, ordering a 
new valuation of their estates, and al- 
lowing their tenants to continue their 
farms under fresh agreements? Has 
he not heard of others who have so 
far considered the situation of their 
tenants on leases, as to agree to modify 
their rents according to the price of 
corn for the current year? If he has 
not (and if he has, | am sure common 
justice would not allow him to put 
forth such assertions as he has writ- 
ten), I can take upon myself to inform 
him that such has been the conduct of 
several of those ‘patriotic’ Land- 
owners, as he ironically aud conteup- 
tuously calls them. They do not 
**endeavour to keep their tenaits to 
their leases, by transferring the cause 
of distress from the excess of their 
rents to the misconduct of Ministers.”’ 
Other Landlords, perhaps, have reduced 
their rents in different or in less pro- 
portions.—Nor are they wanting in 
justice —It ought to be considered, 
that 
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that the. times, and eqaregnently the 
rate. at. which different farms were 
taken, were also different, and that to 
some lands let before the high times, 
an abatement of 15, or 20 percent. is 
equizeleat cf 50, per cent. on others 
much. more highly rented. This is so 
obvidus to céthmon sense, that I should 
hop é of ‘your Readers will pause 
before they assent’ to the proposition, 
«that the general rental of the king- 
dom must be reduted by one half, in- 
stead of 10, 15, and 20 per cent.” 

A Correspondent of yours in the 
same Supplement, p.'593, writes, “ that 
the Landowners wish for wheat at 18s. 
the bushel!!” ‘Through all the best 
times, as they are called, I never knew 
any country gentleman whose lands 
were valued or Jet at a higher rate 
than that which Parliament pro- 
nounced to be the fair remunerating 
price to the grower, viz. 10s. the bu- 
shel; and this I believe to be the ex- 
treme rate at which myself or my 
neighbours wished to let their land ; 
all above that, even in war, being con- 
sidered fictitious and accidental. This 
is the price which the tradesmen in 
the neighbouring towns have consi- 
dered as productive of a fair market to 
themselves, and a security of payment; 
“too happy,” have they said, “* should 
we be to pay such a price for our 
bread, Riad we but have the custom- 

-ers and paymasters we had in those 
days.” 

uch has been said about Farmers 
drinking claret, their sons keeping hunt- 
ers, and their daughters learning ac- 
complishments! As far as my own 
observation has extended, and I reside 
constantly in the country, I can affirm 
with truth that I have had tenants on 
large farms in three different counties, 
eac. uiring a capital of at least ten 
Ghivoiand pounds, and I have never 
witnessed or heard of any of the extra- 
* vagance alluded to. Plain in their ha- 
bits and mode of living, whatever sur- 
plus of income their industry produced, 
they employed it in increasing their 
business. But supposing they were 
liable to the reproach of enjoying per- 
haps more than a comfortable style of 
living, I should be glad to know the 
reason why the occupier of land is to 
be the only description of person, who, 
of a capital of ten thousand 

pounds, is to be denied a better sort 
of education for his children, or occa- 
sional indulgence in amusement? The 
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London tradesman, with,such; a capi- 
tal, is without reproach allowed to ride 
his palfrey in the park, to have masters 
for his, daughters, and all the. .com- 
forts and Juxuries of life; and why may 
not the equally worthy cultivator of the 
soil occasionally ride,out, with, his 
neighbour’s hounds, or giye his. chil- 
dren some advantage which he could 
not obtain himself ?+-In proceeding to 
facts, the writer states, thatin 1790—4, 
the price of a bushel of corn was 44s. and 
the rent of land, on an acre of which 
three and a half or four quarters were 
ag was 2Us.; that the Tithe and 
Poor Rate were exactly what they are 
in the same county and district at 
the present time; and that, under 
this rent, this tithe, and rate, the 
Farmers were comfortable at that 
time; and why should they not, he 
asks, support the same circumstances 
at present? With regard to rent, he 
seems to suppose that the rents on land, 
such as he describes, have been much 
higher than 20s. per acre during the 
war, and that the wicked proprietors 
have not adequately reduced them. I 
do not believe that the rents of such 
lands have ever been more than as 
high or a trifle higher in the best of 
times ; and we should be very far from 
complaining, if we could realize any 
thing like the rents at the present day, 
which the writer himself allows; would 
be reasonable, with corn at 44s,. per 
quarter. Admitting this to be true, 
— “go becomes al his severe at- 
tack on the rapacity and oppression of 

Landlords? von ™ 
The next point I advert to is the 
Poor Rate, which he maintains is the 
same now as in 1790—4. In reply, I 
have only to state the case of a neigh- 
bouring parish, in a part of the country 
ean gong wg In 1792, the 
Poor Rates in that parish were 500. 
a year, including the expense of the 
apeeenry and attorney; the present 
ates for the same parish, after allow- 
ing for the reduction in consequence of 
the lowered price of provisions, are 
2500/. per annum, exclusive of the 
medical and legal expenses. I trust, 
therefore, this, which is not a solitary 
instance, will be received as a refuta- 
tion of the assertion, that the Poor 
Rates are the same now as in 17 . 
If, therefore, the burdens to which the 
Farmer is liable, exceed by so much 
those that he had at the former pe- 
riod, it is very evident, even were is 
rent 
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rent the same, that he cannot be in 
dis same comfortable situation as in 


» 

“ do not pretend to enter into 
the various causes assigned for the 
present Agricultural Distress, as the 
wisest of this enlightened age are 

zled as to which chiefly to attri- 
ute it; but the result of the distress is 
more serious than the writer seems to 

* be aware of. Those “ patriotic” Land- 
lords, against whom his invectives 
are directed, are fast approaching to 
ruin. The pleasure I have ever enjoy- 
ed in reading your valuable Work has 
been increased by the constitutional 
loyalty of your pages, and your aver- 
sion to revolutionary principles, yet be 
assured that a euiioe revolution is 
now in progress,—the Aristocracy of 
the kingdom, and the Country Gentle- 
men, are daily losing their property 
and their independence; they are de- 

rting to make room for Jews, stock- 
eaten § shopkeepers, and political eco- 
nomists ; a new line of gentry is com- 
mencing, and it will be for posterity 
hereafter to’ determine whether the 
new race will deserve better of their 
country than the old. With these few 
observations I subscribe myself, in the 

true sense of the word, 
A Patriotic Lanpiorp. 


Mr. Ursay, Oxford, Feb. 12. 
HILALETHES OXONIENSIS, 
to his Letter on some of the inci- 
dents of the life of Edmund Smith, 
. 222, has appended the following 
p. S.: “* Apropos; of poets, in Pope's 
Temple of Fame, occurs this line,— 
*¢ High o’er the rest Epaminondas stood.” 


Its scanning is evident, but the word 
is Ep&imeinondas ; is this a licence, or 
a mistake?” 

Your Correspondent professes to be 
a lover of truth; I shall, therefore, if 
you please, Mr. Urban, take the liberty 
of requesting your insertion of what 
I take to be the truth of the question. 
I should answer the quere of Putia- 
LeTues by saying, that it is neither a 
licence nora mistake. Surely he must 
be aware that the rhythm of our 
Poetry consists in the recurrence, not 
of long and short, but of accented and 
unaccented syllables: and that the 
English accent is often laid on Greek 





and Roman names, without any atten- 
tion to their quantity in the original 
languages. Erfdtinus ‘becomes Erida- 
nus, the accent being taken away from 
the first syllable, which is long, and 
thrown on the second, which is a 
short one. 
“< Hence vast Eridanus, with matchless force, 
Prince of the streams, directs his 
course.” Rowe’s Pharsalia, 1.11, 0/634. 
La&smédon, in the same manner, ‘be- 
comes Laémedon,— ; 
**O let the blood already spilt, atone 
For the past crimes of curst Laémedon. 
Dryden's Georgics, lib. 1. 
It has long been debated among 
poets and critics, whether in English 
the penultima of Iphigenia should be 
long or short. To offer an opinion on 
such a question would be as irrelevant 
to my purpose as PHILaLeruss’s 
Postscript is foreign to the subject of 
the Letter which precedes it: but in 
whichever way we use it, we distri- 
bute the accents of the three first syl- 
lables in a manner quite at variance 
with the quantity of the original iphi- 
génia; if we make the penultima long, 
we accentuate the second syllable, in- 
stead of the first; if short, we do in- 
deed give the first its prescriptive su- 
periority over the second, but at the 
same time throw them both together 
into the back ground by the strong ac- 
cent laid on the third. Iphigenfa, 
or I'phigénia, can, either of them, be 
admitted into our a Not so for- 
tunate is the Theban ; either Epami- 
nondas must be entirely expelled from 
our heroic verse, or he must approach 
the Temple of Fame, as directed by 
the modulating hand of Pope. For if 
the accent be thrown, as Purza- 
LETHES would have it, on the third 
——. it must be taken away from 
the fourth ; a sort of robbing Peter to 
pey Paul, which | think no one could 
found hardy enough to defend. In 
order to run Pope’s verse, it must then 
be altered to— 
“« High o’er the rest stood E’pameinondis.” 


I would ask, does not this mode of 
pronunciation cause a greater evil than 
the one it is meant to obviate? and 
would not such a line as that which I 
have proposed, jar in the ears, not only 
of every scholar, but of every man of 
judgment and of taste. P.C. 
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17. Anecdotes, Bi 1 Sketches, and 
_Memoits ; collected by Laetitia - Matilda 
eltlewkins.. Vol. J. 8vo. pp. 351. Riving- 
tons. ‘ 
HE ‘fair Compiler of this enter- 
taining Volume is distinguished 
as the Authoress of three very excel- 
lent Novels, in all of which she has 
experienced the gratification of having 
amusement and instruction by 
an extensive circulation of her writ- 
ings. She now appears in a new cha- 
racter as- a narrator of remarkable 
Anecdotes which she minuted down 
unknown to her father, at the time of 
their occurrence, and has now employ- 
ed herself in publishing, as a relaxa- 
tion from severer studies, and as the 
amusement of a leisure hour. 

Filial piety, and an ardent zeal for 
the dignity of the family, are conspi- 
cuous in this volume; in which Ego 
et Pater meus, *‘ Lady Hawkins,” and 
“‘ my Brothers,” are prominent figures: 

«From the earliest years of my recollec- 
tion, my father was wont to inculcate the 
usefulness of committing to paper facts 
and circumstances; but he was generally 
too much employed, or too weary of em- 
ployment, to do himself what he wished 
done. He was sometimes disposed to dic- 
tate to my elder brother; but my brother, 
who was himself e in a work of deep 
research, was not always at leisure; and 
when he zas at leisure, my father was often 

ing his evening-nap. The thing wished 
was never done; or, if attempted, 
it was not begun with energy pe to 


keep it x 

“*T had heard all that could be said in 
favour of the scheme ; and oy Some ws of 
its comparative importauce by the progres- 
sive accumulation of facts, I, thoagh apeal? 
with little leisure to subtract from time 
which I was never allowed to call my own, 
began in private to do what my father re- 
commended ; but the fear that this, which 
was to me relaxation when done in secret, 
would, if divulged, be added to my daily la- 
boar and exacted as a task, made me do it 
literally @ Uinsgu de mon pére,—a singular 
instance, perhaps, of clandestine obedience.” 

Tt is well known that Miss H. is 
the daughter of the celebrated Sir John 
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Hawkins, the, Executor and Biogra- 
pher of Dr. Johusoa. 

‘* We were Wwell-disciplined children, and 
taught to be very respectful ; but I -Jittle 
thought what I should have to boast whem 
greg ht me to play Jack and Gill 

two pits o ver on his fingers; and 
es Israel Menduit, the author of the 
**Considerations on the German War,” 
dissected a flower of the horse-chesnut to 
give me an idea of the science of botany, 
and taught my little brother how to under- 
stand the title of that excellent initiatory 
compilation, “ Select 2 profanis,” and 
patted him on the head by way of encou- 
ragement, when he saw him getting his 
lesson out of Horace. Of any notice be+ 
stowed on me by Sir Joshua Reynolds I 
cannot brag; but Dr. Johnson fondled me 
in his way; that is to say, he kept me 
standing before a good fire, unconscious 
that he had not dismissed me from his ur- 
banities, while to my terror, from the dis- 
pleasure of my nurse-maid, he leant his 
wig on my shoulder. When he recollected 
me, he would ask me if I would be his lit- 
tle housekeeper. It was happily uot neces- 
sary to reply.” © 

We admire the warm indignation 
with which an unpardonable calumny 


of Mr. Boswell is thus repelled : 


«I cannot (says Miss H.) for the sake of 
brevity, pass: by unimproved, the opportu- 
nity of peetiag ble chaiadees from Mr. Bos- 
well’s erroneous biography. I have not his 
‘+ Life of Johnson” here; but I believe I 
can recollect with accuracy sufficient to pre- 
vent my doing him the injury I complain of 
as to my father, a part of what he has said 
of him. He has said, I think, that *Sir 
John Hawkins was the son of a carpenter,” 
but that ‘having married an old woman for 
her money’ I forget what follows; but 
this is sufficient for my present purpose. 

«« Now 1 do, with all humility, confess, 
that since the time of Sir Walter i 
and Queen Elizabeth, the family of my fa- 
ther have had nought to boast; but, in 
those rude days, Knighthood for sailing 
round the world on a voyage of discovery, 
was a very elevating distinction. In the se- 
cond acquirement of the same honour, in- 
deed, there is a little seeming cause for 
boasting for those who pride themselves on 
being English, as it was bestowed on the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, in which our 

ancestor 
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tor was d in command* ; but this 

vic I will ingenuously confess, always 
a ake work of * the God 
oF battles,” who fought for us under the mi- 
nistration of winds and waves, than that of 
Sir Francis Drake or my ten-times-over 





papa. 

«* But for a of our obscurity I must 
plead, in abatement of our dis ,» the se- 
mye of us from our original stock in the 

est of land, where we might have 

n some little credit—by the caprice of 
— Elizabeth,—(just such caprice as 
Admiral Lord Nelson had to endure 
am his Sovereign,)—when, instead of a 
pretty blue and white saltier cross, which 
really looks very well on a handsome car- 
riage, she ordered her servant, John Haw- 
kins, to bear, as his coat-armour, Or, a lion 
passant, walking on the waves of the sea, 
Azure ; permitting him still to retain a can- 
ten of two palmers’ staves, and an escalop- 
shell, to signify that his ancestor had not 
only been to, but returned from, the Holy 
Land; with three bezants Or, to record his 
having been present at the siege of Constan- 
tinople, then called Byzantium, and of which 
place this is the 100/. coin; and for his 
crest, a demi-moor Sable, manacled, re- 
cording him or some other of his name, for 
having taken prisoner a Moorish prince ; of 
which Moorish prince, I conceive (in com- 
mon phrase), ‘ the less said the better,’ as I 
have heard it whispered, that to a brute of 
our name, the slave-trade was indebted for 
early encouragement—the only blot I know 
of in our grim escutcheon ft; against which 
we have nothing to oppose but our willing 
reception into Chatham Dock-yard when the 
a were shut to others, under the appre- 
msion of French spies. Admiral Sir John 
Hawkins had founded ‘ the chest,' as it is 
called, at Chatham, for the benefit of sea- 
men ; and I remember our being, on a jour- 
ney to Canterbury, sent as children, with a 
footman to attend us, from Rochester, 
where Sir John and Lady Hawkins remain- 
ed, to see Chatham. The gate was opened 
very warily; but on announcing our name 
it was thrown open:—the name run from 
one to the other of the people who stood 
round, and we entered with a welcome little 
short of huzzas—a distinction, I presume, 
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that might be shared with us by any one of 
the name. 

‘«But now, as to my honoured father, I 
do, in the face of the world, deny the mean 


. act ascribed to him; unless the marrying a 


very pretty woman, twenty-six years of age, 
when he himself was seven years older, can 
be any way distorted into this baseness. 
Nor can I admit the latter insinuation, that 
my father married even for the sake of her 
money. He had been the favourite of her 
father Peter Storer, of Highgate, who, hav- 
ing been brought up himself to a superior 
branch of the Law, and having only one son, 
and he being sickly, wanted at his right 
hand some adroit young man, whose assist- 
ance he could, in the decline of life, occa- 
sionally use in the weighty matters of Con- 
veyancing. Young Hawkins was named to 
him,—and recommended by a gentleman 
who loved him for a character of modest 
worth and his musical talents, and had 
been particularly pleased with his then po- 
pular Cantatas :—the parties were brought 
together; and Mr. Storer often expressed 
regret that he had not known him sooner. 

*¢ Next ensued a firm friendship between 
this young Hawkins, and Peter Storer the 
second, who being himself an independent 
Middlesex gentleman, with about 20001. a 
year, thought his younger and favourite sis- 
ter, with her 10,000/. would be well be- 
stowed upon his friend:—the rest follows 
of course: and so ends the story of ‘ the 
old woman married for the sake of her mo- 
ney,’ invented, designed, and perhaps en- 
— in agua fortis, on the memory of 

alf a score persons, by James Boswell, of 
Auchinleck, esq.” 

Miss Hawkins then proceeds with 
a_ gratifying history of her father’s 
early life, and anecdotes of his friends. 

Among these may be particularized 
some pleasing recollections of Sir Sa- 
muel — and his family, Mrs. 
Clive, Horace re mg Garrick and 
his accomplished lady, Dr. Mead, Dr. 
Lawrence, Sergeant Hill, Lord Char- 
lemont, Bp. Hurd, <ne Marchioness 
of Tweedale, Mr. Cheselden, the Earl 
of Tankerville, George Sellwyn, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Hawkesworth, 








* «* Who is there but must lament the present sad depreciation of honours ? 


Knight- 


hood has been bestowed, till it is, without exaggeration, become a nauseous jest; and the 


dignity of Baronet depends for its credit on the manners of the wearer. The plain 
large property has a weight which a new pee 
Duke of rt, who, on the appearance of a 


Esquire 
e will not give; nay, I have heard of a 
anufacturer on the boards of the House 


e 
of Lords, said, ‘I had hoped here, to have met only my Equals.’ It is in the power of us 


all to put a valuation 
& sovereign may pass 


n what we bestow ; and even in our families, by mismanagement, 
ra shilling: by good 
much better than the contrary. Admissions to 
a or * Memoirs of a Drawing-room’ may become a work o 

+ 


ment we may effect something even 
‘the Royal Presence ought to have a strong 
great amusement. 


wonder what right the Hankins family have to our arms ;—I saw them with. sur- 


prise in the fine church at Tewkesbury.” 


Thomas 








'y 
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Thomas ‘Davies; Paul Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, and the Rev. —» 
Costard, whose library Miss H. de- 
scribes as a counterpart in appearance 
to that of Sidrophel in one of Ho- 
garth’s plates of Hudibras. 

The anecdotes of musical men are, 
perhaps, the best parts of the volume, 
soactag those of Handel, the blind 
Stanley, Bartleman, and Dr. Cooke, of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Many other friends are mentioned ; 
amongst whom occurs George Stee- 
vens, whose intimacy terminated, as 
usually it did, in a quarrel; in which 
we shall not here doles e, as a further 
account is promised in a te volume. 

In the next Edition, it is hoped the 
hacknied story of Pharaoh and the Red 
Sea (which is more than a century old, 
and which was attributed to Hogarth 
in 1781, by a wicked wit still living) 
will be expunged. Nor is there much 
occasion for the Marchioness of Twee- 
dale’s warming-pan, and a few other 
episodes not less edifying. 

We will not, however, seek for 
slight blemishes when there is really 
much to commend ; but look forward 
with pleasure to the perusal of the pro- 
mised continuation of these agreeable 
anecdotes; and shall select a few de- 
tached articles for the amusement of 
our Readers: 


The Twining family ought not to have 
been thus long postponed. They were, by 
hereditary succession, of high worth, and 
have produced scholars and men of elegant 
tastes; a distinction which does not seem 
likely to fail. Were I to enter on their bio- 
graphy, I could quote as exemplary, their 
affluence without ostentation, and their dig- 
nified independence, which ranks them high 
amongst those who form the pillars of a 
commercial country.” 

** The homeliness of Dr. Farmer's exter- 
nal disappointed me, who, from what I 
heard, expected to see him in little less than 
lawn Sleeves. He delighted me at my fa- 
ther’s table, when the report was alluded to 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds shared the gains 
of his man Ralph in showing his pictures, 
by quoting the lines from Hudibras, 


“A squire he had whose name was Ralph, 
Who in th’ adventure went his half.’’ 


“ Davies, better known by the sociable 
name of Tom Davies, was a character not 
without features. Every body knows he had 
been an actor, and afterwards set up a book- 
seller's shop in Russeli-street, Covent Gar- 
den, which was 1. - mee as Payne’s was 
when he lived at the Mews-gate, by the lite- 





rary of the Metropolis, and t 
Shem my Grhie. Ris? ae miro 

** Whether this or any desire to benefit 
or oblige, influenced my father I know not, 
but it was at first designed that he should 
publish the History of Music. It is neéces- 
sary, in the progress of such a coalition, 
that an author and a publisher should sore- 
times meet. The author’s views in this in- 
stance, I can aver, were not avaricious; for 
I have heard my father laughingly declare, 
that if he got the price of a pair of carriage- 
horses by his fifteen years’ labour, he should 
think himself fortunate. On the otherside, 
I have heard Payne say, when by Davies's 
defalcation the contract devolved on him, 
that he should lay by his profits for his 
daughters.” 

“*The memoir of Garrick almost intro- 
duces the little I could say, that has not al- 
ready been far better said, of Johnson; but 
it would, if pursued here, bring me down 
too low in point of time. The same I ‘may 
say of Steevens. Neither of them shall be 
forgotten; but at present, to proceed not 
quite in an outrageously disorderly manner, 
I must descend to less interesting detail, 
and take slight notice of those neighbours 
with whom, as I have said, ‘ I found my fa- 
ther,’ when I first began to know what was 
meant by society.” 


A Silhouette of Sir John Hawkins 
fronts the Volume, which commences 
with a Dedication to the present wor- 
thy Chamberlain of London ; and con- 
cludes with some “Poetic Trifles by 
Henry Hawkins.” A neat engraving 
of Twickenham Common includes the 
houses of Sir John Hawkins and the 
Marchioness of Tweedale. 


~- 


18. Historic Facts relative to the Sea Port 
and Market Town of Ravenspurne in Hol- 
derness. [By Thomas Thompson, Esq. 
F.S.A.] 8vo. pp. 270. 

WE had very lately occasion to no- 
tice Mr. Thompson’s ‘ Observations 
on the antient State of Holderness,” 
(see vol. xc11. ii. 529); and we are 
happy so soon to meet with him again. 

tisa prospective benefit, arising 
from the rapid improvement of Topo- 
graphy, that we shall in the end know 
the real manners of our ancestors, with 
which, whatever may have been pub- 
lished, we have at present only a su- 

— acquaintance. Unfortunately, 

rom the necessity of costly engravings, 

and the narrowness of sale, such works 
are too expensive for general circula- 
tion; but could they be issued in oc- 
tavo volumes, like the present, we are 
satisfied that the public benefit would 

‘be 
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be greatly augmented. At present, 
barbarians violate our places of wor- 
ship and foneral monuments, by an’ 
ignorance and carelessness which a 
proper Antiquarian feeling would <l 
vent ; and pretended philosophical his- 
torians ascribe institutions and man- 
ners which merely grow out of circum- 
stances, to metaphysical principles, 
which never did or could exist in the 
actual and genuine history of man. 
The consequence is, that party and 
faction are perpetually harassing Go- 
vernment with absolute nonsense. 
They plate iron ages, and gild silver 
ones, in allusions to periods of our his- 
tory, when it is known that neither 
life, property, nor freedom of action 
could be secured by law. 

A remarkable instance of the ex- 
traordinary mistakes of Englishmen, 
concerning the main facts of their his- 
tory, is exhibited in the book before 
us.—Alfred has been eulogized in an 
extraordinary manner for establishing 
so efficient a Police, that a traveller 
might one day hang his purse upon a 
tree on the road side, and find it there 
untouched on the next; a circum- 
stance which in the present day would 
be very unlikely to happen. We know 
manors, however, where the game is 
so strictly preserved, that the natives 
would not pick up a hare, pheasant, 
or partridge, if it lay dead at their feet, 
as they walked along a foot path. 
The method by which Alfred effected 
his reform was, Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare informs us, by the extensive 
power of Courts Leet; to which we 
may add, Hundred Courts, Feudal 
Sovereignty, and other modes of le- 
galized tyranny. That these said 
modes, and the espionage of the Courts 
Leet, were absolutely as intolerant and 
vexatious and oppressive as the far- 
famed Inquisition of Spain, every An- 
tiquary knows. Circumstances called 
upon the great and wise King to esta- 
blish measures for the security of the 
subject ; but in the form of those mea- 
sures he introduced a disgusting annoy- 
ance, a slavery of the most cruel kind, 
a subjection to any neighbour’s cabal- 
ling, gossiping, and defamatory tem- 
per. e could quote instances, where 
the Courts Leet absolutely compelled 
mothers to remove their sons, without 
solid reasons for such a demand, from 
their residences, and many other acts 
equally iniquitous. In these Courts 
were practised full as many abuses as 


these mentioned in our.author,.in re- 
gard to the fines levied by the Crowni 


** Many persons were amerced for making 
foolish speeches, or returning foolish. an- 
swers, or for being ignorant of things which 
they could not possibly know. Stephen de 
Mereflet or Marfleet was amerced two marks 
pro stulto responso ; Ernald, the Priest, one 
mark, pro stulto dicto; Henty, the Dean, 
five marks, pro stulto loquio. e Hundred 
of Grensted was amerced pro ignorantia no- 
minis cujusdam hominis occisi.”’ P, 146. 


Now, a we by no means think 
that fines and amerciaments grew out 
of the famous Police measure of Al- 
fred, yet we believe that the applica- 
tion of them to matters of purely private 
life actually did ; and that eek an ap- 
plication retarded the liberty of the 
subject for a very considerable period 
of vur history. 

Another clamour of the day, upon 
the same “ pejor fit atas”’ principle, is 
the waste and injury to the public from 
the property of Ecclesiastics, as if it 
cou possibly be any other than com- 
mutation, whether a landed proprietor 
was a professional or unemployed man. 
The fact is, that more than one-third 
of the lands of this kingdom would 
have been profitless wastes, if it had 
not been for the Clergy ; that the King 
supported his Ministers by Church. 
benefices ; that the people were exone- 
rated from Poor-rates by means of the 
lands bestowed upon this learned body; 
and moreover, that the chief Lords 
laid upon their shoulders much of the 
burdens, to which they were them- 
selves subject. This last fact is stated 
in the following strong words: 


“© Ye are very much distressed daily by 
taxations, exactions, and various contribu- 
tions, which are made by religious men in 
these days (anno 1346), more than has 
been usual, and also in keeping hospita- 
lity, constructing buildings, and maintain- 
ing ditches against the sea in your manors 
and the rest of your places.” P. 171. 


Even hermits, often mere impostors 
and vagabonds, became, in conse- 
quence of the ecclesiastical profession, 
which they assumed, disposed to acts 
of charity and philanthropy. 


“‘The hermit of the Chapel of Raven- 
sersporne, Richard Reedlarowe, whose name 


ought to be kgown, had the compassion to 
begin this tower, for the preservation of the 
lives and property of Christian » who 
should navigate the Humber. tower 


was a signal by day, anda light was placed 
in 
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im it for the direction of mariners by night.” 
P. 192. 


Among other curious matters, which 
oar limits wil! not permit us to notice, 
we find the following. There is an 
island in the Humber, called the Sunk 
Island. In a letter concerning it, 
written in 171], is the following pas- 
sage relating to the rats, by which the 
island was infested in great numbers : 

“The present ietor of the island 
has dressed these cs ie food, but could 
never persuade his workmen to feed on them, 
though they might have had plenty of them 
for nothing.” P. 265. 


It is weli known that payments were 
made in churches and church-yards for 
the sake of publicity on certain days. 
It seems that 

“John de Collingham, the Rector of 
Easington, a little before the destruction of 
Odd near Ravenser, used to sit on a tomb- 
stone in Easington Church-yard, and there 
receive of fifty inhabitants 50/. pro decimis 

imalibus; that is, for Easter of- 
ferings.” P. 270. 

Here we take our leave with sincere 
respect for the author, who has reco- 
vered much of the antient history of 
an eminent sea-port; a port to which 


a most extraordinary circumstance is 
attached, namely, that though it was 
eminent only a few centuries back, no 


public record is known to exist of the 
period, when it was swallowed up by 
the sea. (P. 203.) , 


——o— 

19. A Topographical Dictionary of York- 
shire, containing the Names of all the 
Towns, Villages, Hamlets, eminent Per- 
sons, &2. &c. By Thomas Langdale. 8vo. 
pp. 446. Longman and Co, 

WE are happy to see a new edition 
of this useful Work, which has been 
re-written and carefully examined b 
its Compiler, who has poe vi- 
sited the greatest part of the County. 
Much valuable information has been 
obtained by correspondence with the 
resident Clergy. To relieve the dull 
tedium of etail, many historical and 
biographical notices are introduced. 
Of these we shall give a specimen or 
two, selected at random: 

4 & Appletons, East and West, a township, 

in the parish of Catterick, wapentake of 

ig-East ; 2 miles from Catterick, 5 from 
—P ion, 87. 

«¢ Here died in 1673, that facetious and 

eccentric genius, Drunken Barnaby or Bar- 

naby Harrington, but whose real name ap- 
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pears to have been Richard Braithwaite, a 
native of Burneshead, in the county of 
Wéstmorland, leaving behind him, says 
Wood, the character of a ‘ well-bred gen- 
tleman and a good neighbour.’ He was au- 
thor of many popular pieces, as well as of 
the “ Journal.” The following monumental 
inscription to his memory appears in Cat- 
terick Church : 
Juxta site sunt 
Richardi Braithwaite 
De Burneshead, in comitatu 
Westmorelandiz armigeri, et 
Mariz, ejus conjugis, Reliquiz ; 
Ile quarto die Maii, anno 1673, 
Denatus est ; hae undecimo Aprilis 1681 
_ Supremum diem obiit. Horum filius 
Unicus, Strafford Braithwaite, Eques 
Auratus, adversus Mauros, Christiani 
Nominis hostes infestissimos, fortiter 
Dimicans occubuit. Cujus Cineres 
Tingi, in Mauritania Tingitana, 
Humantur. 
Requiescant in Pace.” 


“* Duncombe Park (the seat of Charles” 
Duncombe, esq.) in the township of Rie- 
valx, and parish of Helmsley; 4 a mile from 
Helmsley. 

*‘This noble seat of the Duncombe fa- 
mily was built from a design of Sir John 
Vanburgh. The character of the building 
is Doric, the East front is rather heavy, but 
the West presents a good specimen of that 
order. Here is a noble terrace, terminated 
by two handsome circular temples, from 
which is a most beautiful prospect. Em- 
bosomed in trees appears the noble tower 
of Helmsley Castle*, and near it, occasionally 
peeps forth part of the-town; and deep be- 
neath is seen a beautiful valley, with the 
river Rye winding among hanging woods. 
On entering the hall the spectator is struck 
with the general air of greatness it conveys ; 
here is a fine piece of sculpture called the 
Dog of Alcibiades, said to be the work of 
Myron; Dallaway in his description of sta- 
tuary and sculpture, says ‘ it was discovered 
at Monte Cagnuolo, and procured by Henry 
Constantine Jennings, esq. who brought it 
to England, and from whom it was trans- 
ferred to Mr. Duncombe for a thousand 
guineas. It ranks among the five famous 
dogs of antiquity.’ Here is also the famous 
statue called Discobulus, which, says Gilpin, 
‘is esteemed the first statue in England. 
It exhibits on every side the justest propor- 
tions, and the most pleasing attitudes.” 
Notwithstanding the prejudice and illiberal 
language often used against the fame of Sir 
John Vanburgh as a builder, he certainly 
contrived to give an air of grandeur to his 
structures, rarely to be met with. The 
saloon here (now library) may be adduced 
among others in proof of the assertion, it 
possessing an uncommon air of magnificence. 


* Engraved in vol. uxxvitt. p. 201. 





It 
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It is 87 feet long, and 20 broad, thrown in- 
to three divisions by Ionic columns, and 
adorned with four antique statues of Apollo, 
Bacchus, Mars, and Mercury, also two good 
busts of Cicero and Horace. The paintings, 
which are by the first masters, and in the 
highest estimation, are very numerous— 
they have been collected with great judg- 
ment, and the easy access to the seeing of 
them, says Dayes, is an honourable testi- 
mony of the liberal spirit of their —— 
owner. In this splendid collection of paint- 
ings are the scourging of Christ, painted 
by old Palmer, in successful competition 
with Titian; the head of St. Paul by Leo- 
nardo de Vinci, esteemed the finest work of 
that great Be a magnificent Land- 
storm, by Nicholas Poussin; and a Candle- 
light Scene (old woman and girl) by Ru- 
bens, purchased, it is said, for 1500 guineas. 
*« The lovers of poetry will, we presume, 
feel no small gratification from the perusal 
of the following poetical description (never 
before printed), by the late Rev. Dr. Drake, 
addressed to Thomas Duncombe, esq. 


Vos sapere, et solos aio bene vivere, quorum 

Conspicitur nitidis, fundata pecunia, villis. 
Horat. 

Attend my Muse, inspire the artless strains, 

And leave awhile those favor’d Southern 

plains : 
Indulge no more the Poet’s rapt’rous theme, 
Where Thames meand’ring rolls his silver 


stream ; 
Twickenham’s cool grot, or Chiswick’s shady 
bowers, [towers ; 


Or where fam’d Windsor rears his Royal 
Aid me to sing, in these more Northern 
climes, [rhymes ; 
Groves yet unknown, and scenes untold in 
O! lend me Denham’s pleasing fire, and skill, 
ees | shall shine in song like Cooper’s 
ill; 
Here Art and Nature join their friendly aid, 
Rise in rotund, or stretch in sylvan shade. 
On stately columns see the fabric rise, 
And Babel-like insult th’ impending skies ; 
Tho’ strong, yet light, tho’ massive, yet not 
coarse, 
With all Palladio’s ease, andVanburgh’s force; 
Within whose walls immortal Shakspeare 
shines, 
In Garrick’s * action, and in Hogarth’s lines ; 
Th’ expressive features speak the tortur’d 
breast, 
And all the savage tyrant stands confest : 
Where Saturn’s statue bids the iron shade 
Point the swift minutes, as they rise and fade : 
View the long terrace stretch’d on either hand, 
At whose extremes the Roman Temples stand; 
Here various objects in perspective rise, 
Burst on the sight, and strike the wond’ring 
eyes : 





* The celebrated picture of Garrick in 
Richard LI. 
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wig /, 
t the sloping 


trees ; 
Whilst thro’ the vale the serpentizing flood 
Falls in cascades, and murmurs ‘thro’ ’ the 


Extensive groves, that, rising 
Form a grand Circus ‘mi 


wood : 
Scenes such as these, not Poussin could de- 


sign 
Nor Wotton’s genius form with rule, or line; 
Nature’s chief master-piece !. whose every 


grace 
No muse could fancy, nor no pencil trace ; 
Such as in fabled Tempe’s fertile plains, 
Still shine in song, and live in classic strains. 
Mark where in ruins lies the last retreat 
Of motley Villierst—once the rich and 


great : 
He who’erst liv’d in Charles’s careless Court, 
In hours of pleasure, and in scenes of sport; 
Who from his Monarch stole each power to 


please, 
Lull’d in the softness of that age of ease ; 
With ev’ry vice and virtue in excess, 
Still in extremes, in plenty, or distress : 
Here sunk in sorrow, and depriv’d of all, 
They saw him greatly live, and meanly fall. 
View from yon summit nobler scenes arise, 
Romantic scenes, that steal upon the eyes : 
Nature’s wild efforts! —where each ruder 


Must i, beyond the rigid rules of art : 
Projecting rocks that o’er the vale suspend, 
Along whose sides the waving woods extend; 
Gloomy recess ! when in that darkling time, 
The monkish muse first halted into rhyme ; 
Here suckling Clio chose her silent seat, 
And dawning Science fix’d her rude retreat : 
Now low in ruins lies the learned pile, 
Whose Gothic seats ill-omen’d birds defile. 
The murm’ring Rye, that rolls his streams 
along, 
Here seems to mourn in sympathy of song; 
While the brown ivy curls its wreaths around, 
And hollow echo dies in solemn sound. 
Hail, gen’rous youth! on whom kind Heav’n 
bestows 
These seats of solitude and calm repose ; 
You, who have all Romania’s villas known, 
Yet seen no spot more noble than your own. 
Long may the scenes thus wild, without a 
waste, 
Amuse your leisure, and empl r taste ; 
Bid Art with Nature dignify the aan 
To Gothic rudeness join each Attic grace : 
See at your word the new Creation spring, 
Which some more able Bard in distant times 
shall sing.” j 


At the end of most of the articles 


the authorities are very properly given, 
that the reader, who might Ae a 


t George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

~ Rievalx Abbey.—See it engraved in 
vol, LXxIV. 613; LXXxu. i. 105; XxCI. i. 
297; and well described by W. Gray; esq- 
in vol. Lxxx. i, 105. 
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more enlarged account, may know 
where to obtain it. 

Prefixed to the work is a good map 
of the County; and a curious table of 
computed distances of the towns of 
Yorkshire from London, and from 
each other. : 

When the amazing extent of this 
County is considered, containing about 
3,698,380 acres of land, with a popula- 
tion of 1,173,187 persons; and the 
immense mass of minute particulars 
here ‘collected, which are well con- 
densed within a moderate-sized vo- 
lume, at an easy price, we think the 
Editor entitled to much commenda- 
tion; and we hope his countrymen 
will properly reward his industry. 


—_o@— 

20. Sermons delivered at Salters’ Hall, le- 
tween the years 1800 and 1810. By the 
late Rev. Hugh Worthington. 8vo. pp. 
525. Holdsworth. 

THE circumstances under which 
this Volume is offered to the public, 
are as remarkable as the Sermons are 
themselves excellent. 

«¢ They were taken entirely from memory, 
without the assistance of notes, by a Lady, 
who was long a member of the late Mr. 
Worthington’s congregation. They have 


been considered, by many competent judges, 


as correct specimens of his style of preach- 
ing; as such, they are now printed, for _ 
vate circulation. The writer, of this Pre- 
face, who can answer for their correctness, 
has long prized them, not only for their 
intrinsic excellence, but as a pleasing me- 
morial of the uncommonly retentive memory 
of a much-endeared relative and friend. 
Though not given as complete discourses, 
they may still be perused with advantage, 
icularly by the young, with whom Mr. 
orthington was always a favourite preacher. 
The above statement, it is hoped, while it 
bespeaks candour, will disarm criticism.” 
The writer of the present article, 
though not an attendant on Mr. Wor- 
thington’s ministry, was in the habits 
of personal intimacy with him, a slight 
acquaintance with his very learned fa- 
ther; and in some former pages of our 
Obituary, vol. Lxvit. p. 985, and vol. 
LXXxVil. ii. p. 188, contributed his 
mite towards Ring justice to the me- 
of both. : 
Once, and only once, he was in- 
duced, from the celebrity of the 
r Mr. Worthington’s name, to 
attend at Salters’ Hall; and though 
the particular subject of that day’s dis- 
course is not recollected, a sufficient 


Worthington’s Sermons. 
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impression of it remains to justify the 
assertion that he was a pleasing and 
energetic preacher. Far removed from 
the ravings of an enthusiast, though 
his voice was sonorous, his manner 
was mild and persuasive, and his mat- 
ter that of a pious and serious Chris- 
tian Divine. 

The Discourses now published may 
be perused with instruction by Chris- 
tians of every denomination. They 
are XXXVI.; and if the words of the 
Preacher are not precisely preserved, 
his sentiments certainly are; and the 
language not deteriorated in passing 
through the memory of the highly ac- 
complished Perpetuator of his fair 
fame. 

We have only room to add the con- 
tents of the several Sermons. 

1. On Religious Prejudices—2. On the 
Excellence of our Saviour’s Teaching — 
3. On the Responsibility attached to all hu- 
man Talents and Privileges.—4. On the Im- 
mutability of the Kingdom of Heaven.—5. 
Faith in an unseen sn Our Sa- 
viour’s Dying Prayer for his Persecutors.— 
7. The Thief on the Cross. —s8. On the 
Restoration of the Jews.— 9. On a Future 
State.—10. On the future Happiness of 
the Righteous.—11. Character of David — 
12. On the Conduct of Christ prior to his 
— Ministry.—13, 14, 15, 16, 17. Five 

ctures on the Acts of the Apostles.— 
18. Character of Esther—1i19. The Con- 
nexion between the Abrahamic and Chris- 
tian Covenants.— 20, 21. On the Rever- 
ence due to our Saviour.—22. The Good- 
ness of God in the moral world.—23. The 
Mode of the Christian Dispensation best 
suited to the state of Man.—24. The Suffi- 
ciency of Scripture Evidence.—25. Compa- 
rative View of the Offices of Christ.—26. 
On the Wisdom of our Saviour’s Parables.— 
27. Raising the Widow’s Son.—28. Causes 
of the Rejection of Christ by the Jews.— 
29. The ty of Thanksgiving.—30. Eli- 
sha and the Widow of Sarepta.—31. On the 
Lord’s Supper.—82, 33. Rules for studying 
the Epistles. —34. The Gospel a hidden 
Treasure. —35. I itude for a benevo- 
lent Miracle—36. The Blessings of Peace.” 


a ee 
21. A Vindication of the Authenticity of 
the Narratives contained in the first two 
Chapters of the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke; being an. Investigation of 
Olyections urged by the Unitarian Editors 
of the improved Version of the New Testa- 
ment ; with an Appendix, containing 
Strictures on the Variations between the 
first and fourth Editions of that Work. 
By a Layman. 8vo. pp. 404. Riving- 


tons. 
THE 
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THE Unitarians have affirmed, that 
the genealogy of Christ, as given in 
St. Matthew and Luke, are “ daring 
fictions” of interpolators, in order to 
invest our Saviour with divine descent, 
“‘Jike Bacchus and Hercules among 
the. Pagans.” (See p. 75.) Whether 
we ought to call this audacity or 
blasphemy, we know not; but we 
think that the extract soon to be given 
will prove the first; and that the ap- 
plication of the second will probably 
result from the shocked feelings of all 
those who believe the Bible to be the 
** Word of God.” 

** There have been (observes Dr. Marsh) 
not less than three hundred and fifty-five 
Greek mauuscripts of the Gospels collated, 
every one of which contains the two first 
chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel, with ex- 
ception to the single Codex Ebnerianus. 
But even this manuscript contains the se- 
cond chapter; and the more antient manu- 
script contained probably the whole of the 
first. The Codex Ebnerianus begins at the 
18th verse of the first chapter, and conse- 

uently affords all the evidence wanted in 
the present inquiry.” P. 33. 

We think that the Unitarians would 
deem it very hard, if claimants for 
their estates were allowed to use evi- 
dence in their own way of so doing, 
with .regard to the Holy Scriptures. 
That various sectaries tattoo the Gos- 
pel, from an opinion that it is the most 
graceful and ornamental mode of de- 
coration, we well know ; but the Uni- 
tarians find fault with the creation it- 
self. ‘They hold that the original state 
of the Gospel Person was one which 
had only one Jeg and one eye; for, 
without the divinity of Christ, and 
application to the prophecies, it must 
have been only a monstrous birth ; 
and this they conceive a model of per- 
fection. Such a thing is their ‘ im- 
proved Version of the Testament ;” and 
their bad taste is ably, elaborately, and 
satisfactorily exposed by this ingenious 


author. 

—o— 

22. An Altempt to illustrate the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. Geo. Holden, 
M.A, 8v0. Preliminary Disquisitions, pp. 
cviti. Paraphrase, pp. 180. Rivingtons. 
IN discussions on the Bible, one 

point ought to be especially recollect- 

ed, namely this,—that inspiration does 

‘ not exceed its object; or, in other 

words, that though the author is an 

organ of Providence, he is only infal- 
lible or prophetic in what he says or 
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does, with regard to that obj and 
no Rancretit for’ under 7 eer 
supposition he veould be deified upon 
earth ; a thing not only phygically im- 
possible, but one absolutely controvert- 
ing the divine intention, with 

to our future perfection. When it is 
said, that to Christ the Spirit was not 
dealt by measure, it is of course meant 
that he in all his words and actions, 
was the Godhead bodily. But the 
same cannot be said of others. It is 
not to be reasonably supposed that the 
prophets or apostles could have exer- 
cised their miraculous powers for mali- 
cious or private purposes. A future 
consequence appears to have been in 
the contemplation of the Holy Spirit, 
throughout its inspirations; and that 
it did not limit these to a perfect 
character is manifest, from the moral 
characters of Jacob, Balaam, David, 
Peter, and Solomon. We have enter- 
ed into these prefatory remarks; be- 
cause we have not a very favourable 
opinion of Solomon. We believe that 
he had some religious principle, and 
that he was a very clever fellow, but 
here we stop. He groans every where 
like an epicure,’ not because, like 
Xerxes, he wanted new pleasures, but 
because he thought with Lord Byron, 
that the old ones were sufficient, if 
they would but last. Providence, 
however, thought fit that he should 
record his grumblings, for the wise 
purpose, among others, that man 
should know the physiological con- 
struction of his being. Ik is this, that 
the more prudence and more temper- 
ance he uses, the happier will he be in 
temporal existence. In short, reason 
is given to regulate his earthly conduct, 
and religion his future views ; that both 
make a wise and a perfect man; be- 
cause, unless the one is in subordina- 
tion to the other, he acts upon wrong 
principles. 

Solomon, we agree with our author 
(p. 73), had this object in view; and, 
with regard to some very important 
points of morality, such as inter- 
course with loose women, swindlers, 
and sharpers, fools in business, &c. he 
gives very wholesome advice. 
he should be the agent of moral in- 
struction in particular, was the. pro- 
bable purpose of Providence, for. that 
he had not abstract dignity of charac- 
ter is evident from his history. Our 
author himself confesses (p. 33) that 
he had no intention of reclaiming fram 
sin, 
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sin, or conducting to a new and holy 


e. 

With regard to the work before us, 
it is plain that no man can thoroughly 
understand the Bible, unless he is ac- 
quainted with oriental manners, cus- 
toms, proverbs, phraseology, and idioms. 
We know from Niebulir, and other 
travellers and historians, that what 
costs us whole pages of elucidation, 
is intuitively A in the East. 
What is therefore wanted is a Mis- 
sionary to the East, who is well versed 
in the oriental languages, and who has 
made minutes of the phrases, idioms, 
manners, and customs of the Bible; 
for in these countries, time produces 
little or no change. If we may judge 
from the partial success of Niebuhr, 
one or two octavo volumes would be 
sufficient for a biblical illustration al- 
most complete, so far as regarded the 
object mentioned. For instance, in 
page 154, we have more than four 
pages bestowed upon “‘ cast thy bread 
upon the waters.” According to Col. 
Macdonald, it simply alludes to the 
manner of sowing rice, common in 
India, viz. that it is thrown upon the 
lands while in a state of inundation, 
subsides with the precipitate, and pro- 
duces a crop. 

We do not mean to speak thus in 
disrespect of Mr. Holden, whose work 
is written in the manner of a scholar, 
and is of course edifying. We only 
mean to say that there is a vast waste 
in theological erudition. A man may 
read all his life, and yet not know 
what is the correct version of the law 
of the subject. The first authorities 
are fallible; e. g. take the following 
extract : 


“*The grasshopper shall be a burden. 1 
entirely agree with Dr. Smith, whose in- 
terpretation is thus summed up by Park- 
hurst Lev. in 237: ‘ The dry, shrunk, - 
velled, crumpling, c » old man, his 
back-bone sticking out, Lie knees ow 
ing forwards, his arms backwards, his head 
downwards, and the apophuses, or bunching 
parts of the bones in general enlarged, is 

ly deseribed by that insect. And 
from this exact likeness, without all doubt, 
arose the fable of Tithonus, that, living to 
extreme old age, he was at last turned into 
a grasshopper. Other and very different 
ions may be seen in Poli Synops. and 
Hieron. p. ii. lib. 4. cap. 8.—See 

also Paxton’s Illustrations, vol. I. p. 324.” 


We by no means intend disrespect 
Gewr. Mac. February, 1823. 
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to authors, when we take advantage of 
the s tions which their works af- 
ford us, in relation to the improvement 
of Science. If in Chemistry, Mecha- 
nics, Medicine, Natural Philosophy, 
and History, every book implies an 
accession 0 knowledge, it is vexatious 
to see whole libraries accumulating 
with no other result than “beating 
about the bush.”—We want such a 
concise and cheap illustration of the 
Bible, as Bishop Watson's Apology 
is in another view. Theology, in its 
present state, much resembles scholas- 
tic literature under the reign of Aris- 
totle ; endless discussion and no con- 
clusion. 

But we have exhausted our limits. 
Mr. Holden appears to us a good bib- 
lical scholar, who has done his duty 
to his subscribers and the public. We 
only regret, that the Book of Eccle- 
siastes, or any other part of the Bible, 
had not, centuries ago, a concise com- 
mentary as venerable and authorita- 
tive as the Homilies, and that such 
a work has never been published un- 
der episcopal sanction, we deeply re- 
gret. ‘The influence of the Liturgy in 
favour of the Church of England, has 
been very great; and where passages 
are dubious, it is easy to say so; but 
why a permanent and standing expo- 
sure of the wickedness of perverting 
the sacred text, or of the folly of dis- 
senting from its actual bona fide mean- 
ing, should continue a desideratum, we 
know not; at least, we are satisfied 
that no incontrovertible reason can be 
assigued why it should be so. 


23. A Second Letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, on the Foreign and British Bible So- 
ciety. - By the Rev. J. Scholefield, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. 199. 

THAT a learned Clergy makes an 
enlightened people ; that an ignorant 
Clergy makes a barbarous people ; and 
that the regular Clergy, as a body, are 
the pillars of civilization, we solemnly 
believe. We also think that every 
man should be able to read the Bible, 
and that he also should possess a Bible ; 
and that whether he does so th 
the agency of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, or that of the 
Bible Society, is to the Statesman and 
Philosopher a matter of utter indif- 
ference. That the latter Society may 
be suspected of sinister, at least of in- 

different 
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different views, so far as regards the 

interesis of the Establishment, arises 

from the very principle of the Bible 

Society, viz. that it professes not to 

regarl any construction whatever which 

ts placed upon the Bitle; a principle 
which no ecclesiastical teacher can 
sibly admit; for the Epistles in the 

IPestanvent show the error. 

—@— 

24. The Elements of Botany, physiological 
and systematical ; to which is added, a 
comprehensive Dictionary of all Terms 
used in that Science, either as trivial 
Names, or in vegetalle Delineation, Ana- 
lysis, or Arrangement. By T. B. Stroud. 
8vo. pp. 297. Sherwood. 

THE utility of botanical classifica- 
tion consists in aiding medicinal and 
chemical knowledge ; for if a physician 
knows the virtues of one class, the la- 
bour of investigation is shortened; and 
if a chemist was not able to distinguish 
the poppy, which psoduces opium, 
from others of the same genus, his 
skill could be of no use. It is also of 
the highest importance with regard to 
food. The form of certain flowers 
shows that they bear farinaceous seed, 
and may be safely used as food; but 
take to a botanist a plant, whose flower 
has five stamens, one pistil, one petal, 
and whose fruit is of the berry kind, he 
will tell you that it is poisonous.—The 
book before us is, in our opinion, most 
comprehensive and good. The Dic- 
tionary is a most valuable addition. 


25. Memoirs of the Life of the late Mrs. 
Catherine Cappe. Written by herself. 8vo, 
pp. 484. 

IN this bequest to posterity the ve- 
nerable Author has given a new and 
most affecting proof of that unwearied 
“ey ape in well-doing, by which 

er long and exemplary career was dis- 
tinguished. Those who had opportu- 
nities of admiring her sincere devoted- 
ness to the cause of Religion, her ear- 
nest solicitude to difluse the blessings 
of education among the poor, and her 
enlightened zeal in promoting .every 
plan which had charity for its object, 
will be dis to form a still higher 
estimate of her character, when they 
perceive that those Christian virtues 
and graces were developed amidst 
many chequered scenes of adversity 
and affliction, and during the anxious 
discharge of domestic duties which 
might be supposed to have left little 


leisure or inclination to extend the 





sphere of her beneficence, or to pre- 
pare for posthumous publication this 
ingenious record of her life. Those to 
whom her unobtrusive merits were 
comparatively unknown will, on pe- 
rusing it, be disposed to honour the 
motives which impelled her to under- 
take so gratuitous a task ;—inotives un- 
alloyed by any latent feeling of vanity, 
and originating mainly in a desire to 
demonstrate from her own experience 
the paramount efficacy of Religion as a 
solace and a safeguard in all circum- 
stances, whether of weal or of woe ;— 
in the temptations as well as in the 
trials which are essential to a life of 
probation. ‘To the young and the in- 
experienced it cannot fail to be pecu- 
liarly edifying, from its tendency to 
awaken the mind from those bright 
but delusive visions of futurity which 
haunt the spring-time of human exist- 
ence. Indeed, from the sound and 
rational views of the world which it 
exhibits, and from the examples which 
it holds forth in the way of timely 
warnings against the manifold disap- 
pointments to which the wisest schemes 
for the attainment of earthly felicity 
are liable, it forms one of the most 
potent antidotes to the seductive falla- 
cies of romance that have ever been 
devised. 

From a mere glance at the chrono- 
logy of the Memoirs, and from a rapid 
survey of the details which they in- 
clude, they may be said to constitute 
no uninteresting picture of the state 
of society and manners in the North 
of England, during a great part of the 
last century. Mrs. Cappe was the 
daughter of the Rev. Jeremiah Har- 
rison, Minister of Long Preston, and 
afterwards of Catterick, in the county 
of York; she was descended on the 
mother’s side from a family of lar 
eer and extensive influence, the 

Vynns of Nostel in that county. She 
was born in 1744. Her father died in 
1763, and was succeeded in the last- 
mentioned living by the Rev. Theo- 
— Lindsey, afterwards well known 
or his conscientious secession from 
the Establishment, and for his endea- 
vours to institute a new Liturgy on 
the plan of the eminent Dr. Clarke. 
An early attachment to the principles 
maintained by Mr. Lindsey, appears 
to have had a considerable share in de- 
termining the subsequent fortunes of 
Miss Harrison. Having settled with 
her mother at York in 1782, she be- 


came 
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me. acquainted with Mr. Cappe, the 
Tiniescs of the Chapel in St. Saviours- 

te, who had distinguished himself 
By an. able defence of Mr. Lindsey. 

hey were married in 1788; and as 
he had a family of six children by a 
former marriage, she entered at once 
into the cares incident to the connu- 
bial state, which were soon enhanced 
by the declining health of her hus- 
band, and by other domestic calami- 
ties, After suffering from a succession 
of paralytic attacks, he expired on the 
last day of December, 1799. Five 
years afterwards, she lost her mother, 
who died in the 89th year of her age. 
Devoting the remainder of her days to 
the discharge of those duties which she 
had found to be the best solace in af- 
fliction, she paid occasional visits to 
the Metropolis, but resided chiefly at 
York, where, on the 26th of July, 
1821, she closed a long life of piety 
and usefulness. - 

From this brief outline, it must be 
evident that the general cast of the 
natrative is serious; but it is occa- 
sionally enlivened with sketches of 
life and manners, which bespeak no 
ordinary powers of observation. One 
of these, relating to the Christmas fes- 


tivities at Nostel, the seat of her rela- 
tive Sir Rowland Wynn, presents a 
rich picture of old English hospitality, 
in which the Baronet appears to ad- 
vantage as the principal figure. 


‘Sir Rowland, the second of the family 
who had borne that name, was at that time 
between fifty and sixty years of age, and had 
been a widower many years. His manner 
of living was not wholly dissimilar to that of 
an English Baron, in ancient times, and 
was at once impressive of awe by its magni- 
ficence, and of respect, by the general hap- 
piness it appeared to diffuse. The splendid 
mansion, situated in an extensive park, ap- 
proached by a long avenue of trees, and 
sheltered on the North-East by a wood of 
stately oaks, which had firmly withstood 
the winter blasts of successive centuries, 
had all the grandeur, without the terrific 
gloom of the antient Gothic castle. The 
family consisted of not fewer than sixty or 
seventy persons, among whom were many 

and artificers, who were constantly 
e ed in it, and dined regularly in the 
— hall. A pack of parentlis was 
kept, not so much for the amusement of 
their master, although he was himself par- 
tial to the exercise of hunting, as for a sort 
of rallying point, that should draw around 
it the neighbouring gentlemen. But it 
was at Christmas that the resemblance to 
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the seat of the antient Baron was most 
striking. At this cheerful season, open 
house was kept for ‘three days; all the 
farmers and cottagers upon the estate’ were 
invited along with their wives, to’ dinein 
the great hall, precisely at two ‘o'clock ; 
where the worthy master of the, whole fa- 
mily (for they all appeared as his children), 
presided at one long table with the men, 
and his amiable daughters at a second table 
with the women. 


**The venerable boar’s head, decorated 
with ever-greens, and an orange in his 
mouth, according to antient custom, was 
the centre dish at each table. A band of 
music played during dinner; after which, 
the particular circumstances of every farmer 
and cottager were carefully enquired into ; 
and many little plans formed for the alle- 
viation or relief of their various anxieties or 
distresses. In the afternoon, some of the 
daughters of the most respectable farmers 
were invited to partake of tea, coffee, cakes, 
and sweetmeats ; and the evening concluded 
with a dance, in which they were permitted 
to join with the young ladies of the family 
and their other visitors, of whom there were 
several from Wakefield, Pontefract, and the 
surrounding neighbourhood. At nine, the 
dancing ceased; the farmers’ wives and 
daughters returned home, and the family 
and their guests adjourned into another 
apartment to supper. 


“‘The broken meat was regularly distri- 
buted three times a week, and milk given 
every day to the poor inhabitants of two 
large villages, which adjoined the West 
side of the park. I do not affirm that this 
mode ef charity was of all others the most 
useful or enlightened, but to a passing ob- 
server it was strikingly impressive ; and the 
whole effect on a young mind was greatly 
increased by the other appendages of a large 
establishment, such, for instance, as the 
number of orderly attendants, all arranged 
in their proper ranks, and the respectful 
manner of the neighbouring gentry. The 
fascination, however, would not have been 
complete, or at least it would have continued 
but a very short time, had not the appear- 
ance, character, manners, and occupations 
of the possessor himself, supplied the finish- 
ing charm. His person was singulafly grace- 
ful, his countenance beamed with benevo- 
lence, and in his address there was all the 
politeness, without the formality of what 
is called the old school. He had been early 
left a minor, under the guardianship of his 
uncle, my mother’s father, and of Dr. Trim- 
nell, Bp. of Winchester, who had married 
one of his aunts; his father and mother 
having both died at Bristol, within a week 
of each other, when he was very young. 
He was sent by his guardians to Geneva, 
where he principally received his education, 
and where he imbibed those principles of 


civil 
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civil and religious liberty, which afterwards 
united him in close friendship with the late 
highly revered Lord Rockingham, and the 
upright virtuous Sir George Saville. Be- 
fore their day, however (about the year 
1732), he stood a contested election for 
the county of York, on the Whig interest, 
against Sir Miles Stapleton; but losing his 
election, and not choosing to represent a 
borough, he never had a seat in Parliament : 
but as a Magistrate, he was active, judi- 
cious, and indefatigable; regular in his hours 
of doing business, exact in the distribution 
of justice, and very careful of his time. It 
was his constant custom to rise early in a 
morning ; in winter, long before day-light, 
and to kindle his own fire. His letters 
were usually written before the family hreak- 
fast, which was always exactly at nine 
o'clock; and he afterwards gave audience 
to a crowd of various descriptions of per- 
sons in succession, who were generally in 
waiting for his assistance or advice. He 
was not ay of shining talents, or 
eminent for literary attainments; but his 
judgment was accurate and discriminating ; 
and although he was uniformly cheerful and 
condescending, yet there was an air of dig- 
nity about him, which forbade every approach 
to undue familiarity. No one ever thought 
of asking him an improper question, or of 
making Sim an impertinent reply; and he 
sessed a certain readiness and point in 
is manner, which seldom failed of pro- 
ducing the desired effect.” 


It was probably during her frequent 
visits to Catterick that the Author im- 
bibed that love of order and regularity 
which rendered her benevolent exer- 
tions so effective in maturer life. 

We select one passage relative to 
Mr. Lindsey, which places his cha- 
racter in a very interesting point of 
view : 


“« Beyond all other days, it was the de- 
light of my life to spend the Sunday with 
my friends at Catterick. The morning fa- 
mily prayer was short, but appropriate, 
pious, and animated. The sermon at church, 

tical, serious, and instructive. At two 
o'clock, before the commencement of after- 
noon service, Mr. Lindsey devoted an hour 
in the church every Sunday, alternately to 
eatechizing the children of the parish, and 
to expounding the Bible to the boys of a 
large school, which was at that time kept in 
the village. The number of the boys gene- 
tally amounted to about one hundred, who 
formed a large circle round him; himself 
holding a Bible open in his hand, with 
which he walked slowly round, giving it re- 
gularly in succession to the boys, each read- 
ing in his turn, the passage about to be ex- 
plained: this method, accompanied by fre- 
quently recapitulating what had been said, 
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and ing them questions relating to it, 
ry ene attentive, and the good ef- 
fects of these labours. proved in many. cases 
very apparent in after-life: Mr. 1. having 
frequently been recognized in the streets of 
London by some of his ‘former Sunday pu- 
pils, who gratefully acknowledged their ob- 
ligations to him. 

** After evening service, Mr. Lindsey re- 
ceived different classes of young men and 
women, on alternate Sundays in his study, 
for the purpose of instruction; and Mrs. 
Lindsey in like manner, in another 
ment, had two classes of children, boys and 
girls alternately. The family supped at 
eight, after which a chapter in the Bible, 
followed by some practical remarks, was 
read by Mrs. Lindsey to the family, and the 
service of the day concluded by a short ap- 
propriate prayer. 

**'To some of my readers, perhaps, it will 
seem that a day spent in this manner, must 
have been exceedingly dull, tedious, and 
monotonous; but they cannot know how 
interesting it became, by the animating spi- 
rit of piety and benevolence by which it was 
pervaded, wholly unadulterated by supersti- 
tion or gloom. How strongly pictured in 
my remembrance, at this moment, is the 
image of my excellent friend, as he walked 
backward and forward in the room after sup- 

r, when the labours of the day were over, 
Re countenance beaming with benevolence ; 
dilating, in a manner peculiarly his own, 
perhaps on the goodness of God, in the 
Gospel dispensation, perhaps on peculiar 
traits in excellent characters, whom he had 
known, or of whom he had read, already 
gone to their reward, or perhaps, in gene- 
ral, on the happiness of a life of virtue and 
holiness. Yes, blessed spirit, the days of 
the years of thy earthly pilgrimage are now 
over: known only to God, are the pains, 
the difficulties, and the trials which thou 
hadst to encounter; but these things are 
now for ever past as a ‘ watch in the night,” 
or, as the bewildering shadows of twilight 
at the glorious approach of the rising Sun!” 


There is an interesting episode which 
cannot well be poem within the 

resent limits. It relates to a young 
ady who had been inveigled into a 
clandestine marriage with an officer, 
afterwards of high rank in the army, 
who deserted and disowned her. The 
intercession of Mrs. C. on her behalf, 
though unavailing, was highly honour- 
able to her spirit and g sense; and 
if the detail which she has given of 
the whole affair, should ever meet the 
eye of the offending party, it will ex- 
cite in him no enviable feelings. 

After tracing with that deep inte- 
rest which they are calculated to ex- 
cite, the canal of a life clouded by 

many 
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many vicissitudes of anxiety and sor- 
row, ‘yet cheered ‘bythe genial ‘sun- 
shine of‘an approving conscience, it 
isa Soothing, a solemn—we had al- 
most said a mournful pleasure, to 
pause on the reflections that occur to- 
wards the close of these Memoirs. 

In concluding our notice of these 
Memoirs, we cannot hesitate to express 
a belief that, making those allowances 
for difference of opinion on specula- 
tive points which should be reci 
cally demanded and conceded, Chris- 
tians of every denomination will con- 
cur in placing the name of Mrs. Cappe 
on the list of those venerable matrons 
who, by successfully cultivating the 
qualities that exalt and adorn the fe- 
male character, have conferred a most 
important and lasting benefit on so- 
ciety. In referring to the salutary ef- 
fects of their influence and exampie, 
we are powerfully reminded of the ad- 
monition pronounced by one of the 
most eminent of our living Divines, 
in the presence of an illustrious audi- 
tory :—** There can be no happiness or 
eafety for a State without public vir- 
tue; there can be no public virtue 
without private virtue; and without 
Religion there can be no virtue, either 
public or private.” 


—_ 
26. An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 400. Colburn. 


BIOGRAPHY of eminent men, 
whether in Literature or otherwise, 
has been ever justly reckoned a most 
useful as well as entertaining study, as 
it holds up to posterity a picture of the 
pre-eminence to which superiority of 
talents or industry have raised their 

rs, while at the same time it 

ints out the shoals and quicksands of 

immoralities, errors, or follies, upon 

which ardent and impetuous Genius 
has been too frequently stranded. 

We shall wot have enter upon a cri- 
ticism of any of the noble Lord’s pro- 
ductions, either individually or collec- 
a but merely upon an account of 
his Life and Writings; yet the one is 
so intimately and closely connected 
with the other, that in reviewing the 
latter, it will be utterly impossible to 
separate it in any degree from the for- 
mer. 

There can be, we are inclined to 
believe, ~ a among the totally 
worthless and abandoned, but one 
feeling excited in the mind of every 
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individual who- the works of 
the noble Author, namely, disgust at 
the flagrant impietiés and immorali- 
ties which are so thickly dis 
throughout nearly the whole of his pro- 
ductions, though at the same time they 
cannot but acknowledge that his writ- 
ings possess numerous and striking 
poetical beauties; yet even these a 
pear like the sparks of that fire which, 
according to our divine poet Milton, 
by fits illuminate the terrific darkness 
of the infernal regions, which blaze 
only to burn, and shine to devastate. 

‘© point out to the inexperienced 
and unwary the dangers they incur, 
in perusing these publications without 
a guide, and without a comment, ap- 
pears to be the object of the writer of 
the present Work ; since, with the can- 
dour of true criticism, the Author re- 
cognizes and acknowledges the great 
talents and extraordinary genius with 
which the noble Lord is gifted, while 
he strongly reprobates the impious and 
immoral purposes for which (prok pu- 
dor ) they have been prostituted. 

These intentions have been fully 
accomplished in the Life of Lord By- 
ron, and as such the Author is entitled 
to public respect and approbation. 

here is one circumstance we feel 
it our duty to notice. The work is 
evidently compiled by wholesale, with- 
out acknowledgment; and consequent- 
ly possesses but a small share of origi- 
nality. ‘The Compiler's principal re- 
sources seem to have been the Peer- 
age, the Quarterly and Monthly Pub- 
lications; notes to Byron’s va- 
rious Poems; Hobhouse’s ‘Travels in 
Albania, &c.; with poetical extracts 
occasionally introduced. 


27. Outlines of Character, By a Member 
of the Philomathic Institution. 8vo. pp. 


306. Longman and Co. 

WE consider this to be one of the 
most agreeable volumes of Essays with 
which we have lately been made ac- 
quainted ; and judging the Author by 
his pretensions, whic are merely to 
exhibit **QOutlines of Character,” we 
can with truth assert that his etchin 
are of a very spirited cast. This is 
evidently the work of a man of good 
taste, both in morals and in literature. 
There is a manliness of sentiment, and 
a healthiness about it, which have in- 
terested us extremely, and we recom- 
mend the perusal of the Volume with 
the most unqualified approbation. : 


or 
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Nor is.the.style less worthy of admi- 
ration ; jt is; easy,and graceful, flow- 
ing in periods of liquid smoothness ; 
occasionally rising to no inferior de- 
gree of strength and energy, and not 
unfrequently sparkling with point and 
antithesis ; itis, in one word, that style 
which we should denominate the po- 
pular. 

The work is divided into ten Chap- 
ters, which are thus distinguished :-— 
1. The great Character.—2. The Eng- 
lish Character. — 3. Characteristic 
Classes in relation to Happiness.—4. 
The Gentleman.—5. External Indi- 
cations of Character, Craneology.—6. 
The Poct.—7. The Orator.—s. Lite- 
rary Characters. — 9. The Periodical 
Critic.—10. The Man of Genius. 

These are subdivided, with a per- 
fect attention to the ‘‘ lucidus ordo ;” 
indeed, the arrangement of the whole 
is admirable. 

These Essays, it appears, were read 
at the meetings of a Literary Society, 
somewhat soieeniagtie styled the phi- 
lomathic, of which the Author is a 
member, and to which the Volume is 
dedicated. 

From the first Chapter we select the 
following passage, which will afford a 
favourable specimen of the Author's 
manner: - 

*“*To exhibit the true aspect of moral 
greatness, the character must surmount 
the ordeal of temptation ; must be unstained 
by vice, though exposed to all its blandish- 
ments: eminent in virtue, however unfa- 
shionable ; just, amidst the impunities and 
successes of fraud. It must exhibit forti- 
tude in calamity; temperance in an age of 
luxury; and moderation in the full tide of 
prosperity and success. 

«One of the criteria by which we appre- 
ciate the value of an action, consists in the 
MAGNITUDE/OF THE SACRIFICE by which it 
was performed. Where self is the chief ob- 
ject, there can be no pretence to greatness. 
Let the exertions in such a cause be ever so 
extraordinary, the labour ever so persever- 
ing, so unexampled, or so continuous, the 
act which has self for its sole or its chief 
object, has no claim to the approving suf- 
frages of mankind, and will never be enroll- 
ed amidst the eulogies of the philosophic 
historian. 

«But not only in true greatness of cha- 
racter must self be subordinate; but the 
amplifications of self, the bonds of rrienp- 
snip, and the ties of KINDRED, can scarcely 
lay claim to any share in its production. 

*«Thus the natural affection of the pa- 
rent to its child will daily produce the most 
eminent sacrifices; and other relations, in 
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social life, are productive of similar results. 
To promote the welfare of a beloved object, 
ease and comfort, repose and pleasure, aré 
willingly sacrificed. These instances are 
justly estimated as the most amiable, bene- 
volent, and interesting, features in the hu- 
man character. They prove the existence 
of the most graceful i endearing virtues ; 
they excite our affection, and sometimes our 
admiration. 

‘* But we cannot pronounce this class of 
human action great or transcendant; com- 
paratively great, indeed, it may be, as all 
things are great and small by comparison ; 
but it wants those essential requisites which 
constitute the sublime of human character. 
To the honeur of menkind, these instances 
of private affection are perfectly common ; 
they possess nothing extraordinary, either 
in motive or character; and it is obvious 
that those actions, which are now cele- 
brated as great and illustrious, would cease 


to be so whea they became general.” 


Chapter 5 is appropriated to an Es- 
say on Phrenology, of which system 
the Author seems to be a warm yet 
rational admirer. Without enterin 
on this debateable ground, we woul 
simply observe, that he has succeeded 
in rendering the theory at least more 
intelligible, and he combats some of 
the principal objections to it with con- 
siderable force and ingenuity. 


«The doctrine is rejected by many, be- 
cause they are unable to satisfy themselves 
of its truth, by their own immediate and 
PRACTICAL experiments. It is not to be 
disputed, from the very nature of the sub- 
ject, that great skill and experience are re- 
quisite, to enable any one to essume the of- 
fice of a practical craniologist. But such 
an admission cannot form the slightest argu- 
ment against the éruth of the general prin- 
ciple. We do not despise the demonstra- 
tions of chemical science, because it is not 
in the power of every one to attest their ac- 
curacy, by his own personal experiment ; 
and, @ fortiori, might we reject all meta- 
physical systems, and many other sciences 
and arts, which are difficult of attainment, 
and hitherto have only been eompassed by a 
few. 

*‘It is obvious, that the ExcEPTiONS 
which may be adduced, if they really exist, 
cannot overthrow the general system. It is 
reasonable to suppose, that the circum- 
stances on which those exceptions depend, 
elude observation only from being unknown; 
and that an accurate knowledge of their real 
nature, and of all their concomitants, might 
enable us to reconcile the apparent inconsis- 
tencies, in perfect accordance with the ge- 
neral principles of the system. 

«It has been objected, that this doctrine 
is connected with MATERIALISM: but that 

objection 
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objection is founded on mistake. It sup- 
poses that the organs of the faculties, de- 
scribed by phrenology, are the faculties 
themselves; that the mind, in fact, consists 
of these organs, and of nothing else. This 
is one of the proofs, that a large portion of 
the opponents of the system do not conde- 
scend to undersiand, before they condemn 
it. The theory has no further connexion 
with the doctrine of materialism, than any 
former metaphysical theory. It contends 
merely, that the mind acts by an organic 
system, previously undiscovered; and that 
it cannot act without that system. It does 
not presume to enquire into the first cause, 
or prime mover of thoughts and actions: it 
leaves that question precisely where it was, 
and where, probably, it will ever remain. 

«Tt has also been said, that Craniology, 
if true, establishes FaTALISM ; and that, as 
fatalism is false, the theory, inseparable 
from it, must be false also—Now, this 
again marks the philosophic attention with 
which the theory has been considered by its 
antagonists. Jé¢ is not contended, that the 
organs of the sentiments and propensities 
act self-willed, and unimpelled by circum- 
stances. Nothing more is contended, than 
that the existence of these organs prove the 
inclination, the tendency, or disposition, to 
perform certain actions: and does not every 
one feel conscious, to some, at least, of 
these peculiar dispositions; and is he not 
= convinced, that they vary in dif- 
ferent individuals? When the tendencies 
are strong, is it not felt, that it requires all 
the exertions and vigilance of the higher fa- 
culties to restrain the tendency? Still these 
organic dispositions must have their = 
ducing and exciting causes; and phrenolo 
no more asserts the absurdity of their sel/- 
action, than the most rational philosopher 
asserts that actions can be performed with- 
out motives, or that an effect can exist with- 
out a previous cause.” 


The following observations on pul- 
pit oratory are sensible and judicious : 


¢ It may be difficult to say, whether the 
PREACHERS of the Christian dispensation 
have an easier, or a more arduous task to 
perform, than the moral teachers of anti- 
quity. Probably the truth is, that, in some 
respects, their path is more smooth; and, 
in others, more rugged. One of their ad- 
vantages consists in a direct appeal to divine 
authority. The ordinary business of the 
pulpit is to recommend and enforce the be- 
lief and tice of those doctrines, the truth 
of Which are unquestioned by the majority 
of the world. e principles being esta- 
blished, it ‘remains only to ensure their 
ice. The sacred orator is not always 
required to enter upon the elaborate task of 
demonstration. He is not expected to adopt 
the inductive philosophy, or pursue a logi- 
eal frocess of reasoning, addressed to the 
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pure seat of intellect; but yet he has no 
common object to effect. He has, occa- 


sionally, to address understandings blinded 
by prejudice—to appeal to hearts rendered 
callous by worldliness, by apathy, or by 
vice ; and he has to oppose only the simple 
energy of moral persuasion, to the prejudices, 
the prepossessions, the interests, and the 
sins, of mankind. 

‘* Against these opposing principles, 
then, is the clerical thunder to be directed, 
and its milder exhortations addressed. ‘The 
expositor of the Divine Law may present the 
attributes of moral beauty in their most at- 
tractive form. He may win attention, by 
an appeal to the imagination; and he may 
persuade to action, by the most pathetic ad- 
dress to the feelings of the heart.” 

We have been sv much amused 
with this Volume, that we have no- 
thing to offer in the way of criticism ; 
we do not mean to say that it contains 
no questionable positions, and no dis- 
putable theories, but we re-assert that 
it may be read with equal pleasure and 
advantage, and it well deserves a place 
among the standard and permanent 
essays of our language. 


—<--- 


28. Remarks on the Opinions of Philoso- 
phers concerning the true Cause of the 
Rising of the Tides. By Capt. Forman, 
R. N. 8vo. pp. 58. 


WHATEVER man could do for 
illustration of the divine modes of ac- 
tion, in sciences of the most difficult 
and abstruse character, Sir Isaac New- 
ton did. He was invested with a real 
nimbus ; he was an actual deified cha- 
racter ; a man who, by divine permis- 
sion, had an apotheosis upon earth; a 
man who made of the mathematics a 
Jacob’s ladder, ascended to heaven, 
and discovered laws of divine agency, 
which, but for him, would for ever 
have been enveloped in o/d-womanism. 
Lord Bacon opened a riding-school in 
the mantge of Philosophy; but Sir 
Isaac Newton alone was the Bellero- 
phon, who made a Pegasus of his sub- 
ject. Still he was not, nor could be 
infallible. He worked by the mathe- 
matics ; chemistry was in its real prin- 
ciples unknown ; and yet it is a most 

werful co-agent in natural processes. 

‘rom this desideratum it is that we 

feel ourselves compelled to think that 
the Newtonian theory concerning the 
Tides is incomplete. The power which 
can foretell must certainly be accurate 
in part, as to its hypothesis of the real 
principles of action ; but should it hap- 
pen 
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pen that it will not explain a// pheno- 
mena, the usual laws of philosophizing 
forbid us to assent. Prejudice in fa- 
vour of any man or body of men, of 
Sir Isaac Newton himself, is incon- 
sistent with those laws; and we sin- 
cerely think, that action, according to 
those prejudices of Newtonian infal- 
libility, of which Capt. Forman justly 
complains, is injurious to the interests 
of science and of the world. The real 
philosopher is a calm, cool na 
tor. Descent to flippancy is a Judge 
turning clown in a pantomime. He 
who ought to be an oracle, becomes 
a buffoon. He who cannot solve, 
ought not to be privileged with so- 
phistry or ridicule. ‘‘ [ have heard it 
remarked,” says ~ Bond, “ in - 
interesting and satisfactory topographi- 
cal book (the History of Bast ~ West 
Looe, p. 147), that the highest tides 
are at the new, not the full Moon; 
and I also find that the Lake of Ge- 
neva, at times, overflows its shores, 
without any known cause for so do- 


ing.” 

We uote this book, not as the only 
one which tends to invalidate the 
Newtonian theory of the Tides (as of 


universal application), but because we 


are sure Capt. Forman cannot have 
seen it; and because we think that 
chemical properties enter as much 
into the action of material bodies, as 
the pretended laws of gravity or at- 
traction, which often exhibit them- 
selves through the medium of these 
chemical properties. This, as we un- 
derstand it, is the principle upon which 
Capt. Forman acts; and it is for want 
of such an introduction as we have en- 
deavoured to supply in behalf of his 
theory, that he has experienced the 
levity of literary foppery, though the 
subject was a question to be decided in 
cathedré. 

We shall now do Capt. Forman the 
justice of stating his theory. It is sim- 
ply this, that ‘‘expansion in the par- 
ticles of water * is the immediate cause 
of the rising of the Tides.” P. 1. 

The subject is not trifling, and we 
shall therefore give at some length 
Capt. Forman’s own vindication of it: 

* I think it necessary, in order to prevent 
any future misconception, and for the sake 
of those readers who may not be conversant 
on the subject, to premise, that the New- 





* Can this ensue without the aid of ca- 
lorie or air ?>—Rev. 
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tonian theory supposes the Moon’s attrac- 
tion to be the sole cause of the rising of the 
Tides, which, though the Newtonian phi- 
losophers do not seem to be aware of it, 
necessarily supposes that the power of the 
Moon’s attraction must be greater than the 
Earth’s, a position which they cannot ad- 
mit, without overturning a great part of 
their own philosophy; and thus, with sin- 
gular inconsistency, they assign a cause for 
an effect, which at all other times they ac- 
knowledge to be inadequate. 

**My theory, on the contrary, merely 
supposes that the Moon’s attraction, by 
taking off a portion of the gravity of every 
particle of water, causes these particles to 
expand upwards in proportion to the weight 
that is taken off them; by which means the 
sum of the expansion of all the particles in 
the deep parts of the ocean, will amount to 
several fathoms, while in shallow water, 
where this sum must necessarily be very 
trifling, the rise of the water will be imper- 
ceptible. 

**As the fact has latterly been fully 
proved by Mr. Perkins, the compressibility 
of water can no longer be denied; and if it 
exist in a sufficient degree, the necessary 
consequences of this principle exactly cor- 
— with all the phenomena connected 
with the rising of the Tides ; while, without 
this principle, philosophers have no means 
of explaining Sm the Moon’s attraction has 
no power to lift up any substance besides 
water, why there are no tides in Jakes, 
ponds, and all shallow waters, and, in fact, 
why the rising of the Tides should give the 
waters any other motion; because, if the 
Moon’s attraction has power to lift the wa- 
ters up perpendicularly, it certainly must 
have power to prevent them from going off 
on an inclined plane; and consequently, if 
the Newtonian theory were true, the waters 
would still be as stagnant as if there were 
no Tides at all.” pp. 6, 7. 

If high and low water are found to 
be determinable by certain ages of the 
Moon, there is surely reason to suspect 
that there is as much necessary con- 
nection between the earth and her sa- 
tellite, as between a mail coach and 
horses; but, one day or other, steam 
may be found equivalent to the latter : 
in other words, we mean that a che- 
mical agency may enter into the modes 
of operation. It may be too subtle for 
experiment, but even admitting the in- 
verse ratio (of which hereafter) of the 
square of the distance, the pretended 
and well-known universal law, by 
which Nature performs so many of her 
grand operations, it may still philoso- 
phically be presumed, that gravity and 
attraction are not so much laws as pro- 
perties of Nature, and that the former 

are 
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are yet latent. We do not mean to 
say that the mathematics are not the 
roads in which Nature travels; we 
only mean that chemical philosoph 

furnishes the means of motion at all. 
Geometry cannot be a presiaes of suf- 
ficient extent for such an universal 
law as that to which Sir Isaac New- 
ton applies to it. 

We think that experiments to dis- 
prove it may be made with the air- 
pump. The chemical attraction of 
cohesion is undoubted. That forms 
density, and were the centre of the 
earth a vacuum, all bodies must tend 
to it. Capt. Forman shows (pp. 47, 
48) that the famous law of the square 
of the distance is unsound; and the 
nearer a falling body approaches to the 
earth, the greater may be the weight of 
the superincumbent atmosphere. No 
man can lift his hand off an exhausted 
receiver; and every inch of this earth 
is pressed down by a column of air 
thirty miles high. We do not say 
that we have unravelled this Sphinx’s 
riddle, or are able to do so. We onl 
believe Chemical Agency to be of torn | 
more universal operation in the laws 
of Nature than Geometry; and that 
experiments concerning the real cause 


of gravity and attraction may be use- 


fully made with the air-pump, magnet, 
and thermometer. To use Capt. For- 
man’s arguments (pp. 16, 17) in other 
views of the subject, it is hard to con- 
jecture how propellent and stationary 
centripetal and centrifugal properties 
can be made to act in unison; and yet 
the Newtonian theory of gravity im- 
plies as much, if we suppose the earth 
to act like a magnet by properties in- 
herent in se; any air rises in water ; 
and hydrogen gas rises in air, merely 
because the respective substances are 
lighter in bulk than the quantity of 
either of the respective fluids of the 
same dimensions. The gravity or at- 
traction of the earth has me: Fok to 
do with these familiar phanomena ; 
but it ought, if the attraction was mag- 
netic and universal. We are told that 
the contact of lunar rays ripens fruits, 
and accelerates the growth of vegeta- 
bles (see Alexander Wilson’s «« Obser- 
vations on the Influence of Climate on 
Animal and Vegetable Bodies,’’ chap. 
VI.); and if so, we do not see, a 
Priort, why there may not be a chemi- 
cal action of the Moon in reference to 
the Tides; and why Capt. Forman’s 
Gent. Mac. February, 1823. 
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theory should not command a fair inves- 
tigation. As to water vibrating and 
rising, there can be but three causes 
of it; oscillation of the containing 
body, agitation by heat, or removal of 
ee gen pressure. 

ere we must take our leave of 
Capt. Forman, who deserves infinite 
praise for the gentlemanly temper with 
which he treats his opponents. 


---D- 
Remarks on the Nature and Tendency 
By the Rev. 
Svo. pp. 124. 


29. 
of Classical Literature, &c. 
Samuel Slack, M.A. &c. 
Longman. 

THE grand ostensible benefit of 
Classical Literature is, that it forms a 
standard of taste, i. e. of thinking, talk- 
ing, and writing, which no other spe- 
cies of literature can confer; for every 
man, liberally educated, thinks and 
speaks, out of the technicals of business, 
like a Roman. There can be no bet- 
ter exemplification of this elevation of 
sentiment, than Mr. Slack’s own pam- 
phlet, of which the = and thinking 
are very superior. ‘To illustrate our 
position ; let any man take the writings 
of the Middle Age, when the Classicks 
were not in vogue, and form his style 
and habits of thinking merely from 
them. In Philosophy he will find 
himself a quibbling scholastic rea- 
soner; in history, a dry jejune nar- 
rator; in poetry, a mere ballad-mon- 
ger. To say that the present supe- 
riority of intellect ome be derived 
from any other than a classical source, 
would be to affirm that general con- 
formity can proceed from any other 
cause than universal imitation. In 
short, ‘abolish classical education, and 
we reduce the literature of the next 
generation, for want of a standard of 
taste, to utter poverty of sentiment and 
conception, and to meanness of lan- 
guage. Classical knowledge to a well 
educated man, is what Grecian scul 
ture is to an artist, i.e. an inimitable 
model. 

In this light Mr. Slack has not 
viewed it, but in an exceedingly ele- 
gant pamphlet has vented becoming 
indignation at a mean preference of a 
kitchen-jack to a chronometer. Con- 
veniences are indispensable things, 
but they rank only with tools. A man 
does not get forward by mere skill in 
arithmetick, no more than a carpenter 
does by knowing how to use a saw, 
but by his moral and intellectual ha- 

bits. 
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bits. Madame Staél says, “‘To be 
versed in the science of business, is to 
be never influenced in one decision by 
any generous or philosophical motive.” 
This is very mean; and we are satis- 
fied, that classical education corrects 
much of this meanness; but it does 
not follow from hence, that the ma- 
nege is a proper training for a cart- 


orse. 
Mr. Slack has written a professed 
eulogy on the Classicks, and, inter alia, 
on their connexion with Christianity. 
High sentiment and abstraction of cha- 
racter they certainly inculcate ; but the 
mytpology and various obscene books, 
corrupt by familiarizing crime. Mo- 
rals and Religion we would wholly 
consign to Christianity. In all other 
respects, we willingly agree with Mr. 
Slack, that “‘ the genuine and substan- 
tial knowledge drawn from the classi- 
cal fountains of antiquity, elevates the 
conceptions, adorns the mind, and 
exalts the character of its possessor.” 


P. 8. 
a oe 
Napoleon’s Memoirs of the History 
of France. 


(Concluded from p. 55.) 


IN Napoleon’s History a considera- 

ble space of time is passed over, from 
the affairs of Toulon to the eighteenth 
of Brumaire. If the important tran- 
sactions of Egypt are intentionally 
omitted, as they appear to be in the 
Volume dictated to General Gour- 
aud, we may entertain but small 
opes of the faithfulness and impar- 
tiality of the Historian; but as this 
portion of history may be reserved for 
a future volume, it would be unfair to 
ive judgment before their appearance. 
| i the siege of Toulon, noticed in 
our last, Napoleon proceeds, in the 
following chapters, to the 18th of 
Brumaire, Nov. 9, 1799. He states 
his arrival in France from Egypt, and 
enthusiastically describes the sensa- 
tion produced by the event. 


30. 


*¢ No sooner were the French frigates re- 
cognised, than it was conjectured they came 
from Egypt. The people ran in crowds to 
the shore, eager for news from the army. 
It was soon understood that Napoleon was 
on board; and such was the enthusiasm 
among the people, that even the wounded 
soldiers got out of the hospitals, in spite of 
the guards, and went to the shore. The 
spectators wept with joy. In a moment 
the sea was covered with boats. The officers 
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belonging to the fortifications and the Cus- 
toms, the crews of the ships that were an- 
chored in the road, in short, every body 
thronged about the frigates. General Pe- 
reymont, who commanded on the coast, 
was the first to go on board. Thus they 
were enabled to enter, without waiting for 
the officers of quarantine; for the commu- 
nication with the shore had been general. 

*< Italy had just been lost ; war was about 
to be recommenced on the Var, and Frejus 
dreaded an invasion as soon as hostilities 
should begin. The necessity of having a 
leader at the head of affairs was too impe- 
rious ; every one was too much agitated by 
the sudden appearance of Napoleon at this 
juncture, for ordinary considerations to have 
any weight.” 

«The fatigue of his passage, and the ef- 
fect of the transition from a dry climate to 
a moist one, determined Napoleon to stop 
six hours at Aix. The inhabitants of the 
city, and of the neighbouring villages, came 
in crowds to testify their happiness at seeing 
him again. The joy was universal. Those 
who lived too far in the country to present 
themselves on the road in time, rang the 
bells, and hoisted flags upon the steeples, 
which at night blazed with illuminations. 

‘Tt was not like the return of a citizen to 
his country, or a general at the head of a 
victorious army, but like the triumph of a 
Sovereign restored to his people. e en- 
thusiasm of Avignon, Montelimart, Valence, 
and Vienne, was only surpassed by the rap- 
ture of Lyons. That city, in which Napo- 
leon rested for twelve hours, was in an uni- 
versal delirium.” 

“«Meanwhile all Europe rang with the 
arrival of Napoleon; all the troops and 
friends of the Republic, even the Italians, 
indulged in the most sanguine hopes: Eng- 
land and Austria were alarmed. he fury of 
the English was turned against Sir Sidney 
Smith, and Nelson, who commanded the 
British naval force in the Mediterranean. A 
variety of caricatures on this subject were 
seen in the streets of London *.” 


The measures arranged for the 18th 
of Brumaire, and the proceedings of 
that day, are followed by the decree of 
the Council of the Ancients, which 
transfers the seat of the Legislative 
body to St. Cloud. Napoleon’s con- 
duct on that critical occasion displays 
the most cool and determined courage: 

*¢ Napoleon crossed the saloon of Mars, 
entered the Council of Ancients, and placed 
himself opposite to the President. (At the 
bar.) 





* «In one of these, Nelson was repre- 


sented g himself with dressing Lady 
Hamilton, while the frigate La Muiron 
was passing between his legs.” 





«¢* You 
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Peake stand (said he) upon a volcano; 
Republic no longer sses & - 
ment; the Dcshery is deeslved, al 
are at work; the hour of decision is come. 
You have called in my arm, and the arms of 
my comrades, to the support of your wis- 
dom: but the moments are precious; it is 
necessary to take an ostensible part. I know 
that Cesar, aud Cromwell, are talked of— 
as if this day could be compared with past 
times. No, I desire nothing but the safety 
of the Republic, and to maintain the resolu- 
tions to which you are about to come.—And 
you, grenadiers, whose caps I pres at 
the doors of this hall—speak—have I ever 
deceived you? Did I ever forfeit my word, 
when in camp, in the midst of privations, I 
promised you victory and plenty; aud when, 
at your head, I led you from conquest to 
conquest? Now say, was it for my own 
aggrandisement, or for the interest of the 
Republic ?” 

‘* The General spoke with energy. The 
gtenadiers were electrified; and, waving 
their caps and arms in the air, they all 
seemed to say, ‘ Yes, true, true! he always 
kept his word !’ 

*¢ Upon this a member (Linglet) rose, 
and said with a loud voice, ‘ General, we ap- 
plaud what you say; swear then, with us, 
obedience to the Constitution of the year 
III. which alone can preserve the Republic.” 

*« The astonishment caused by these words 

uced the most profound silence. 

*< Napoleon recollected himself for a mo- 
ment ; and then went on again emphatically : 
¢The Constitution of the year II[I.!—you 
have it no longer—you violated it on the 
eighteenth of Fructidor, when the Govern- 
ment infringed on the independence of the 
Legislative Body; you violated it on the 
thirtieth of Prairial, in the year VII., when 
the Legislative Body struck at the inde- 

ndence of the Government; you violgted 
it on the twenty-second of Floreal, when, 
by a sacrilegious decree, the Government 
and the Legislative Body invaded the sove- 
reigaty of the people, by annulling the elec- 
tions made by them. The Constitution be- 
ing violated, there must be a new compact, 
new guarantees.’ 

‘« The force of this speech, and the ener 
of the General, brought over three-fourt 
of the members of the Council, who rose to 
indicate their approbation. Cornudet and 
Regnier spoke powerfully to the same effect. 
A member rose in opposition ; he denounced 
the General as the ouly conspirator against 
public liberty. Napoleon interrupted the 
erator, and declared that he was in the se- 
cret of every party, and that all despised the 
Constitution of the year III.; that the only 
difference existing between them was, that 
some desired to have a moderate Republic, 
in which all the national interests, and all 
property, should be guaranteed ; while, on 
the other hand, the others wished for a re- 
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voluti vernment, as warranted by the 
dangers of the country. At this moment 
Napoleon was informed that the Appel No- 
minal was terminated in the Council of*Five 
Hundred, and that they were endeavouring 
to force the president Lucien to put the 
outlawry of his brother to the vote. Napo- 
leon i diately hastened to the Five Hun- 
dred, entered the chamber with his hat off, 
and ordered the officers and soldiers who 
accompanied him, to remain at the doors : 
he was desirous to present himself at the 
bar, to rally his party, which was numerous, 
but which had lost all unity and resolution. 
But to get to the bar, it was necessary to 
cross half the chamber, because the Presi- 
dent had his seat on one of the wings. 
When Napoleon had advanced alone across 
one-third of the orangery, two or three hun- 
dred members suddenly rose, crying, ‘ Death 
to the tyrant! down with the dictator!’ 

**Two grenadiers, who, by the order of 
the General, had remained at the door, and 
who had reluctantly obeyed, saying to him, 
* You do not know them, they are capable of 
ed thing !’ on in, sabre in hand, over- 
throwing all that opposed their » to 
join the General, alan hiss wlth hake 
bodies. All the other grenadiers followed 
this example, and forced Napoleon out of 
the chamber. In the confusion one of them, 
named Thomé¢, was slightly wounded by the 
thrust of a dagger; and the clothes of ano- 
ther were cut through. 

*« The General descended into the court- 
yard, called the troops into a circle by beat 
of drum, got on horseback, and harangued 
them: ‘I was about (said he) to point out 
to them the means of saving the Republic, 
and restoring our glory. They answered me 
with their daggers. tt was thus they would 
have accomplished the wishes of the allied 
kings. What more could England have 
done? Soldiers, may I rely upon you?’ 

** Unanimous acclamations formed the re- 
ply to this speech. Napoleon instantly or- 
dered a captain to go with ten men into the 
chamber of the Five Hundred, and to libe- 
rate the President. 

** Lucien had just thrown off his robe. 
* Wretches! (exclaimed he) you insist that 
I should put out of the protection of the 
laws my brother, the saviour of the coun- 
try, him whose very name causes kings to 
tremble! I lay aside the insignia of the 
popular magistracy; I offer myself in the 
tribune as the defender of him whom you 
command me to immolate unheard.’ 

‘* Thus saying, he quitted the chair, and 
darted into the tribune. The officer of gre- 
nadiers then presented himself at the door 
of the chamber, exclaiming, ‘ Vive la Répul- 
lique!’ It was supposed that the troops 
were sending a deputation to express their 
devotion to the councils. ‘The captain was 
received with a joyful expression of feeling. 
He availed himself of the misapprehension, 


approached 
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approached the tribune, and secured the 

ident, saying to him in a low voice, ‘It 
is your brother's order.’ The grenadiers at 
the same time shouted, ‘Down with the 
assassins !’ 

**Upon these exclamations, the joy of 
the members was converted into sadness; a 
gloomy silence testified the dejection of the 
whole assembly. No opposition was offered 
to the departure of the President, who left 
the chamber, rushed into the court-yard, 
mounted a horse, and cried out in his sten- 
torian voice, ‘ General—and you, soldiers— 
the President of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred proclaims to you that factious men, 
with, drawn daggers, have interrupted the 
deliberations of that assembly. He calls 
upon you to employ force against these dis- 
turbers. The Council of Five Hundred is 
dissolved.’ 

* President (replied the General) it shall 
be done.’ 

*¢ He then ordered Murat into the cham- 
ber, at the head of a detachment in close 
column. At this crisis General B* * * 
ventured to ask him for fifty men, in order 
to place himself in ambuscade upon the way, 
and fire upon the fugitives. Napoleon re- 
plied to this request only by enjoining the 
grenadiers to commit no excesses. ‘It is 


my wish (said he) that not one drop of 
blood may be shed.’ 
«* Murat presented himself at the door, 


and summoned the Council to disperse. The 
shouts and vociferations continued. Colo- 
nel Moulins, aide-de-camp of Brune, who 
had just arrived from Holland, ordered the 
charge to be beaten. The drum put an end 
to the clamour. The soldiers entered the 
chamber charging bayonets. The deputies 
leaped out at the windows, and dispersed, 
leaving their gowns, caps, &c.: in one mo- 
ment the chamber was empty. Those mem- 
bers of the Council who had shewn most 
pertinacity, fled with the utmost precipita- 
tion to Paris.” 

The remainder of this volume is 
chiefly occupied with the state of the 
French capital, and the campaigns in 
Italy and Germany, from 1795 to 
1800. The last chapter is occupied 
with the Battle of Marengo, and the 
consequent events. An Appendix, 
consisting of numerous letters and ad- 
dresses, concludes the volume. 

The volume is embellished with four 
valuable maps, illustrating the seats of 
warfare in the different campaigns. 
A fac-simile of the letter of Napo- 
Jeon to the Prince Regent of England 
is given. 

Ve have already explained the na- 
ture of the Historical Miscellanies, dic- 
tated to Count de Montholon ; and we 
shall close our Review with the two 
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following extracts from this volume. 
The character of Moreaa is taken from 
Napoleon’s notes on the first eight vo- 
lumes of a work, entitled “Summary 
of Military Occurrences, or Historical 
Essays on the Campaigns from 1799 
to 1814.” 


‘In 1799, Moreau enjoyed uo credit 
whatever, either in the army or with the 
nation; his conduct in Fructidor 1797 had 
disgraced him with all parties. He had 
withheld in his own possession the 
found in the waggon taken from Klinglin, 
which proved the correspondence of Piche- 
gru with the Duke d’Enghein and the Aus- 
trians, as well as the plots of the intestine 
factions; whilst Pichegru, under cover of 
the reputation which he had acquired in 
Holland, was exerting a great influence over 
the Legislature. Moreau violated his oath, 
and his duty towards his Government, by 
withholding such important papers, on 
which the safety of the Republic might 
have depended. If his friendship for Piche- 
gru led him into this culpable compromise, 
he ought not to have communicated these 
papers at a time when a knowledge of their 
contents could no longer be serviceable to 
the State ; for, after the transactions of the 
18th of Fructidor, that party was defeated, 
and Piche was in chains. The procla- 
mation of Moreau to the ariny, and his let- 
ter to Barthelemy, were a mortal blow, 
which deprived Pichegru and his unfortu- 
nate companions of = compassion—the 
only consolation which remains for the 
wretched. 

*¢ Moreau had no system, either in poli- 
tics or war: he was an excellent soldier, 
personally brave, and capable of manceuvring 
a small army on a field of battle effectually ; 
but absolutely ignorant of the higher 
branches of tactics. Had he engaged in 
any intrigues to bring about the 18th Bru- 
maire, he would have miscarried. He would 
only have effected the ruin of himself and 
his adherents. When, in the month of 
September 1799, the Legislative Body gave 
a dinner to Napoleon, a great number of 
deputies declined attending, because Mo- 
reau was to occupy a distinguished place, 
and they were unwilling to shew any respect 
for the General who had betrayed the Re- 
public in Fructidor. Such were the circum- 
stances under which these two Generals 
first saw each other.” 


In a work, entitled, ‘¢ The Four Con- 
cordats,” printed in 1818, Napoleon 
has introduced six notes. The fourth 
note, on the Council of 1811, opens 
with the following observations on the 
Italian nation : 

*<It was Napoleon's desire to raise the 


Italian nation from its ruins; to unite once 
more 
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more the Venetians, Milanese, Piedmont- 
ese, Genoese, Tuseans, Parmesans, Moden- 
ese, Romans, Neapolitans, Sicilians, and 
Sardinians, in. one independent nation, 
bounded by the Alps, and the Adriatic, 
Ionian, and Mediterranean seas :—such was 
the immortal trophy which he was raising 
to his glory. This great and powerful king- 
dom would have been, by land, a check to 
the House of Austria; whilst by sea, its 
fleets, combined with those of Toulon, 
would have ruled the Mediterranean, and 
protected the antient road of Indian com- 
merce, by the Red Sea and Suez. Rome, 
the capital of this State, was the eternal 
city; covered by the three barriers, the 
Alps, the Po, and the Appennines; nearer 
than any other to the three great islands. 
But Napoleon had many obstacles to sur- 
mount. He said at the Council of Lyons ; 
Tt will take me twenty years to re-establish 
the Italian nation.” 


—-@— 

31. The Holy Bible; in which the leading 
and more interesting Chapters are distin- 
guished for youthful Meditation, and as a 
course of Family Reading. 12mo. 

32. The Porteusian Index; or Family 
Guide to the Holy Scriptures. Chiefly 
composed from the Works of Bishops Por- 
teus and Gastrell; Drs. Samuel Clarke 
and Watts; Rev. W. Gilpin, J. Brown, 
and other Divines. 8th edit. 12mo. 


MEN of eminent piety and learning 
of all persuasions have been of opinion, 
that some judicious guide is wanted to 
direct the attention of the reader of the 
Bible to the most useful and important 


passages. Amongst these Dr. Watts 
and the great Locke may be particu- 
larly mentioned. The late venerable 
Bishop Porteus was of a similar opi- 
nion, and selected chapters for inexpe- 
rienced readers. With the same views, 
a Society has been set on foot, which 
perhaps is not generally known to our 
readers, to distribute what are called 
Porteusian Bibles, containing the text 
without note or comment; but the 
spiritual and practical chapters are 
marked with the figure 1.; the histo- 
rical 2.; and the chapters of more pe- 
culiar interest, 1 with a*. There is 
also an Index to the principal subjects. 
The volume is recommended by the 
Rev. W. Gurney, Rev. J. Rudge, Dr. 
Collyer, Dr. Waugh, and other Minis- 
ters of different denominations. 

The Porteusian Index is also “same 
separately, and has passed through 
eight editions, each with successive en- 
largements; and the present contains 
useful Scriptural Tables and other im- 
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rtant additions ; among which will 

found, an Harmony of the Gospels, 
the prophecies relative to the Messiah, 
the calling of the Jews, &c. 


—_@— 

33. A Letter to Dr. Darwin of Shrewsbury : 
containing Genuine Reports, Opinions, 
and Theses on Nervous Affliction, &c. By 
William Snape, Curate of Marr, Stafford- 
shire. 8vo. pp. 179. 

MEDICAL works should be treated 
medically, otherwise a wide field may 
be opened for nonsense and supersti- 
tion; and charms, visits to shrines, 
pilgrimages, and all sorts of folly may 
again be revived. What a serious im- 
pediment is thus offered to the obstruc- 
tion of valuable knowledge, may be 
easily imagined. If in apoplexy an 
old woman was called upon to pro- 
nounce a charm, not a surgeon to 
apply his lancet, the consequences are 
in We do not blame Mr. Snape 
for collecting cases of insanity; but 
when the nervous system is known 
not to be bers we must beg 
him to pardon us for not committing 
ourselves. ‘There is a famous Frenc 
book ‘* De la Folie” (we forget the 
author's name), to which we refer Mr. 
Snape on the subject of Insanity. It 
is a common proverb ‘ who can tell 
what an odd man will do?” and in 
the same manner we say, who can tell 
what influence novel impressions may 
have upon Lunaticks? So far we 
think, in justice, due to Mr. Snape; 
and we sincerely believe, that, in can- 
dour and fairness, he will not expect 
us to decide between natural occur- 
rences and providential interpositions, 
when, as in nervous cases, we know 
nothing of the modes of action 
We should be utterly insensible to 
the merits of a worthy and amiable 
man, if we did not forewarn him of 
the danger of reviving the very worst 
errors of Popery, by taking up such 
a presumption, that when there is 
too strong a determination of blood 
to the head, placing the patient in a 
particular pew at Church, and pro- 
nouncing exorcisms, will have the 
effect of leeches. 

From p. 38, it appears that Mr. 
Snape will not be satisfied with us, 
unless we solemnly renounce our own 
opinions on the subject, which are 
simply these, to have under all cases 
of disease, the best possible Medical 
advice. Mr. Snape is fond of the sub- 

ject, 
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ject, and if he will get up a previous 

nowledge of physiology and the chief 
writers on Insanity, and rationalize his 
views of the disease, he may then pro- 
duce a standard useful book; but he 
must beware of mysticism. 


—@— 

34. The Liberal. No. LI. 8vo. pp.134. Hunt. 
A second number of this precious 
Miscellany has appeared in due time; 
nor are we surprized at it. The cir- 
cumstances attending its publication 
are well contrived to promote the sale 
of compositions which have little merit 
of their own, and we begin to suspect 
that the whole story is a fiction, in- 
vented to remove from the shelf some 
of the veriest trash that ever polluted 
paper. The flippancy of the verse, 
and the vulgarity of the prose, are its 
leading features at present, with the 
lowest imbecility of remark. When 
we first heard that a periodical work 
was to be set on foot at Pisa, by Lord 
Byron, Leigh Hunt, and the late Mr. 
Shelley, we were in anxious expecta- 
tion of a work, which, with all its 
faults and crimes, should bear the palm 
for talent and originality. We looked 
at least for something printed in Italy, 
which, on economical motives, the 


ut the fact seems to be, that his Lord- 
ship is scandalised, and the papers be- 
fore us are merely rejected contribu- 
tions to the Examiner and Indicator, 
collected, as Mr. Nor tu would call it, 


cepa ought to have imported. 


into a Balaam repository. We do not 
pretend to say, that the ex-proprictor 
of Newstead Abbey might have his 
action against his defamers, but while 
he suffers the imputation to take its 
course, Mr. Murray must tremble for 
the sale of his future volumes. 

But to speak more particularly of 
the component parts:—‘ Heaven and 
Earth’ is ‘ to be continued,’ and, we 
hope, explained ; the ‘ Giuli Tre’ be- 
longs to the ‘ Rhymes for the a ; 
the Easay ‘on the Spirit of Monarchy’ 
is a string of false and captious aphor- 
isms; the ‘ Dogs’ is wholly unintelli- 
gible, and, by a mistake of the printer, 
we are referred to explanatory notes 
which do not appear; the ‘ Letters 
from Abroad’ are written in the style 
of a watering-place ; the ‘ Tale of the 
Passions’ has nothing wherewith to 
move those of its readers; and the 
article on Longus seems to be pirated 
from that delicate periodical, ‘‘ The 
Rambler’s Magazine.” ‘These are the 
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principal specimens of Liberal author- 
ship in the number before us. 

ve have, amongst other gems, a 
fragment ‘ on the Scotch Character ;’ 
but how inferior to its antetypes!. To 
write CHARACTERS, an author should 
have studied Butler, Earles, Fuller, 
and the rest, and possessed himself, as 
far as an imitator can, of their style 
and spirit: here we have neither, and, 
as a specimen of just remark, the fol- 
lowing description of the celebrated 
Novelist will serve : 


“‘ The genius of their greatest living 
writer is the genius of national tradition. 
He has ‘ damnable iteration in him,’ but 
hardly one grain of sheer invention. His 
mind is turned instinctively backward on 
the past—he cannot project it forward to 
the future. He has not the faculty of ima- 
gining any thing, either in individual or 
— truth, different to what has been 

anded down to him for such. Give him 
costume, dialect, manners, popular super- 
stitions, grotesque characters, supernatural 
events, and local scenery, and he is a pro- 
digy, a man-monster among writers,—take 
these actually embodied and endless mate- 
rials from him, and he is a common man, 
with as little original power of mind as he 
has (unfortunately) independence or bold- 
ness of spirit.” 





That we may not be accused of sup- 
pressing the meritorious passage, in this 
number, we shall extract one from the 
conclusion of the first part of Heaver 
and Earth : 

Scene, the Deluge. 

‘*4 mortal. Blessed are the dead 

Who die in the Lord! 
And though the waters be o’er earth out- 
spread, 
Yet, as his word, 
Be the decree adored ! 

He gave me life—he taketh but 
The breath which is his own ; 

Aad though these eyes should be for ever shut, 
No longer this weak voice before his throne 
Be heard in supplicating tone, 

Still blessed be the Lord, 
For what is past, 

For that which is : 

For all are his, 

From first to last— 

Time—space—eternity—life—death— 
The vast known and immeasurable unknown, 

He made, and can unmake ; 

And shall J, for a little grasp of breath, 
Blaspheme and groan ? 

No: let me die, as I have lived, in faith ; 

Nor quiver, though the universe may quake.” 


We shall quote a specimen of a trans- 
lation from Martial, Lib. i. Epig. 1. 
“ He 
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«« He unto whom thou art so partial, 
Oh, reader! is the well-known Martial, 
The Epigrammatist : whilst living, 
Give him the fame thou wouldst be giving, 
So shall he hear, and feel, and know it: 
Post-obits rarely reach a poet.” 


The last line is a happy paraphrase of 
«« Rari post cineres habent poetwz.” 
The Errata are curious, and evidently 
not mistakes of the press, but the cor- 
rections of a timid writer. Referring 
to the ‘ Vision of Judgment’ in No.1. 
instead of 


«A worse king never left a realm undone,” 
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we are told to read, 
“ A weaker king ne’er left a realm undone.” 
And instead o 
“* A bad, ugly woman,” 


read ‘* An unhandsome woman.” 


This amiable junto, then, begin to 
shew some signs of contrition: an ex- 
cellent opportunity is now afforded; 
they have just published the suppressed 
Preface to the ‘ Vision,’ stitched tage- 
ther with the second impression, and 
not given, as it ought to be, to the 

urchasers of the first. We need not 
ook forward to future numbers for a 
proof of their Literality. 





35. The London Liberal is a periodical 
Miscellany, of which the chief intention is 
to expose the criminality of Lord Byron and 
that school. There are many persons who 
are capable of writing well, but who, from 
ignorance of life, can give no interest to 
their essays. The difficulty now is not to 
find writers, but readers; and if the former 
are void of judgment, they will not procure 
the latter. hat is the use of telling the 
publick, that Lord Byron’s principles are 
very reprehensible, that an adder is veno- 
mous? Nor is it a subject, like folly, for 
facetious modes of treatment. 


36. Of the Pamphlet on the Columbian 
Loan, we have only to say, that, in our opi- 
nion, it is a defect in the Legislature, that 
Foreign Publick Loans are negociable at 
all in this country, except under the speci- 
fic stipulations of an Act of Parliament, 
which stipulations may supply the place of 
the Lord Chancellor in cases of a similar 
kind, where the interference ofa third party 
is essential. It is no disrespect to the Au- 
thor that we say no more; for not a word 
more can or ought to be said, on account 
of its even indirect possibility of furnishing 
a stock-jobbing speculation. A mouse may 
here produce a mountain; and, in topsy- 
turvying another proverb, we heartily wish 
that ** Non occupet extremum scabres,” the 
«Devil may not take the hindmost ;” in 
this matter. 

37. The Press, or Literary Chitchat, is 
a spirited and humorous poetical satire, di- 
rected against the literary productions of 
the day. The writer has avoided all perso- 
nalities, as much as the subject would allow. 
Books, and not. men, seem to have been his 
object, and many literary quackeries are pro- 
perly exposed. e versification is light and 
easy; but seldom beyond mediocrity. 


38. Professor Becxmann’s History of 
Antient Institutions, Inventions, &c. has been 
abridged and translated from the German, 
for the advan of the English reader. 
This Work, originally consisting of five vo- 


lumes, has tended more to elucidate the 
early history of many of the inventions of 
remote ages, than any other production of 
a single pen; and we experience consider- 
able satisfaction in perceiving such a mass 
of learned matter now placed in a systema- 
tic and perspicuous point of view. The work 
is here reduced to a compendious form ; and 
a few entire articles, not in the original, have 
been added. 

39. The Relics of Literature, by Sra- 
pen Coutet, M.A. present a very curious 
and amusing melange of miscellaneous pa- 

rs. They are chiefly selections, with a 

w original articles interspersed, Many of 
them, ‘fom their lively interest, will doubt- 
less afford the reader much gratification; 
but we regret to observe some trifling auee- 
dotes which would have been better omitted. 
The selection has certainly been too indis- 
criminate. — 

40. Mr. Mason’s Poetical >» BC- 
companied with delicate and — ood- 
Engravings, executed by himself, are pleas- 
ing amusements of his Hore Subsecive. 
We must beg him for ever in future to 
avoid such abbreviations as ‘*T’ resume his 
toil” (p.2) and ‘mind t' employ,” and 
‘*spot t’ attain” (p.3) as beyond measure 
cacophonous and revolting. 


41. Mr. Tuomson’s Nursery Guide con- 
tains useful instructions, and exhibits a be- 
nevolent and amiable turn of mind. 


42. The Poem of George the Fourth, and 
Lyrics, are smooth and harmonious. 


43. Mr. Portsr’s Pleasures of Home, 
inculcate piety and the best feelings. 


44. The Pleasures of Fancy are intended 
to vindicate Providence ; and have some 
good figures : particularly that which opens 


first = 
45. Mr. Jacxson’s Affection’s Victim, 


and other poems, present a wholesome les- 
son to those who involve themselves in the 
aweful guilt and cruel barbarity of seduction. 

LITE- 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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CamsnrincE, Jan, 31. 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. 
each, to the best proficients in Mathematics 
and Natural ay among the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, were on Friday 
last adjudged to Mr. G. Briddell - of Tri- 
nity College, and Mr.C. Jeffreys, of St.John’s 

lege, the first and second Wranglers. 


Ready for Publication. 

Mr. Britton’s “History and Antiquities 
of Canterbury Cathedral,” in one vol. 4to. 
is just published. It contains 26 Engrav- 
ings, with history and description of the 
Building, account of the Monuments, anec- 
dotes of the Archbishops, &c. By the same 
author, ‘¢ Illustrations,” Graphic and Lite- 
rary, of Fonthill Abbey,” is announced for 
publication early in April, and will contain 
12 Engravings, instead of nine as originally 

ised. 

Pucm’s Specimens of Gothie Architec- 
ture, vol. II. with 54 <a ~ and 10 
sheets of Letter-press. e latter is by 
Mr. E. J. Wittson, of Lincoln, and em- 
braces, besides historical and descriptive in- 
formation, a Glossary of old terms used in 
Gothic Architecture. The work is now fi- 
nished in 2 vols. 4to. 


Dr. Carey has just published, ina Pocket 


volume of the ‘* Regent’s Classics,” Phedrus, 
Avianus, P. Syrus, “> mye ag = 
it Ainigmata. He has also in the 
ke Comedies of Plautus, in continu- 
ation of the ‘* Regent's Pocket Classics.” 

An Historical Essay upon the Art of 
Painting on Glass, from its earliest Intro- 
duction into England by Cimabue to the 
present day. By T. Apams, Jun. 

A Romance from the pen of the author 
of “ Calthorpe,” “‘ The Lollards,” &c. is 
among the ee novelties. It is 
stated to be an historical tale, accompanied 
by descriptions of London at a period some- 


ject of his last work to pourtray. 

Weare assured that the MS. of four or five 
additional Cantos of Don Juana, by Lord 
Byron, are absolutely in London, in the 
hands of Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, secking a 
publisher. 

A company of Parisian Savans have com- 
menced a Dictionnaire Classique d’ Histoire 
Naturelle. The two volumes that have ap- 
peared are very well spoken of: they are 
adorned with coloured plates. M. Bory St. 
Vincent is the principal editor. 

A Seventh Edition of Dr.. Andrew Bell’s 
History and Manual of Mutual Instruction 
and Moral Discipline; or, Instructions for 
conducting Schools through the Agency of 
the Scholars themselves. Agency 


what — to that which it was the ob- . 


Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren. By J. Eumes, Architect. 

Gil Blas, in Italian. By S. E. Perrowi. 

Etton’s Microscopic Scenery, contain- 
ing 43 transparent Scenes. 

A Poem, entitled the Judgment of Hubert, 


Preparing for Publication. 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London. No. I. of this Work 
will contain Seven Engravings, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral—the New Entrance to the House 
of Lords—the Temple Church—and the 
Custom House. With letter-press. 

Some Observations on the Architecture 
and Innovations of St. Mary Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

The Antiquities of Freemasonry, from the 
creation of the World to the present Time. 
By the Rev. G. Oxiver. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Christian Dispensations, By the Rev. G. 
S. Fazer. 

Sketch of the Portuguese Establishment 
in Congo, Angola, and Benguela, with 
some account of the modern discoveries of 
the Portuguese in the interior of Angola 
and Mozambique. By Mr. Bownircu. 

The Art of Valuing Rents and be 
explaining the manner of valuing the Te- 
nant’s Right on entering and quitting Farms 
in Yorkshire and the adjoining counties. 

A Translation in English verse of the 
Works of Garcilusso de la Vega, surnamed 
the Prince of Castilian Poets, with a Criti- 
cal and Historical Essay on the rise, pro- 
grate, decay, and sntell of Spanish Poetry. 

y J. H. Wirren. 

Memoir of the late John Aikin, M.D. ; 
together with a selection of such of his Cri- 
tical Essays and Miscellaneous Pieces as have 
not been before printed in a collected form. 
By Miss Arkin. 

The Panthemeron, or the Omnennia! Al- 
manack, being a page devoted to every day 
in the year, containing the R. C. Calendar, 
the Flowers in Season, the Sports for each 
Month, and some appropriate Verses, being 
an excellent Travelling Book, or Lounger’s 
Vade Mecum. 

Poetical Memoirs. By Mr. Birp, author 
of the “‘ Vale of Slaughden.” 

An Exposition of the Principles of Patho- 
logy. By Dr. Prine, of Bath. 

T. Sutxowsk1, a Polish gentleman, who 
made a tour in Egypt, Nubia, and North 
Ethiopia, in the years 1819 and 20, in- 
tends to publish his narrative in the Polish 
language. M. Sulkowski proceeded from 
Philz, through the same ruins of temples 
beyond the third cataract, which have been 
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so diligently explored by Gau. He too 
speaks with admiration of the impression 
which the almost perfect rows of colossal 
figures and the painted halls of the Tem- 
ple of Ypsambul, made upon him. ‘In my 
opinion, says Sulkowski, ‘ the interior of 
this temple presents so magnificent and 
splendid a picture, and makes on the soul 
of every feeling heart so profound an im- 
pression, that no other work of human 
eng and no scene in nature can com- 
pare with it.” Since Mehmed Ali, Pacha 
of Egypt, subdued, without much opposi- 
tion, the kingdom of Nubia, formerly in- 
dependent, it is open to Europeans, and has 
become the object of all recent travellers. 

A Mr. Bonricut, a native of Piedmont, 
is now at Marseilles, who has made the ex- 
pedition in Egypt with the son of the Pacha, 
whom he attended as a surgeon. On this 
expedition he saw a part of the Nile hitherto 
unexplored by European travellers; by fol- 
lowing an immense bend of that river, at a 

lace where it was supposed to deviate but 

little from the track usually pursued by the 
caravans; whereas it inclosed a vast triangle, 
with a narrow neck or isthmus. M. Bon- 
figli’s travels will be published in French, 
with a beautiful map: where Meroe and 
other famous cities will be placed in their 
true situations. M. Bonfigli is now going 
to Tripoli, whence he means to cross that 
part of Africa situated between Tripoli and 
the White Nile, hoping to go to the source 
of that river. 

M. Cuampotuion, whose discovery rela- 
tive to the Egyptian Hieroglyphics has at- 
tracted so much attention, has now suc- 
ceeded in reading the names of the ancient 
Pharachs of Egypt, on some of the most 
ancient monuments of that country. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
the late Mr. Haytey, the friend and biogra- 
pher of Cowper, was for some years engaged 
in writing the memoirs of his life. ‘These 
memoirs, which are preparing for publica- 
tion, are enriched by a variety of very curious 
letters and anecdotes of the most distin- 
guished men of his time ; and will no doubt 
= highly interesting as a piece of literary 

istory, indited by an accomplished scholar, 
whose life and fortune were devoted to the 
pursuits of a highly-cultivated mind. 





Tue Roya Liprary. 


It is at length settled by the communica- 
tion from his Majesty to the Earl of Liver- 
ee that the Royal Library is a gif to the 

ritish nation. We therefore hope this 
magnificent collection of useful and orna- 
mental literature, the existence of which is 
so honourable to the taste and unwearied 
assiduity of the deceased Monarch who col- 
lected it, will be deposited in an appropriate 
edifice. The following is given as a genuine 

Gent. Mac. Felrnary, 1823. 
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copy of His Majesty's letter to Lord Liver- 
pool on the subject : 
Dear Lord Liverpool, 

The King, my late revered and excellent 
father, having formed, during a long series 
of years, a most valuable and extensive |i- 
brary, consisting of about one hundred and 
twenty thousand volumes, I have resolved 
to present this collection to the British na- 
tion. Whilst I have the satisfaction, by 
this means, of advancing the literature of 
my country, I also feel that I am paying a 
just tribute to the memory of a parent, 
whose life was adornéd with every public 
and private virtue. I desire to add that I 
have great pleasure, my Lord, in making 
this communication through you. Believe 
me, with great regard, your sincere friend, 

Pavilion, Brighton, Jan.15, 1823. G.R. 

The Earl of Liverpool, K.G. &c. &e. 


German UNIVERSITIES. 


Great sensation has been excited in Ger- 
many by a Work bearing the following title : 
** On the disgraceful Proceedings in German 
Universities, Gymnasiums, and Lyceums ; 
or History of the Academical Conspiracy 
against Royalty, Christianity, and Property. 
By K. M. E. Fabricius, Librarian, at Bruch- 
sal.”” This work, of about 200 pages, is de- 
dicated to all the Founders and German 
Members of the Holy Alliance, their Mi- 
nisters and Ambassadors to the Diet; and 
tells them things that make the hair stand 
onend. Men such as Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Campe, Loffier, Paulus, Krug, andalong 
et cetera of names, to the number of 60,000 
writers, are here denounced as corrupters 
and seducers of youth, blasphemers, liars, 
incendiaries; who have formed, directly and 
indirectly, an association by which all 
thrones are threatened, and from which all 
the revolutions we have witnessed proceeded. 
M. Fabricius knows this Association; he 
even prints the oath taken by the Members. 
He proposes to abolish all the Universities, 
or at least to place them under the most ri- 
gid surveillance ; for the tutelage under 
which they now are is very far from satisfy- 
ing him! 

Carprain Parry’s Expepition. 

An account, though circuitously received, 
we are rejoiced to learn, affords fair hopes 
of the safety and success of the Expedition 
under the command of Captain Parry. It 
is derived from Ruisia, and communicated 
to our Board of Admiralty. The particulars 
are, that several fishing vessels, belonging 
to Kamts¢hatka and the Aleutian Islands, 
saw our illustrious Navigators off Icy Cape. 
The Russian Commandant states, that on 
receiving this intelligence he examined the 
masters of the vessels separately, and that 
their relation of the fact agreed in every 
circumstance; and he expresses himself to 

be 
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be entirely satisfied of the truth of their re- 
port. This is great and gratifying news ; 
for if it be correct, which there is good rea- 
son to believe it is, then is the great geo- 
graphical problem solved which has excited 
so intense an interest, and to British intre- 
pidity and perseverance is ving | another of 
those grand discoveries which form epochas 
in the history of the world. As Icy Cape 
has been reached from Behring’s Straits ; 
as it is indeed yearly visited by small Russian 
ships, all apprehension about our bold Na- 
vigators will be at an end so soon as the 
tidings are confirmed, and we shall only have 
to curb our impatience for letters from our 
noble Countrymen, now happily, we trust, 
ploughing the Pacific Ocean on their home- 
ward way.—Literary Gazette. 

It was with great pleasure we extracted 
the above statement from the Literary Ga- 
zette; but we are sorry to find, from the 
Times Newspaper, that the favourable re- 
port is most probably without foundation. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Baron Lindeneau has recently published 
some observations respecting the diminution 
of the solar mass. It will be found, he 
says, that the Sun may have been imper- 
ceptibly subject to successive diminution 
since the science of Astronomy has been 
cultivated. TheBaron supposes the Sun’s dia- 
meter to be 800,000 miles—4,204,000,000 
feet, or nearly 2000 seconds. We have 
not, he observes, hitherto possessed any in- 
strument for measuring the diameter of 
heavenly bodies to a second. The Sun may 
therefore diminish 12,000 miles of its dia- 
meter, or 2,162,000 feet without the pos- 
sibility of its being perceived. Supposing 
the Sun to diminish daily two feet, it would 
require 3000 years to render the diminution 
of a second of its diameter visible. 


Biow-Pipe. 

A new Blow-pipe has been invented by 
Mr. Gurney, which includes the wonderful 
properties of at once perfect safety, and a 
power equal to at least ten times that of 
any other instrument of the kind hitherto 
in use. To those who are acquainted with 
this subject, it will be sufficient to say, 
that Mr. Gurney’s blow-pipe is capable of 
permitting the use of a flame of the mixed 
gases twelve or fourteen inches in length 
when required—that no known substance 
resists its power—that a platinum wire a 
quarter of an inch in dixmeter melts before 
it almost immediately; tobacco-pipes have 
been converted into perfectly transparent 
glass, and a steel file had a hole burnt 
through it in less than half a minute. It 
will be recollected that the flame produced 
by the common condensing blow-pipe is not 
more than three-fourths of an inch long, 
and that the late Dr. Clarke, in using that 
instrument, considered it as a complete 


triumph of art to be able to melt a plati- 
num wire the size of a knitting needle. 
Even this was effected at imminent ‘risk, 
several destructive explosions ‘having taken 
place, and Dr. C. latterly ‘resorted’ to the 
expedient of building up a brickwall between 


himself and his instrument. 


American Stream Suir. 


The New York Evening Post says, “‘We 
mistook in mentioning the steam frigate in- 
stead of the steam ship, as the vessel that the 
Government might promptly and advantage- 
ously employ to cruise against the pirates. 
This ship, we ave informed by those we 
deem competent judges, is undoubtedly 
better calculated for suppressing the piracies 
that infest the West India Seas, than 
vessels of any other description. She will 
draw from 12 to 124 feet of water when 
properly equipped and manned, and is 
capable of carrying from 700 to 1,000 men, 
together with provisions and coals for 30 
days. A steam-boat of a much less draught 
of water would not be safe to navigate those 
seas. The two steam-boats now plying be- 
tween the Havannah and Matanzas, and 
Havannah and Mariel, have often, it is said, 
to lie by on account of the high seas and 
gales that sometimes prevail in that quarter; 
yet both these boats are well built and well 
calculated for their employment, but draw 
no more than 6 or 7 feet of water. We are 
assured that there could not easily be de- 
vised for the purpose a vessel + a a better 
scale than this steam ship. er extreme 
length, 165 feet on deck, all her machinery 
confined in the hold, her mid-ships fore and 
aft, and guarded with three thicknesses of 
five-inch piank, her boiler under deck, and 
almost impenetrable to the heaviest shot, 
present at once a union of strength, room, 
convenience, and safety, no where else to 
be found at this time, and recommend her 
to the immediate attention of Government.” 


New Steam Enerne. 


Mr. Perkins has invented a new steam- 
engine founded on a newly discovered pro- 
perty in steam, by which more than seven- 
eighths of the fuel and weight of the engine 
may be saved. He has constructed a small 
one, with a cylinder two inches in diameter, 
and a stroke of twelve inches, which has 
the power of seven horses; and is now em- 
ployed on one of a much larger power. 


Imrortant Discovery in THE CompostTiON 
or THE Bioop. 
Sir Everard Home, in delivering his in- 


troductory lecture on the physiology of the 
blood, on Jan. 6, at St. Ceonge’s Hospital, 


explained a discovery made by him on the 
component parts of the blood, in the year 
1818, a fact which is known but to few of 
the profession. Sir Everard’s new theory 

is, 
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is, that carbonic acid gas forms a large.pro- 
portion of the blood. and that this id is 
of a tubular structure. The immortal Har- 
yey, the discoverer of the circulation, and 
Hewson and Hunter, who have most studied 
the composition of the vital fluid, failed to 
make this important discovery, and should 
time, the only test of truth, prove the 
justness of this new theory, Sir Everard will 
be ranked amongst the first physiologists of 
the day. He asserts that carbonic acid gas 
exists in the blood in the large proportion 
of two cubic inches to an ounce, and that it 
is given out in large quantities from the 
blood of a person after a full meal, and very 
little from the blood of a feverish person. 
The fact of the appearance of the tubes 
passing through every particle of the blood, 
Sir Everard was led to discover by observin 
the growth of a grain of wheat daily pacha 4 
a microscope; he first saw a blob, and then 
a tube ing from it; the blob was the 
juice of the plant, and the tube was formed 
by the extrication of carbonic acid gas. 
oning from analogy, he examined a 
globule of blood, and found it composed of 
similar tubes, which he was enabled to inject 
under the exhausted receiver of an air-pump. 





A Literary Institution has recently been 
formed at Taunton, which has for its object 
the establishment of an extensive Library 
and Collection of Reference, and Readin: 
Rooms. The latter will be furnished with 
all the leading periodical publications and 
newspapers, and the walls decorated with a 
suite of Arrowsmith’s large Maps. Sir 
T. B. Lethbridge, Bart. M. P. has been ap- 
pointed President; M. Blake, M. D. Trea- 
surer; and Mr. James Savage, author of 
the History of Taunton, Librarian. 

A gentleman of Glasgow, well known as 
a chemist of great eminence, has discovered 
a simple, cheap, and efficacious method of 
discharging from Coal Gas, while in the gas- 
ometer, the sulphureous hydrogen which it 
has hitherto given off in combustion, pro- 
ducing at the same time the offensive smell 
which has been so generally complained of, 
and injuring silver plate, pictures, and deli- 
cate furniture of every description. 

A splendid heraldic window of stained glass 
has been placed in the church at Bucking- 
ham by his Grace the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos. The centre compartment is 
occupied by the arms of the Duke, sur- 
mounted by those of his Majesty, and be- 
neath is an inscription, with the titles of 
the donor. The side compartments contain 
the arms of the late Marquis of Buckingham 
and the late Earl Temple, each being sur- 
mounted with two seals; one, that of the 
borough, the other, that of the county. The 
whole is bordered with the crests of the fa- 
mily, arranged alternately with the York and 
Lancaster roses. 
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Discoveries tN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


The Sierra Leone Gazette of Nov. 2, 
mentions the return of Capt. Alexander 
Gordon Laing, of the Royal African Light 
Infantry, from the interior, in the full en- 
joyment of good health. He left Falaba, 
the capital of Soolimana, on the 17th of 
September last, and on the night of the 
28th ult. arrived at the village of Maharie, 
on the left bank of the Rokelle, where he 
was met by Capt. Stepney, Senor Altavilla, 
and the Hon. K. Macauley; next day he 
proceeded to this colony, where he arrived 
on Tuesday last, the 29th ult. It may be 
recollected that Capt. Laing left this colony 
on the 16th of April last on a mission to 
the King of the Soolimana nation, on which 
occasion the most enterprising portion of 
the merchants embraced the opportunity of 
forwarding a caravan with such articles of 
merchandise as were supposed suited for the 
trade of the interior. 

The path by which the Mission returned 
has been what is called opened, and many 
natives of the Soolima and Kooranko na- 
tiuns have accompanied it for the purpose 
of trading with the colony. Capt. Laing, 
on his return, had sent a messenger to in- 
timate his intention of visiting the King of 
the Northern Koorankos, but was, never- 
theless, compelled to wait two weeks for his 
arrival at Kamato, although his majesty had 
expressed a strong desire of seeing ens he 
treated the party well, and agreed to per- 
mit the people of Sangara to pass through 
his country to this colony. The Sangaras 
are great travellers and great traders, re- 
sembling in both respects the Saracooles ; 
but as yet they have been obliged to barter 
their gold and fine cloths in the Soolima and 
Footah countries for European articles, the 
natives of the latter countries, for political 
reasous, preventing their approach to the 
water side. The Koorankos, under the do- 
minion of Ballansama, seem to be a better 
and more liberal people, manifesting an anx- 
ious wish to facilitate the intercourse of 
more distant nations to this colony. Seve- 
ral traders from Sangara, who were on a 
visit to the king, accompany the Mission, 
and have brought a considerable quantity of 
gold; and the king has sent one of his sons 
and his only brother to assure his Excellency 
the Governor of his wish to open and culti- 
vate an intercourse with the colony. The 
King of the Soolimas has also sent a son of 
his to make similar assurances. 

Capt. Laing has traced the whole course 
of the noblest branch of this river, the Ro- 
kelle, to its very source. He slept at its 
source on the 3d of September last. It rises 
in 9 deg. 45 min. N. lat. and 10 deg. 5 min. 
W. long. After receiving many tributary 
streams near its source, it swells out to 
a considerable river before it has run 30 
miles. : 
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SELECT POETRY. 


BIRTH-DAY LINES, 
Feb. 2-14, 1823. 
HIS day, with gratitude elate; 

I pass the bounds of Seventy-E1GuT. 
Though few, among the sons of men, 
Survive to ‘¢ Threescore years and Ten ;” 
With me Eight added Years are gone,— 
Alas, how swiftly are they flown ! 

Rapid indeed has been their race, 
But still I deem them “ years of Grace ;” 
And, whilst I enter Seventy-nine, 
Land and adore the Power Divine, 
Who reigns ‘high-thron’d, all Thrones 
above,”’ 
The Fountain of Redeeming Love. 
With due serenity of mind, 
Alike to Life or Death resign’d ; 
Approaching fast that awful bourn 
From which no Travelers return ; 
I contemplate the blissful shore, 
Where human troubles vex no more ; 
Where pain, and toil, and sorrow cease, 
And all is harmony and peace : 
Thither, through realms of endless light, 
The pious Christian wings his flight, 
*« In sure and certain hope”’ to find 
A righteous Jupce, a Saviour kind. 
J. N. 
—@-—— 
WINTER SCENES. 
By Joun Mayne, Esq. 
OW keen and ruthless is the storm! 
Stern Winter in its bitterest form ! 
Long cheerless nights, and murky days ! 
No Sun-beam gladdens Mis’ry’s ways ! 
The frost has stopp’d yon village mill, 
And Labour ev’ry where stands still ; 
Ev'n birds, from leafless groves withdrawn, 
Fall, torpid on the frozen lawn ; 
No more in Spring to greet the morn, 
Or build their nests in yonder thorn! 
Loud howls the wind along the vale ! 
Shipwreck and death are in the gale ! 
Lora, weary travelers as they go 
Are wilder’d in the trackless snow, 
Groping, in fearful dread, between 
Deceitful ice, and gulphs unseen ; 
Lest, after all the dangers past, 
The next sad step should be their last! 


To town or city if we turn 

What numbers weep, what numbers mourn! 
Unshelter’d sons of Toil and Care, 
Cold, shiv'ring, comfortless, and bare ! 
Poor seamen, erst in battle brave, 
Half-famish’d, sinking to the grave ! 
Sad groups, who never begg’d before, 
ap. aid from door to door! 

ile helpless Age, too frail to roam, 
Is perishing, for want, at home! 


Hard fate, when poverty and years 
Assail us, in this vale of tears, 
Till Death, the dismal scene to close, 
In pity, terminates our woes ! 
O! ye, whom Providence hath blest, 
With wealth to succour the distrest, 
O! lend your help in time of need! 
The naked clothe—the hungry feed, 
And great from Heav’n shall be your meed! 


—@— 
SPRING. 


UST like the spring of human life 
Is found that season of the year, 
In youth bright expectations rise, 
In spring so flowers appear. 
The dreams of youth, the flow’rs of spring, 
Are doom'd alike by fate severe, 
Not long to hold their fickle reign, 
But gaily rise—then disappear. S. 


—@— 
THE NEWSPAPER. 


JN gown and slippers loosely drest, 
And breakfast brought—a welcome guest, 
What is it gives the meal a zest? 


The Paper. 
When new laid eggs the table grace, 
And smoking rolls are in their place— 
Say, what enlivens every face ? 
The Paper. 
In vain the urn is hissing hot, 
In vain rich hyson stores the pot, 
If the vile News-man has forgot 
The Paper. 
What is ’t can draw the Vicar’s eye, 
E’en from the tythe-pig smoking by, 
To mark some vacant Rectory ? 
The Paper. 
What is ’t attracts the optic pow'rs 
Of Ensign gay when Fortune show’rs 
Down prospect of a *‘ step” in ‘¢ ours?” 
The Paper. 
What is’t can make the man of law 
Neglect the deed or plea to draw, 
Ca. Sa. — Fi. fa. — Indictment, Flaw ? 
The Paper. 
What is’t can soothe his Client’s* woe, 
Aud make kim quite forget John Doe, 
Nor think on Mister Richard Roe ? 
The Paper. 
What is’t absorbs the wealthy Cit, 
The half-pay Sub, the Fool, the Wit, 
The toothless Aunt, the forward Chit ? 
The Paper. 
What is’t informs the country round 
What’s stol’n or stray’d, what's lost or found, 
Who’s born, and who put i rl 
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What tells you all that’s done and said, 
The fall of beef, and rise of bread, 
And what fair ladys brought to bed? 
The Paper. 
What is it tells of Plays and Balls, 
Almack’s, and Gas-lights, and St. Paul’s, 
And gamblers caught by Mr. Halls? 
The Paper. 
What is’t narrates full many a story 
Of Mr. Speaker, Whig and Tory, 
And heroes all a-gog for glory ? 
The Paper. 
What is it gives the price of Stocks, 
Of Poyais loans, and patent locks, 
And Wine at the West India docks ? 
The Paper. 
What is it, say, that makes you merry, 
With anecdotes of Tom and Jerry, 
And “‘ Rows” and ‘ Larks” in Bedford- 
bury ? The Paper. 
What tells you too who kill’d or hurt is; 
When Turtle’s fresh arriv’d, whose skirt is 
Much relish’d by Sir William Curtis ? 
The Paper. 
What speaks of thieves and purses taken, 
And murders done, and maids forsaken, 
And average price of Wiltshire bacon ? 
The Paper. 
Abroad, at home, infirm, or stout, 
In health, or raving with the gout, 
Who possibly can do without 
The Paper? 
Its worth and merits then revere, 
And since to-day begins the year, 
Forget not, midst your Christmas cheer, 
Nor think you e’er can buy too dear 


Jan. 1, 1823. The Paper. 


Epigram sent with a Couple of Ducks to a 
Patient. By the late Dr.Jenner*. 
[VE dispatch’d, my dear Madam, this 

scrap of a letter, [better : 
To say that Miss ****** is very much 
A regular Doctor no longer she lacks, 
And therefore I’ve sent her a Couple of 
Quacks. 


— > 


Epitarn on an Ass. 
By the same*. 
BENEATH this huge hillock here lies a 


poor creature, 
So easy, so gentle, so harmless his nature, 
On earth by kind Heav’n he surely was sent 
To teach erring mortals the road to Content. 
Whatever befel him, he bore his hard fate, 
Nor envied the steed in his high-pamper’d 


state. 
Though homely his fare was, he’d never re- 
i [could cine. 
on thistles 
* From Fosbroke’s Life of Jenner, in the 


History of Berkeley. 


pine ; 
On a dock could he breakfast, 
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No matter how coarse or unsavoury his sallad, 
Content made the flavour suit well with his 


palate. 
Now, Reader, depart, and, as onward you 
[Ass. 


pass, 
Reflect on the lesson you've heard from an 


~~ @— 


Proposed Inscription for the Tomb of the late 
Dr. Jenner. 

BRITONS! approach, and view with sor- 
rowing eyes [lies : 

This sacred Tomb, where matchless Jenner 

The weeping Muse would fail to speak his 
fame, 

Or sum the blessings that adorn his name ; 

Enough for her in mouruful strains to tell 

That Nature shudder’d when she heard his 
knell ; 

For all mankind bore witness of his skill, 

And black Inrection at his word stood still, 

Aw’d by the pow’r which in his genius lay; 

Which made invet’rate Presupice give way ; 

Which o’er the world dispens’d increasing 
grace, 

And gave new beauty to the human race! 

—Then, Britons! here your grateful tears 
bestow, 

And bless the sacred shade that lies below! 


London, Feb. 23. J. G. 


—oe— 
LET NOT HAZEL EYES DESPAIR. 
J= n’aime pas les yeux si noir 
Qui semblent dire, “I will make war,” 
Mais j'aime moi les yeux si bleu 
Qui disent doucement, ‘I will love you.” 


ANSWER. 
Pour moi, ni noir ni bleu je dis, 
Plutét the hazel eyes for me ; 
For there je trouve assez du noir 
Pour bien suffire in making war, 
And there je trouve assez du bleu 
Pour dire tout bas, how I love you. 
Ainsi, the hazel eyes if an 
Qui brillent au front de Ma'm’selle Fanny. 


CRPREREEE [ROHR REE ER 
Brighton, February 5. 


a 
STANZAS 
“To My Otp Gown.” 
(From ** Residence,” a recent publication.) 
“* Reach it me, neighbour, it gives me more 
pleasure to wear this, than if I had re- 
ceived a cassock of Florence silk.’’ 
Don Quixote, vol. 1. chap. iv. 
NO: no, my companion of old, my good 
habit, [worse ; 
I’ve wedded and worn thee for better or 
Tho’ thy bloom be long faded, they never 
shall blab it— 
That the pride of my back shews the 
wealth of my purse. 
Thou 
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Thou hast still travell’d with me, together 
we've worn well, [been : 
And faithful and true to each other we've 
For ten pleasant years thou wert mine in 
lov'd Cornwall, 
And twelve hast of service in seen. 
Yet a widow thou cam’st to my back; but 
whose mantle 
Fell on me, I reck not, good holy divine ! 
Though the name of thy first by tradition 
we can’t tell, 
I guess at his form and his figure by thine. 
Than he who now wears thee how sprucer, 
though older, 
In broad-cloth well brush’d, and in full- 
bottom’d wig ; 
And better thou fitted’st the turn of his 
shoulder, [his leg. 
While low fell thy folds round the calf of 
Whilst the jester now points with a simper 
and waggle, [the dirt, 
‘¢Our pastor still fearlessly strides thro’ 
For he never the hem of his garment will 
draggle,— [his shirt.” 
He who made him his gown surely measur’d 
And there's truth in the witty remark of the 
lady, [same ;”’ 
*¢ If rusty the gown, e’en the priest is the 
She remembers us not in the time of our 
heyday, [came. 
When glossy and fresh from the tailor we 
But still I prefer thee, old friend, to the 
cassock, 
Though dear was the man who the legacy 
gave ; 
More devoutly, perchance, do the knees kiss 
the hassock ; 
When clad in humility decent and grave. 


Come, hang on my shoulders, my good ever- 
lasting, 
Though great the misnomer they give to 
the stuff: 
For ’tis plain that our threads are together 
fast wasting, 
Yet, if we wear well, we shall last long 
enough. Cuericus. 
a Qe 
SONNET. 
By Lorpv Hottanp. 
N that steep ridge beyond Bayona’s Hold 
Methought a giant figure did appear 
Sun-burnt and fough. He on his limbs did 


wear 

Bright steel, and raiment fairer than of old, 

But yet uncouth of speech—‘* I nothing fear 

Yon Braggart’s threats,” quoth he, ¢ in ac- 
cents bold, 

Let recreant France her fine-spun plots un- 


Id 
And come with Train Barbarians in her rear, 
Croat or Moscovite.—My native pride 
Wither’d such hosts when mightier Captains 
led: 
Cxsar, Napoleon, ill with me have sped, 


And shall I crouch now Freedom is my 
Bride? 
No! The young offspring of that heavenly 


bed 
Stand England firm, shall ’gainst the world 
make head.” 


a aa 


On Sir Josuva Reynotps’s celebrated Pic- 
ture of Young Samue. Praying. 


J NTENT to hear, and ready to fulfil, 
Young Samuel kneels, to learn th’ Al- 

mighty will. 

Clasps his unsullied hands, and breathes his 
prayer, [to hear.” — 

*< Speak, Gracious Lord! thy servant waits 

Warm in his beaming eye, and glowing face, 

The early promise of each future grace :— 

Ardent devotion,—deep humility,— 

Truth undisguised, and spotless purity ;— 

Undaunted courage, and judicious zeal, 

Sin to reprove, and judgments to reveal :— 

Unbending rectitude,—warm pity’s tear 

To mourn the infliction which it could not 
spare— 

A rich example in the Sacred page, 

Such Samuel was, from youth to latest age— 

Single in heart, pursued his heav’n-ward 


way, 
Bright, and yet brighter, unto perfect day ! 
Kensington, Feb. 7, 1823. M.S. 


—_@— 
ELEGIAC LINES, 


The chamber where the good man meets his 
fate, 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life—quite on the verge of 
Heaven. Youne. 


HEARD you the knell that murmur’d 
thro’ the vale 
In mournful cadence on the list’ning ear ; 
Telling in grief the melancholy tale, 
That Freevom’s friend is summon’d to 
his bier! 


Friend of the poor—the virtuous and his 


gs ’ 
With every Christian charity combin’d ; 
Base envy’s sneers he dauntlessly withstood, 
Andill-earn’d praise he scornfully resign’d ! 


He liv’d respected life’s few seasons o’er, 
Then up to Heaven cast a longing view ; 
His mind employ’d on this life’s ills no 
more, 
To realms of rest his sainted spirit flew. 


Liserty ! sylph’d maiden of the wild, 
Thy loss is great when such a patron dies ; 
Now be it thine, of sorrow’s pangs beguil’d, 
To point with truth to where thy Town- 
LEY* lies! 
February 14, 1823. T. N. 





* Vide our Obituary, p. 186. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—@- 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Fel. 4. 


The fourth Session of the seventh Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom was opened 
by a Commission at three o'clock. Having 
taken their seats before the Throne, the 
Lords Commissioners (consisting of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Earls of Harrowby, Shaftes- 
bury, and Westmorland) directed the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod to require 
the attendance of the Commons, who, re- 
turning with Mr. Speaker and several Mem- 
bers, the Royal Commission was read aloud 
by their Lordships’ Clerk Assistant. The 
Lord Chancellor, on behalf of the Commis- 
sioners, and in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands, then pronounced the following 


most gracious Speech : 


‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«‘We are commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that since he last met you in 
Parliament, his Majesty’s efforts have been 
unremittingly exerted to preserve the peace 
of Europe. 

«< Faithful to the principles which his 
Majesty has promulgated to the world, as 
constituting the rule of his conduct, his 
Majesty declined being a party to any pro- 
ceedings at Verona, which could be deemed 
an interference in the internal concerns of 
Spain on the part of Foreign Powers. And 
his Majesty has since used, and continues to 
use, his most anxious endeavours and good 
offices to allay the irritation unhappily sub- 
sisting between the French and Spanish Go- 
vernments; and to avert, if possible, the 
calamity of war between France and Spain. 

«« In the East of Europe his Majesty flat- 
ters himself that Peace will be preserved, 
and his Majesty continues to receive from 
his Allies, and generally from other Powers, 
assurances of their unaltered disposition to 
cultivate with his Majesty those Kiendly re- 
lations which it is equally his Majesty’s ob- 
ject on his part to maintain. 

** We are further commanded to apprize 
you, that discussions having long been pend- 
ing with the Court of Madrid, respecting 
depredations committed on the commerce of 
his Majesty's subjects in the West Indian 
Seas, and other grievances of which his Ma- 
jesty had been under the necessity of com- 
plaining, those discussions have terminated 
in an admission by the Spanish Government 
of the justice of his Majesty’s complaints, 
and in an engagemsnt for satisfactory repa- 
ration. 


‘* We are commanded to assure you that 
his Majesty has not been unmindful of the 
Addresses presented to him by the two Houses 
of Parliament with respect to the Foreign 
Slave Trade. 

«* Propositions for the more effectual sup- 
pression of that evil were brought forward 
by his Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in the con- 
ferences at * bog and there have been 
added to the Treaties upon this subject al- 
ready concluded between his Majesty and 
the Governments of Spain and the Nether- 
lands, articles which will extend the ope- 
ration of those Treaties, and greatly facili- 
tate their execution. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘«*His Majesty has directed the Estimates 
of the current year to be laid before you. 
They have been framed with every attention 
to economy ; and the total expenditure will 
be found to be materially below that of last 
year. 
‘This diminution of charge, combined 
with the progressive improvement of the 
Revenue, has produced a surplus exceeding 
his Majesty’s expectation. His Majest 
trusts, therefore, that you will be able, ~ 4 
ter providing for the services of the year, 
and without affecting public credit, to make 
a further considerable reduction in the bur- 
dens of his people. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘* His Majesty has commanded us to state 
to you, that the manifestations of loyalty 
and attachment to his Person and Govern- 
ment, which his Majesty received in his late 
visit to Scotland, have made the deepest im- 
pression upon his heart. 

*¢The provision which you made in the 
last Session of Parliament for the relief of 
the distresses in considerable districts in 
Ireland, has been productive of the happiest 
effects, and his Majesty recommends to 
your consideration such measures of inter- 
nal regulation as may be calculated to pro- 
mote and secure he tranquillity of that 
country, and to improve the habits and con- 
dition of the people. 

** Deeply as his Majesty regrets the con- 
tinued depression of the Agricultural Inte- 
rest, the satisfaction with which his Ma- 
jesty contemplates the increasing activity 
which pervades the manufacturing districts, 
and the flourishing condition of our com- 
merce in most of its principal branches, is 
greatly enhanced by the confident persua- 
sion that the progressive prosperity of so 

many 
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many of the interests of the country can- 
not fail to contribute to the gradual im- 
provement of that great interest, which is 
the most important of them all.” 

The Address was moved by the Earl of 
Morley, and seconded by the Earl of Mayo. 
—Earl Stanhope proposed an amendment, 
pledging the House to an early inquiry into 
the causes of the public distress, with a view 
to its relief—The Marquis of Lansdown 
avowed himself indisposed to support any 
amendment to the Address, of the general 
tone of which, as well as that of the Speech, 
he highly approved. In allusion to the ex- 
isting distress he could not help attributing 
some of it to the preference given to a gold, 
above a silver, standard; and with respect 
to our foreign relations, he thought the 
Speech might have expressed more strongly 
the universal abhorrence entertained for the 
doctrines put forth in the Manifestos issued 
at Verona, and in the speech of the French 
King.—The Earl of Liverpool, in answer to 
the Marquis of Lansdown, observed, that all 
the arguments in favour of the substitute of 
a silver for a gold standard, might be re- 
solved into the convenience of evading a full 
payment, or in other words, of cheating the 
public and all private creditors. He defend- 
ed the mild terms in which the late conduct 
of the allied Sovereigns was spoken of in the 
King’s Speech, on the ground that a hope 
of e still remains, and that by the use 
of h language the British Government 
would only disqualify itself for the dignified 
and benevolent office of mediator. On the 
subject of his hope of peace, his Lordship 
trusted he had spoken with sufficient ex- 
plicitness on the question of the policy of 
the war with which Spain was threatened ; 
on that latter point he probably felt more 
strongly than the Noble Marquis (Lans- 
down )—he meant with reference to the pro- 
bable effect of war, not on Spain only, but 
on France—not on France only, but on all 
Europe. For much as he dreaded and de- 

recated war, as affecting the interests of 
Spain, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
he dreaded and deprecated it still more as 
affecting the interests of France, and through 
France all Europe——Lord Ellentorough and 
the Earl of Darnley spoke each a few words, 
and the Address was carried by a great ma- 
jority. 

In the Houst of Commons the same day, 
the Address was moved by Mr. Childe, 
in a speech of considerable talent, and se- 
conded by Mr. Wildman.—Sir Joseph Yorke 
spoke with great warmth and energy upon 
the atrocious designs of the Holy Alliance, 
as illustrated in the threats against Spain. 
—He was followed by Mr. Brougham, who, 
expressing his cordial approbation of the 
course of foreign policy adopted by Miais- 
ters, pronounced a masterly invective against 
the despots who have leagued on the Conti- 
nent for the extirpation of liberty. The hy- 


pocritical professions of the Verona Mani- 
festo, compared with the domestic enormi- 
ties of its authors; the inconsistency of their 
charges against the Spanish Constitution, 
with their former acknowledgment, afforded 
Mr. Brougham an opportunity for a display 
of that talent for sarcasm in which he stands 
unrivalled—Mr. Peel declared his satisfac- 
tion at the unanimous approbation which 
the foreign policy of the Government ap- 
peared to have obtained; and, admitting a 
general concurrence with Mr. Brougham's 
views, he confessed his regret at the hard 
language in which that Gentleman thought 
fit to speak of some of the Allies of Great 
Britain: particularly the Emperor Alex- 
ander, whom Mr. Peel endeavoured to ex- 
culpate from the charge of meditating the 
occupation of Turkey. Mr. Peel repeated 
the assurance given in the other House, by 
the Earl of Liverpool, that Ministers were 
still not without a hope that peace might be 
preserved; and communicated the import- 
ant fact, that the reduction of taxation, de- 
signed by Ministers, would be directed to a 
diminution of the Assessed taxes. 

Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr. Denman 
went over nearly the same ground as Mr. 
Brougham; and the Address was carried 
unanimously. 

Fel. 5. Dr. Phillimore obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for the Amendment of the 
New Marriage Act. The Hon. and Learn- 
ed Gentleman said that his purpose was to 
relieve the Act of some of the most ob- 
noxious of the clauses by which the origi- 
nal Bill was deformed and encumbered after 
it got into the House of Lords. 





House or Lorps, Fel. 7. 

Lord Ellentorough presented a Bill to 
amend the New Marriage Act. From his 
Lordship’s explanation, it appeared that his 
Bill is similar in substance to that which 
Doctor Phillimore has obtained leave to in- 
troduce in the House of Commons ;—merely 
a measure to relieve the law of the more 
vexatious provisions with which it was load- 
ed in the the of Lords.—The Lord Chan- 
cellor declared his resolution to acquiesce 
in the principle of the Bill, notwithstanding 
his former opposition, and promised to bestow 
upon the proposed amendment all the at- 
tention which he could spare from his other 
duties. —@— 

House or Commons, Feb. 10. 

Sir Henry Parnell presented a Petition 
from the Grand Jury of the Queen’s County, 
in Ireland, praying that the House would 
take into consideration the Irish Tithe sys- 
tem. The Hon. Baronet, Colonel Trench, 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald, and Mr. S. Rice, earnestly 
urged the necessity of some decisive change 
in the mode of providing for the Established 
Church in Ireland; and Mr. Goulburn and 
Mr. Peel announced, that it was intend- 
ed by Government to propose a practical 

measure 
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re for the tation of Tithe in Ire- 
land, before the lapse of a week. This ex- 
planation seemed to give satisfactign to every 
one except Mr. Hume, who renewed his old 
proposition of abolishing Tithes, and provid- 
ing for the Clergy by @ general application 
of the Church lands, the annual rental of 
which he rated at four millions annually. 





Fel. 21. Ta answer to a question put by 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Secretary Canning 
stated, that if the situation of affairs on the 
Continent of Europe should require an ac- 
tive interference, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the exertions of the Executive 
would not be wanting. But having said 
this, he felt it necessary, in order to ob- 
viate mistakes, to tell the Committee, that 
it was impossible for him, in the mean 
time, even to hint at the line of conduct 
which the Government of this country would 
have to pursue. 


Strate or Tus Finance. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer entered into his ex- 
planation of the Finance Plan of the Year. 
The estimated revenue of the present year, 
after deducting the reductions, he would 
take at the sum of 57,096,958/. and of this 
sum he would take 52,246,980/. as the 
regular revenue taxes of the year, and 
4,800,000/. as incidental. The total ex- 
penditure he would take at 49,852,000/. 
leaving a surplus of 7,244,958/. The mode 
of appropriating that surplus would be to 
apply 5,000,000/. of it on the principle al- 
ready recognized by Parliament to the pay- 
ment of the National Debt; the remain- 
ing 2,000,000/. to the reduction of taxes; 
and that reduction he should propose to 
make on the Assessed Taxes. (Hear, hear.) 
—The various sources of revenue for the 
present year would stand as follow : 
..10,500,000 
..26,000,000 
Stamps......... eseeeeeses eeeeee 6,600,000 
Post Office.. ... 1,400,000 
The Assessed and Land Tax.7,100,000 
The Hawkers, &c 600,000 


Customs.... 


52,200,000 
He believed it to be possible to diminish 
greatly the expence of collecting the re- 
venue. In the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, 
a diminution of 470,000/. had taken place 
in the present, below the last year; and the 
expence had fallen 1,200,000/. below that 
of the year 1820. In the Miscellancous 
Services there had been a saving of 971,000/. 
and the expence had been 2,679,000/. 
below that of 1817. By the surplus of the 
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present year it was proposed partly to main- 
tein the Sinking Fund, and partly to reduce 
taxation. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than to say, that the Debt contract- 
ed in War should not be paid off in Peace. 
The charge on that Debt was half of the 
expence of the country, and on that account 
he was anxious to reduce it. The Right 
Hon. Gent. then took a review of our com- 
roerce, which, he said, was improving rapidly 
in all its branches. At home, amidst some 
partial distress, the comfort of the people 
had much increased. He thought the re- 
duction of Assessed Taxes the best mode of 
relief ; and first he should propose a par- 
tial repeal of the duty on windows all me 
horses. He should propose to repeal the 
tax on male servants employed in hus- 
bandry; and that would amount to 37,0000. 
The next he should propose to take off was 
the tax on persons acting as gardeners oc- 
casionally, as that tax frequently hindered 
poor people from employment, and that 
amounted to 19,5002. The next was that 
on carts, which amounted to 9,300/. The 
next was the tax on ponies below 18 hands 
high, aud that amounted to 4,400/. The 
next was the tax on horses employed by 
farmers and those concerned in trade, and 
that would amount to 6,500/. He should 
also propose to reduce 50 per cent. on the 
Window Tax, and to extend the exception 
already allowed to the lower part of houses 
employed as shops, and to protect the petty 
trader against the itinerant chapman, The 
whole amount of taxes he proposed to take 
of would be 2,233,500/7. As to Ireland, 
he proposed to repeal the whole of the 
Assessed Taxes. —(The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man sat down amidst loud cheers from all 
quarters of the House.) 

Mr. Malerly stated, that he was prepared 
with a plan, by which forty-three millions 
might be speedily obtained from a redemp- 
tion of the Land-Tax—a measure which 
without impairing public credit, would en- 
able Parliament to suspend the Sinking 
Fund for five or six years, and thus to re- 
peal the whole of the Assessed Taxes at 
once. ‘The Hon. Gent. read a series of re- 
solutions explanatory of the nature and ope- 
ration of his measure. Mr. Ricardo com- 
plimented the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on his sound and able speech. Mr. Hume 
never heard from a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a clearer speech ; and only regretted 
that he should continue, or think of conti- 
nuing, the complete delusion of a Sinking 
Fund. Lord Folkestone agreed in the per- 
spicuity of the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
Speech; but he confessed that he had been 
most woefully disappointed that it contained 
no plan for the relief of agricultural distress. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 
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FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

The Session of the two Chambers was 
opened on Tuesday, Jan. 28th. The fol- 
lowing is the Speech delivered by the King 
on the occasion. We give the whole entire, 
as it is likely to lead to important conse- 
quences. 

«« Gentlemen, —The length of the two 
last Sessions, the short time which they 
have left you unoccupied, would have made 
me wish to be able to put off for a short 
time the opening of the present. But the 
regular vote of the expenditure of the State 
is an advantage of which you have felt all 
the value; and in order to preserve it, I have 
counted upon the same devotedness which 
was necessary for me to obtain it. The si- 
tuation of the interior of the kingdom is im- 
proved; the administration of justice, loy- 
ally exercised by the Juries, wisely and reli- 
giously directed by the Magistrates, has put 
an end to the plots and attempts at revolt 
which were encouraged by the hope of im- 

unity. I have concluded with the Holy 
Bee those conventions which were necessary 
for the formation of the new dioceses of 
which the law authorizes the establishment. 
Every where the Churches will be provided 
with their pastors ; and the Clergy of France, 
completely ——_ will bring upon us the 
blessings of Providence. I have provided 
by ordinances, as economy in our expenses 
required, for the regular order of the ac- 
counts. My Ministers will submit to the 
sanction of the law the account of the ex- 
penses of the year 1821. They will furnish 
you with the statement of the receipt and 
expenses effected in 1822, and that of the 
eharges and resources to be expected in 
1824. It results from these documents, 
that all prior expenses being liquidated— 
even those which the military preparations 
have rendered necessary—we enter upon the 
year 1823, with forty millions of excess upon 
the accounts open for this year; and that 
the budget for 1824 will present a balance 
of receipts and expenses, without requiring 
the employment of this reserve. France 
owed to ve the example of a prospe- 
rity which people cannot obtain but by the 
return to religion—to legitimacy—to order 
—to true liberty. That salutary example 
she now gives. But divine justice permita, 
that, after having for a long time made other 
nations suffer the terrible effects of our dis- 
orders, we should ourselves be exposed to 
dangers brought about by similar calamities 
among a neighbouring people. I have made 
every endeavour to guarantee = oo of 
my people, and to preserve Spain herself 
from the extremity of misfortune. The in- 


fatuation with which the representations 
made at Madrid have been rejected, leaves 
little hope of preserving peace. I have or- 
dered the recall of my Minister: one hun- 
dred thousand Frenchmen, commanded by a 
Prince of my family, —by him whom my 
heart delights to call my son,—are ready to 
march, invoking the God of St. Louis, for 
the sake of preserving the throne of Spain 
to a descendant of Henry IV.—of saving 
that fine kingdom from its ruin, and of re- 
conciling it with Europe. Our stations are 
about to be reinforced in those places where 
our maritime commerce has need of that 
protection. Cruisers shall be established 
every where, wherever our arrivals can pos- 
sibly be annoyed. If war is inevitable, I 
will use all my endeavours to narrow its 
circle, and limit its duration ; it will be un- 
dertaken only to conquer a peace, which the 
present state of Spain would render impos- 
sible. Let Ferdinand VII. be free to give 
to his people institutions which they cannot 
hold but from him, and which by securing 
their tranquillity would dissipate the just 
inquietudes of France—hostilities shall cease 
from that moment. I make, Gentlemen, 
before you, this solemn engagement. I was 
bound to lay before you the state of our fo- 
reign affairs. It was for me to deliberate. 
I have done it maturely. I have consulted 
the dignity of my crown, the honour and 
security of France. Gentlemen, we are 
Frenchmen ; we shall always be agreed to 
defend such interests.” 

French papers have brought the speech 
of M. Talleyrand, on the Address in reply 
to the Speech from the Throne, in which 
he strongly reprobates the projected invasion 
of Spain. Whatever credit may be given 
to the integrity of this experienced states- 
man, or whether it is believed (in contra- 
diction of Napoleon’s positive assertion) 
that he did dissuade his imperial master from 
his luckless enterprize against the Penin- 
sula, there is abundant testimony in the 
document in question, that its author en- 
joys unimpaired those talents which once 
constituted him the Arbiter of Empires; 
and that now, at least, he is honest and 
earnest in dissuading the present Govern- 
ment of France from repeating the experi- 
ment upon which the last was overthrown. 

General Foy, in his late Speech in the 
Chamber of Deputies, called the invasion 
of Spain, a war against morality and probity 
—a war of impiety and sacrilege, disavowed 
and rejected by the whole nation, and there- 
fore the greatest calamity which could befal 
the people and the Throne. But, continued 
he, under a Constitutional Government— 

under 
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under a Prince whose judgment is free, there 
are always the means of remedying the evil. 
A Prince enlightened by adversity, by the 
complaints of his subjects, which have at 
length made themselves heard in spite of 
obstacles, will learn sooner or later that his 
Ministers are incapable; that they are the 
plaything of a faction which they are un- 
able to satisfy or controul; that they are 
the slaves and accomplices of the foreigner ; 
that they have neither force nor talent for 
patriotism. The Prince changes them, and 
the state of things changes them at the 
same instant. But if the foreigner once 
enters the country, the Prince is no longer 
free to change them, because they are the 
Ministers of the enemy whom they have 
called in, and the enemy is their master. 
You are, said he, (addressing the right side) 
but the echo here of the rage of the Prus- 
sians and Cossacks. ‘The General, after a 
rapid coup d’eil of the Spanish revolution, 
said it was reproachable with fewer excesses 
than any other in history.—(Violent mur- 
muring from the right side.) ‘* Eh, Gen- 
tlemen,” said General Foy, “‘ this is not my 
] e; it is that of av English Minister, 
Lord Liverpool.” —(Violent cries on the 
right, What is that to us? What is this 


man to us? What is this man?) General 

Foy resumes: ‘* You ask what is this man? 

I tell you, he is one of the th) oy of 
e 


ancient institutions in England ; is one 
of the columns of the English aristocracy ; 
he is a man respected in his country for his 
robity and moderation; and who passes 
Er having no very lively affection for liberal 
ideas.” (The right side cried out, We are 
not in the English Parliament; we afe in 
the French Chamber. A voice cries, ‘¢ The 
object of the English is to get our money.”’) 
The Quotidienne says, ‘‘ we shall have 
three armies in Spain: one the army of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, or Catalonia, will be 
under the orders of the Duke of Ragusa. 
Marshal Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, will 
command the army of the Centre, or of 
Arragon. The army of the Western Pyre- 
nees, or of Navarre, will be commanded by 
Count de Lauriston. The Duke d’Angou- 
leme will have the supreme command of 
these three armies, and the Minister of 
War will, under him, discharge the func- 
tions of Major-General. M. de Coteliquet 
will be appointed Under Secretary of State, 
and will manage the War Department during 
the absence of the Duke of Beliuno.¥ 
In the Chamber of Deputies on the 10th 
Feb. M. de Villele opened the Budget for 
the year. He stated that the finances of 
France have been gradually improving, and 
are now in a most flourishing condition, the 
receipts for the last year having exceeded the 
expenditure by 42,945,907 francs. He de- 
mands a supplementary credit of 100,000,000 
francs to defray the expenses of the war, 
*< if it take place,” and the creation of four 
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millions of rentes, to complete the means 
of satisfying the eventual wants for the ser- 
vice of the present ‘ 

Accounts from Madrid, dated the 8d in- 
stant, state, the city was tranquil, and dis- 
patches had been received from the Count 
d’Abisbal and General Velasco, detailing the 
advantages obtained over Bessieres, whose 
forces had been routed at all points. They 
announce that the speech of the French King 
on opening the Chambers had arrived in that 
city. Its contents appear to have excited 
a great fermentation in the public mind. 


_ PORTUGAL. 


The notes of the Allied Powers on the 
affairs of Spain have excited some sensation, 
but not any serious apprehension of war. It 
is evident from the tone of the journals, 
that the hope of recovering Brazil is not 
abandoned. The new expedition for Bahia, 
consisting of between 2000 and 3000, was 
on board transports in the harbour; and 
General Luiz de Rego, who by order of the 
Government was to go to Bahia, was on his 
way to the capital, where he was expected 
to arrive in time to sail with the expedition. 

On the 7th January the King issued a de- 
cree, declaring a Protestant chape! near the 
English and Dutch burying ground, in Lis- 
bon, to be under the special protection of 
the British Legation. 

A letter from Lisbon, states that the 
Portuguese Goverument has offered to send 
30,000 men to the assistance of Spain, and 
that orders have been given for all the dis- 
eons troops to march to the frontiers of 


ortugal. 
GERMANY. 


Austria and Russia have presented re- 
monstrances to Bavaria and Wurtemburg, 
proposing to them to stop the publication 
of the debates of the deliberative bodies in 
those countries. The foreign Cabinets hav- 
ing proposed certain changes to the King 
of Saxony, that Monarch replied to them, 
‘* For many years I have been very well 
satisfied with my people, and my people 
are satisfied with me—what more is wanted ? 
My subjects have never done me any harm— 
I see nothing to change.” The King of 
Bavaria has also refused to accede to the 
demands made for restricting the sittings of 
the States-General, and submitting the press 
to a severe censorship. 

Munich, Jan. 16.—A terrible misfortune 
happened here yesterday. About eight 
o'clock in the evening, the New Court 
Theatre was discovered to be on fire, and 
in a few minutes the whole of the interior 
was in flames. The audience happily escaped 
without injury, and in tolerable order, by 
means of the numerous outlets. Soon after- 
wards the roof fell in with a most dreadful 
crash, and in less than three hours, the 
whole of this splendid edifice was reduced 
to ashes. Prince Charles was the only 

Member 
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Member of the Royal Family present. It 
was not possible to think of saving this fine 
building ; all that could be done was, to 
revent the flames spreading to the Old 
Theatre Royal and the Palace. 


ASIA. 


Bombay papers to the 29th Sept. state, 
that in consequence of the continued heavy 
rains, the river at Surat had overflowed its 
banks, causing great injury to the town, 
with loss of lives. ‘The river began to rise 
on the 15th, and did not abate for four days, 
when the scene that presented itself was 
melancholy indeed. From the effects of 
the dead bodies of men and cattle, the latter 
of which were spread over the whole town, 
a pestilence was apprehended. The water 
rose so rapidly, that gentlemen only saved 
their horses by taking them up stairs. Hun- 
dreds of low-built houses were covered by 
the stream, and quite destroyed. The 
Adawlut was the only house belonging to 
Europeans, the lower rooms of which were 
not under water. The village of Bracchia 
had been washed away. The troops there 
were only saved by the strength of their 
barracks, to the roofs of which they were 
compelled to betake themselves. All the 
villages on the banks of the river had suf- 
fered. Dead bodies of men and cattle were 
seen floating down the river. Two poor 
fellows passed Bracchia alive on the branch 
of a tree with great velocity, but assistance 
was impossible. The scene seemed to rea- 
lize the incidents af Poussin’s Deluge. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 


The National Intelligencer states, that 
Mr. Rich, Consul of the United States at 
Valencia, has obtained possession of the ori- 

inal manuscript of Columbus’s account of 
his First Voyage to America. The manu- 
script, it is said, will be translated and pub- 
lished in the Spanish and English languages, 
and the original deposited in the Capitol of 
the United States, at Washington. 

It is said that one of the frigates on the 
South American station, is to proceed to 
Behring’s Straits, on the opening of the 
season, to endeavour to discover the track 
of Capt. Parry. It is expected (says an 
American paper) that he may be obliged to 
pass two, if not three, winters in the Arctic 
clime. His ships were victualied and stored 
for four years. 

By advices from Mexico to the middle of 
November, it appears that Iturbide was pro- 
ceeding in the most arbitrary manner to sub- 
ject the country to his single power. He 

ad deposed the Junta, subverted the de- 
crees of the Cortes, and seized on property 
of the merchants to the amount of two or 
three millions of dollars 

Letters from Rio de Janeiro to the 17th 
of December state, that the expected de- 


claration of war against Portugal had not 
then been published, but that two decrees, 
dated the 11th of December, had been 
issued, which may be regarded as prelimi- 
nary steps to active hostilities against Por- 
tugal. ‘The first lavs an embargo on all ves- 
sels bound to the Portuguese dominions in 
Europe: the second orders the sequestra- 
tion of all property in Brazil belonging to 
the native Portuguese. In the preamble to 
the latter decree, the Emperor refers to the 
declarations and orders of the Cortes of Lis- 
bon, and the necessity of preparing against 
the fratricidal war with which Brazil is 
threatened, as the justification of the severe 
measure he has resolved to take. He then 
orders, ‘* that there shall be put under 
effective sequestration— 1. All the mer- 
chandise in the warehouses of the empire 
which belongs to the subjects of the king- 
dom of Portugal: 2. All merchandise of the 
same description in the possession of mer- 
chants of this empire: 3. All possessions, 
in town and country, which may be under 
the same circumstances: 4. The vessels be- 
longing to Portuguese merchants. The ac- 
tions of the national bank of the Cazas de 
Seguro, and of the iron-works of the Villa 
de Sorocaba, are excepted from this seques- 
tration.” 

Geo.ocy.—An extraordinary cavern has 
been discovered in America, on the estate of 
Mr. J. L. Rayz, opposite the village of Wa- 
tertown, the entrance of which is about 600 
paces from the river. A traveller who has 
descended into it says, ‘* It is entered by a 
crooked path about five feet below the sur- 
face of the surrounding soil. After descend- 
ing sixteen feet anda half, you enter the 
first chamber, which is 20 feet long and 16 
wide. In front of the entrance is a large 
flat stone or table, formed by a rock, 12 or 
14 feet square, two feet thick, and four 
high. Enormous stalactites hang from the 
vault as far as this table-stone; to the left 
is a vaulted passage. 150 feet long ; and on 
the right another vaulted passage six feet in 
height and length, leading to a large cham- 
ber. Pursuing the same passage, you arrive 
in a gallery 100 feet long and 10 wide, vary- 
ing in height from eight to five feet. The 
vault above is sustained by columns and 
arcades, and the sides covered with stalactites 
white as snow, forming different folds, re- 
sembling rich silver stuffs in elegant drapery. 
About the middle of this gallery, facing the 
entrance, is an opening in the arcade, by 
which you pass into another large chamber, 
which, as well as the first, is ornamented 
with crystallizations. On returning the 
same way into the large gallery, you enter 
by another vaulted passage or arcade, into 
a number of apartments communicating with 
each other, and filled with stalactites. From 
this range of apartments, descending about 
10 feet, you enter a chamber 20 feet square 

and 
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and 12 high. Ina corner of this chamber 
is a little elevation, about 12 feet across and 
3 feet high. The summit is hollowed, and 
full of the water which drops from the sta- 
lactites. Leaving this chamber, you enter a 
large gallery, in which there is another 
bason of limpid water. The number and 
size of the chambers ; the beauty of the sta- 
lactites covering the walls; the drops of 
water suspended at the extremities of the 
innumerable crystallizations which hang 
from the vault; the columns of spar resting 
on pedestals which seem formed to sustain 
them; the reflection of the lights, the variety 
of the effects produced by the crystallizations, 
give to this wonderful cave an appearance 
of magic, aud form one of the finest specta- 
cles that can beseen.” This discovery drew 


many persons to Watertown, who broke off 
pieces of the stalactites and took them away, 
till the proprietor was obliged to put up a 
door at the entrance, and secure it with a 
key. The cave is yet considered to be but 
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imperfectly known, and those who have en- 
tered it are supposed to have visited only a 


small part, some affirming that its ramifica- 
tions extend over an hundred acres. 


VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


Letters from Van Dieman’s Land state 
that tobacco grows in that climate with the 
greatest luxuriance, and is of very superior 
quality. Several valuable well-bred horses 
had arrived safely from England; and no 
less than 49 large ships had been in Hobart 
Town Harbour from England alone, during 
the last ten months, most of them richly 
laden, and with passengers of the highest 
respectability from the mother country. An 
agricultural society has been established at 
Hobart Town; also an annual cattle shew. 
A Roman Catholic Chapel and Methodist 
Chapel had been built, and preachers ap- 
pointed to them. Several new academies 
had also been established for the education 
of youth. 


--p-- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Snow SrorM 1n THE Nortu. 


Two days’ uninterrupted fall of snow has 
covered the country to a greater depth than 
has been known since 1795. In places where 
it lies equal, it is fully eighteen inches oe 
and where it is heaped by the wind, the 
wreaths in some instances measure ten feet. 
There is reason, however, to suppose that 
it is only over the country from Moffat .to 
Greeuock, and from sea to sea, that the 
storm was so severe. It was with the great- 
est difficulty that the London mail due on 
Sunday night, could be got forward to 
Douglas Mill. In many parts it was dragged 
through wreaths of snow, which took the 
horses to the counters.—Glasgow Chronicle. 

A variety of curious birds, urged by the 
extremity of the weather, have lately visited 
us, and many of them have paid forfeit of 
their lives. Bier-ganders, sheldrakes, pin- 
tails, and magpie-divers, we have seen. Some 
of those extraordinary birds, the bittern, 
have been killed, as have also some ring- 
ouzels and bramble-finches; the latter are 
beautiful rarities, and those which are for- 
tunately cleanly killed are destined for pre- 
servation, to enrich the cabinets of the 
curious. — Brighton Herald. 

A singular bird, rarely if ever found in 
these parts, was shot, last week, by Mr. W. 
Ring, of Sheet, near this place (Petersfield), 
a description of which must be interesting 
to the naturalist. Its size is between that 
of a duck and a widgeon; legs rather Jong, 
and web-footed like a water-fowl; a short 
tail, and a top-knot on its head ; beak short 
and hooked; coleur white as driven snow, 


except that its back is marked with several 
bottle-green stripes, and three or four nar- 
row fillets of brown across its breast, which 
is downy, and not much unlike, in that re- 
spect, the breast of a young owl. Another 
very handsome and singular bird was caught 
by a boy under a sieve, with other small 
birds, and unfortunately killed in catching ; 
it is beautifully marked, and is supposed by 
those who have seen it to be a mule, be- 
tween a lark or a sparrow anda goldfinch. 
Both birds have been sent to Godalming to 
be preserved.—Southampton Luminary. 

Several wild swans, or hoopers, have 
been seen in the Western Channel, near 
the Isle of Wight; but so difficult of ac- 
cess, that no boat or punt could approach 
them till a few days ago, when three out of 
seven were killed at a shot by Colonel 
Hawker, who got them by means of dressing 
himself entirely in white linen, and paddling 
to them in a white canve and swivel-gun, 
disguised among the masses of floating ice 
and snow that were drifting away with the 
tide. 

The skeleton of a rhinoceros was diso- 
vered a short time ago, by some miners in 
search of lead ore, ninety feet below the 
surface of the earth, in the neighbourhood 
of Hirskworth, Derbyshire, in what is called 
diluvian soil. The hones are in a perfect 
state, and the enamel of the teeth uninjured. 

The anticipation of war has created a 
lively sensation among the manufacturing 
interests of the town of Birmingham. There 
is an unusual bustle and anxiety in the work- 
shops and warehouses of those connected 
with the gun trade. It is said, that already 
agents from Spain have arrived to make 
large purchases in “‘ guns, trumpets, anda’,”” 


which 
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which are required for the service of armies. 
The markets for all warlike stores are up. 
Feb. 14. Acistment Titnt.—The fol- 
lowing case was submitted to a numerous 
and most respectable Bench of Magistrates, 
at their Justice Sitting, at Halstead, Essex. 
—*‘ On the 11th of November last, Mr. 
William Hurrel, an industrious and respect- 
able farmer in the parish of Middleton, in 
the county of Essex, agreed with Mr. Wil- 
liam Ruffle, of Little Henny, tenant of 
Nathaniel Barnardiston, Esq. in the adjoiuw 
ing parish, to take in some wether sheep to 
feed his turnips, at 2d. per head per week, 
at any time before the 31st of March. Mr. 
Ruffle sent 190 wethers on the 29th of 
November, and they finished the turnips on 
the 7th day of January, when Mr. Hurrell 
immediately offered the tenth of the amount 
he had received to the Rev. O. Raymond, 
who is taking the tithe in kind of the above 
parish of Middleton: this offer was refused, 
and the rev. gentleman told him, unless he 
ve him double the amount he had received, 
re should take him before a Magistrate 
upon this occasion. A summons was ac- 
cordingly procured from the Rev. James 
Deare, Vicar of Bures, who is also taking 
his tithes in kind, and given by the consta- 
ble of Middleton to Mr. Hurrell, requiring 
his attendance at the Justices’ Sitting, at 
Halstead, on the 14th of February, when 
both the parties attended, and a minute and 
patient investigation of all the circumstances 
of the case took place, when it eet 
by the clearest evidence, that Mr. Hurrell 
had offered the tenth of what he had re- 
ceived, and had taken some pains to procure 
the best price of the neighbourhood. The 
Magistrates decided that Mr. Hurrell’s offer 
was correct, and dismissed the complaint of 
the Rev. O. Raymond, who, as it appears 
by a letter to Mr. Hurrell, dated Jan. 8, 
had demanded double the amount he was 
entitled to receive.’ Our Correspondent 
observes, that the liberality of the clergy in 
the neighbourhood of Middleton has been a 
striking contrast to the above report, as 
there is not an instance in any of the ad- 
joining parishes, except Bures, where the 
‘tn not made an abatement in unison wit 
the distress of the times.—County Chronicle. 
Paracuute Rocket.—A newly invented 
rocket was let off on Chatham Lines, in 
presence of the officers of the garrison. 
After rising a considerable height it ex- 
lodes, when a parachute, contained in the 
ae of the rocket, is separated from it, and 
suddenly expands; depending from this is a 
ball of considerable magnitude, which gives 
out a most brilliant light, illuminating the 
country for nearly a mile round. The para- 
chute prevents x de ball from falling, and it 
is intended to show the position and move- 
ments of an enemy’s army, or a body of 


troops by night. 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The arrangement made by the Admi 
for the protection of the rate with the Co 
lombian Ports in October last, has been 
promptly carried into effect. Three vessels 
from London sailed from Barbadoes on the 
21st of December, under convoy of His Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Bustard, for La Guayra, where 
they arrived on the 25th of the same month, 
viz. the John Catto, Earl Wellington, and 
Traveller. A convoy is to sail the ist of 
every month from Barbadoes for La Guayra 
and the adjaceut parts of the Colombian 
Coast, and is to take charge of any vessels 
in those ports bound for y oak and see 
them safe through the Mona passage. This 
arrangement has been found satisfactory to 
all parties concerned. 

Monday, Feb. 10. 

Lard Portsmouth’s Case.—The Five Com- 
missioners appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
under a commission de lunatico inquirendo, 
met at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen- 
street, and a Jury, consisting of 24 of the 
most respectable Freeholders in the County, 
were sworn, to inquire whether the Earl of 
Portsmouth was not of sound mind, and ca- 
— of conducting his own affairs? Sixty 

cial Jurymen had been summoned, of 
whom only twenty attended. The total num- 
ber of the Jury was then made up by ordi- 
nary Special Segmee who were in attend- 
ance. Lord John Fitzroy was named Fore- 
man. Mr. Wetherell, Mr. Brougham, and 
Mr. Denman, with two other barristers, at- 
tended to conduct the inquiry on behalf of 
the Hon. Newton Fellowes. Mr. Serjeant 
Pell and four other barristers, attended to 
conduct the inquiry on behalf of the Countess 
of Portsmouth. They have been occupied 
a long time in examining witnesses. 

Whatever the Por thC may 
decide of his Lordship, it appears likely to 
make a considerable reduction in his estate. 
Twenty guineas a day are paid for the use of 
Freemason’s Hall, where the inquiry is held ; 
covers are laid for sixty every day at dinner, 
for the Commissioners, Counsel, &c.; then 
there are fees of Counsel, the travelling ex- 
peuses, and maintenance for five or six hun- 
dred witnesses, and many other minor 
charges.—All these matters are said to cost 
at least 400 per day; and should the in- 
quiry continue three months from the com- 
mencement, as was anticipated, there will 
have been an expenditure of more than 
30,000/.! and that, too, for a mere preli- 
minary proceeding. 

Tuesday, Fel. 11. 

The Solicitor General moved the King’s 
Bench for a rule to show cause why a cri- 
minal information should not be filed against 
Dr. O’Meara for several libels published 
against Sir Hudson Lowe in “A — 
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from St. Helena.”"—The Court expressed 
some difficulty in granting the rule, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the application. — 
Mr. C. Phillips, for the defendant, observed, 
that no less than three Grand Juries had sat 
since opportunity was afforded for the appli- 
cation. After consulting with the other 
Judges, the Lord Chief Justice granted the 
fule, saying, ** You may take your rule; 
and in showing cause, perhaps, you will 
show us authorities for our interfering at so 
late a period.” 
Wednseday, Feb. 12. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, five per- 
sons recently convicted of keeping gaming- 
houses in Pall Mall and St. James’s-street, 
were sentenced as under :—Rogiers to pay a 
fine of 5000/. and be imprisoned in Cold 
Bath-fields 12 months; Humphrey to pay a 
fine of 200/. and to be imprisoned two years ; 
Oldfield to pay a fine of 1000/. and be impri- 
soned in the King’s Bench Prison; Bennett 
to pay a fine of 1000/. and to be imprisoned 
in the same place ; and Carlos to pay a fine 
of 5002. and to be imprisoned in Cold Bath- 
fields, each for 18 calendar months. 

Thursday, Feb. 13. 

Upwards of 250 Solicitors met at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, 
to adopt such measures, with respect to the 
gentlemen of the bar in highest practice at 
the Court of Chancery, as may lead to a 
more effectual performance of their duty to 
their clients than has taken place since the 
establishment of the Vice Chancellor’s Court. 
Mr. Le Blanc was in the chair. The mea- 
sure suggested as most advisable, was the 
appointment of a committee to consider the 

ropriety of securing justice to their clients 
“ employing those gentlemen of the bar 
only who would attend strictly to the busi- 
ness placed in their hands, and who were 
determined not to divide their attention be- 
tween the courts, in such a manner as to 
give cause of complaint. Resolutions to 
this effect were immediately agreed to. This 
couduct upon the part of the most eminent 
solicitors of the Chancery Court has caused 
avery great sensation at the bar. 

Sunday, Feb. 16. 

The feelings of the British public on the 
affairs of Spain were evinced by the recep- 
tion in this country of the Duke of San 
Lorenzo, late Ambassador from Spain to the 
Court of Paris. On his landing at Dover, 
he was received with three hearty cheers by 
the numerous spectators on the pier; and 
on his entrance Monday night into the Me- 
tropolis, his equipage attracted attention on 
the Kent-road; and on its being discovered 
who he was, the horses were taken off, and 
his carriage was drawn, amidst accumulating 
crowds, to the house of the Spanish Em- 
bassy, in Portland-place. 

The merchants, ship-owers, and others 
eonnected with the shipping interest in the 
Port of London, are about te present T, 
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Wallace, Esq. M.P. with « piece of plate 
of the value of 500/. as a testimony of his 
services rendered them as late Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade. 


SPRING CIRCUITS. 1893. 

Home—Lord Chief Baron and Baron Gra- 
ham: Hertford, March 6. Chelmsford, 
March 10. Maidstone, March 17. 
Horsham, March 24. Kingston, Mar. 31. 

Nortuern —Justice Bayley and Justice 
Holroyd : Durham and Appleby, March 5. 
Carlisle and Newcasle, March 8. York 
and City, March 15. Lancaster, Mar. 29. 

Western—Justice Burrough and W. Cour- 
tenay: Winchester, March3. New Sarum, 
March 8. Dorchester, March 13. Ex- 
eter and City, March 17. Launceston, 
March 24. Taunton, March 29. 

Oxrorpv—Justice Best and Justice Rich- 
ardson: Reading, March 3. Oxford, 
March 5. Worcester and City, March 8. 
Stafford, March 13. Shrewsbury, March 
19. Hereford, March 24. Monmouth, 
March 29. Gloucester and City, April 2. 

Miptanp — Lord Chief Justice Dallas and 
Justice Park: Northampton, March 1. 
Oakham, March 7. Lincoln and City, 
March 8. Nottingham and Town, March 
17. Derby, March 22. Leicester and 
Borough, March31. Coventry and War- 
wick, April 5. 

Norro.tk — Lord Chief Justice Abbott and 
Baron Garrow: Aylesbury, February 27. 
Bedford, March 5. Huntingdon, March 
8. Cambridge, March 11. Thetford, 
March15. Bury St. Edmund's, Mar. 21. 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1ses. 


Beds. —T. C. Higgins, of Turvey, esq. 

Berks.—H. P. Sperling, of Park-place, esq. 

Bucks.— W. S. Lowndes, of Whaddon-hall, 
esq- 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire — W. 
Rayner, of Wisbich, esq. 

Cheshire—J. White, of Sale, esq. 

Cumberland—E. Stanley, of Ponsonby-hall, 


esq. 

Cornwall— C. Trelawny, of Coldrinick, esq. 

Derlyshire—T. Bateman, of Middleton by 
Youlgreave, esq. 

Devonshire—T. Bewes, of Beaumont House, 
Plymouth, esq. 

Dorset.—H.C. Sturt, of Moore Critchell, esq. 

Essex—J.J. Tufnell, of Langleys, esq. 

Gloucester. — J. Smith, of Stapleton, ésq. 

Herefordshire. — E. B. Pateshall, of Allens- 
more, esq. 

Herts. —R. Sutton, of Ross Way, North- 
church, esq. 

Kent—T. Austen, of Seven Oaks, esq. 

Lancashire— Thomas Greene, of Slyne, esq. 

Leicester.—Sir W. Walker, of Leicester, knt. 

Lincolnshire—Sur W, E, Welby, of Denton, 
bart. 

Monmouth.—J, Bailey, of Nanty Glo, esq. 

Norfolk—Sir E. K. Lacon, of Crusty, bt. 

Northamp- 
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Northamptonshire—T. W. Hunt, of Waden- 
hoe, esq. 

Northumberland—P. J. Selby, of Twizzel- 
house, esq. 

Notts.—W. Mason, of East Retford, esq. 

Oxon. —D. Stvart, of Wykhampark, esq. 

Rutland—T. Thompson, of Tinwell, esq. 

Shropshire—J. Mytton, of Halston, esq. 

Somersetshire—J. F. Pinney, of Somerton 
Erly, esq. 

Staffordshire —J. Hordern, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, esq. 

County of Southampton—E. Knight, jun. of 
Chawton-park, esq. 

Suffolk—H. Usborne, of Brances-park, esq. 

Surrey—C. H. Turner, of Rook’s Nest, esq. 

Susser—R. Prime, of Walberton-house, esq. 

Warwickshire — E. Willes, of Newbold 
Comyn, esq. 

Wiltshire—J. Fuller, of Neston Park, esq. 

Worcester.—J. Williams, of Pitmaston, esq. 

Yorkshire—W. Fawkes, of Farnley, esq. 

Soutu WaLgs. 
Carmarthen—J. Phillips, of Crygwan, esq. 


Sheriffs.— Promotions and Preferments. 


(Feb. 


Pembroke—O. Lewis, of Trewern, esq. 
Cardigan—G. W. Parry, of Liydiade, esq. 
Glamorgan—J. Edwards, of Rheola, esq. 
Brecon — Richard Davys, of Clancefield, esq. 
Radnor—J.B. Walsh, of Kevenlleece, esq. 
Norta Wates. 
Anglesey—J. Panton, of Plasgwyn, esq. 
Carnarvon — W.'Turner, of Garreg faur, esq. 
Merioneth—J. Wynne, of Cwmein, esq. 
Montgomery—D. Pugh, of Lianerchydol, esq. 
Dentigh — Sir D. Erskine, of Pwil y 
Crochon, bart. 
Flint—P. D. Cooke, of Gwsaney, esq. 


a aa 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Je w Piece. 
Covent Garnen THeEaTre. 
Jan. 29. Nigel, or the Crown Jewels ; 
a Play in five acts, taken from the Novel 
called ‘* The Fortunes of Nigel ;” but the 
plot differs materially from the original. 
The piece was not deficient in interest, but 
met with only partial success. 


—o— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions, &e. 


Whitehall, Jan. 31. Right Hon. Fre- 
derick John Robinson, Chancellor and Un- 
der Treasurer of his Majesty’s Exchequer. 

Right Hon. Wm. Huskisson, Treasurer 
of his Majesty’s Navy. 

Duchy of Lancaster, Jan. 31. Right 
Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, Chancellor of the 
said Duchy and County Palatine of Lancas- 
ter; and the Gazette of 15th Feb. contains 
his elevation to the Peerage, by the title of 
Baron Bexley, of Bexley in Kent. 

Foreign-office, Feb. 1. Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Wellesley, K. G. C. B. to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Emperor of Austria. 

The Earl of Clan-william to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the King of Prussia. 

Whitehall, Feb. 7. The Earl of Liver- 
pool; Right Hon. F. J. Robinson; Ber- 
keley Paget, esq.; Viscount Lowther; Lord 
Granville Charles Henry Somerset; Right 
Hon. John Maxwell Barry; and Edmund 
Alex. M‘Naghten, esq. to be Commission- 
ers for executing the offices of Treasurer of 
the Exchequer of Great Britain and Lord 
High Treasurer of Ireland.—Right. Hon. 
C, Watkin Williams Wynn; Earl Bathurst ; 
Right Hon. G. Canning: Right. Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel; Earl of Liverpool; Right Hon. 
F. J. Robinson ; John Baron Teignmouth ; 
Right Hon. John Sullivan; Viscount Cran- 
bourne ; Right Hon. W. H. Fremantle ; 
Right Hon. Sir G. Warrender, bart.; and 
Joseph Phillimore, LL.D. to be Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India. 

Sir Edward Hyde East, knt. late Chief 
Justice of Calcutta, created a Baronet. 


Foreign-office, Feb. 8. Henry Watkin 
Williams Wynn, esq. to be Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his 
Majesty the King of Wurtemberg.—Charles 
Richard Vaughan, esq. to be Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Confederated States of 
the Swiss Cantons.—Hon. Algernon Percy, 
to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Embassy 
at Paris.—Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, esq. 
to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Legatiou 
at Turin.—William John Crosbie, esq. to 
be Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation to 
the Confederated States of the Swiss Can- 
tons. 

Whitehall, Feb. 8. Lord Beresford, G.C.P. 
to be Lieut.-Gen. of the Ordnance, vice 
Oakes, dec. 

War-office, Fel.14. 45th Reg. of Foot, 
Gen. R. Earl of Cavan, K.C. to be Col. vice 
Lister, dec.—ssth Ditto: Gen. T. Lord 
Lynedock, G.C.B. to be Col. vice Lord Ca- 
van, promoted.—g0th Ditto: Lieut.-gen. 
Hon. R. Meade to be Col. vice Lord Lyne- 
dock, promoted.—93d Ditto: Brevet Lieut. 
col. Hon. Sir C. Gordon to be Lieut.-col. 
vice Milling, who retires.— Capt. C. C. 
Johnson to be Major, vice Sir C. Gordon. — 
Ist Royal Vet. Batt.: Major S. Bircham to 
be Major, vice Ebrington.—2d Ditto: Ma- 
jor E. Crofton to be Major, vice Reynolds. 
—Major R. Dalyell to be Lieut.-col. of 
Infantry, vice Major-general Stirling, who 
retires. 


EccresiasticaL PrerermeEnts. 


Rev. C. R. Sumner, and the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Pearson, to be Chaplains in Ordinary to 
his Majesty. 

Rev. 
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Rev. Thos. Calvert, to the Wardenship of 
the Collegiate Church of Manchester. 
Rev. W. Acton, LL.B. Ayott St. Laurence 

R. Herts. 

Rev. J. Bluck, Grays Thurrock V. Essex. 
Rev. W. Burgess, Kirby, Walton, and 
Thorpe-le-Soken consolidated V. Essex. 
Rev. Chas. Chichester, B.D. West Worling- 

ton R. Devon. 

Rev. W. W. Greenaway, Newbold Verdon 
R. and Shackerstone V. Leicestershire. 
Rev. John Jenkins, Knill R. Herefordshire. 
Rev. J. Lempriere, Newton Saint Petrock 

R,. Devon. 

Rev. Wm. Moggridge Stawell, Filleigh and 
East Buckland united RR. Devon. 

Rev. John Nelson, Mileham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Hugh Owen, LL.D. (Master of Beccles 
School) Beccles R. Suffolk. 

Rev. & 
tershire. 

Rev. Jermyn Pratt, Bintry and Tremilthorpe 
united RR. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. S. Trotman, Dallington V. Notts, 
and Stoke Goldington and Gayhurst, 
Bucks. 

Rev. R. P. B. Henshaw, Chaplain to Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. 

Rev. Allan Macpherson, Domestic Chap- 
lain to Marquis of Tweeddale. 


- Peters, Quenington R. Glouces- 


July 24,1822. At the Isle of France, 
Herbert Hawes, a dau. 

Lately. At Sprowston Lodge, Mrs. John 
Stracey, a dau.—The wife of C. G. Parke, 
esq. Clerk of the Peace for Essex, a son.—At 
Pinckney Lodge, Berks, Mrs. Jas. Elmslie, 
a son.—Mrs. Thomas Gladdis, twins.—In 
Stratton-st. Lady Jane Peel, a son.—At 
Keynsham, Somerset, Mrs. Benjamin Mil- 
ward, a son. 

Jan. 6. Hon. Lady Morris, of Bryn near 
Swansea, a dau.—At Tredegar, Monmouth- 


Marriages. 


Crvit. Prererments. 

Wm. Courtenay, Esq. Master in Chancery, 
and M.P. to be Baron of the Exchequer, 
vice Wood, who retires. 

Rev. Reginald Heber, M.A. Bp. of Calcutta, 
created D.D. by Diploma. 

Rev. Thos. Edw. Bridges, B.D. Senior Bur- 
sar of Corpus Christi College, to be Pre- 
sident of that Society. 

Rev. J. Cape, of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, 
Head Master of the East India Company's 
Artillery and Engineer Seminary at Addis- 
combe. 

Rev. Ralph Lyon, A.M. elected Head Mas- 
ter of the Ring's School, Sherborne. 


New Memsaers Returnep To ParuiaMENT. 

Chichester. Wm, Stephen Poyntz, esq. vice 
Huskisson. 

Dublin County. Lieut.-col. Henry White, 
vice H. Hamilton, dec. 

Harwich. Rt. Hon. Geo. Canning andJohn 
Charles Herries, esq. 

Liverpool. Rt. Hon. W. Huskisson, wice 
Canning, resigned. 

New Windsor. E.C. Disbrowe, esq. 

Peterborough. Jas. Scarlett, esq. re-elected. 

Ripon. Right Hon. F. J. Robinson. 


St. Germain’s. Rt. Hon. Charles Arbuthnot. 
Winchester. Sir Edward Hyde East, bart. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


shire, the wife of Lieut.-col. Millman, a son. 

Jan. 8. At Florence, the wife of H. B. 
Curteis, esq. eldest son of E. J. Curteis, esq. 
M. P. for Sussex, a son and heir. 

Jan. 18. At Corfe Castle, the wife of 
Rev. G. Pickard, jun. a dau. 

Jan. 23, At Amsterdam, Mrs. John 
Teschemaker, a son and heir. 

Jan. 27. Im Vigo-lane, Mrs, Miles Mur- 
ley, a dau. 

Jan.29. At Radway, the wife of Lieut.- 
col. F. S. Miller, C. B. a dau. 


canes 
MARRIAGES. 


April 24, 1822. At Severndroog, near 
Bombay, John, son of the late Sir C. Wil- 
loughby, bart. of Baldon, to Eliza, only dau. 
of Col. Kennedy, in the East India service. 

July 18. At Bombay, Lieut. George 
Frankland, of the 65th Regt. son of Rev. 
Roger Frankland, Canon of Wells, to Anne, 
dau. of late Thos. Mason, esq. of John-st. 
Bedford-row. 

Oct. 2. At Port Louis, Mauritius, Geo. 
Simpson Laurenson, First Lieut. Ben 
Artillery, 2d son of Col. Laurenson, of In- 
verighty, Forfarshire, to Mary-Anne, dau. of 
T. Mather, esq. 

Lately. 1n Florence, the Prince Sapieha, 
to Miss Bold, only daughter and heir- 
ess of P. P. Bold, esq. of Bold, Lancaster. 

The Rev. J. Glover, of Leeds, to El- 
len, dau. of late Mr. T. Andrews,. of Baw- 

Gant. Mac. February, 1822. 


try. At Worksop, Peter Mulloney, esq. 
of Belle Vue = 4 Radford, Mele 
Miss Hopkinson, of Worksop. Rev. C. 

Palmer, of Ledbroke, Warwickshire, to 
Charlotte Finch, sister to the Earl of Ayles- 
ford. Rev. Chas. John Bird, Rector of 
Mordiford and Dynedor, Herefordshire, to 
Rachel, dau. of Rev. Edw. Glover, of Nor- 
wich. Rev. Edw. Durel, M.A. Rector of 
St. Saviour, Jersey, to Mary, dau. of T. 
Anthoine, esq. of Longueville, in same Island. 
Rev. Edw. Freeman Parsons, of Dod- 
dlestone, Cheshire, to Frances Mellicent, 
dau. of Mr. Nixon, of Anstey, Warwick- 
shire.——Rev. Robt. Middleton, of Gway- 
nynog, Denbighshire, to Louisa, dau. of 
late Sir G. W. Farmer, bart.——Rev. J. P. 
Malleson, of Leeds, to Hannah- ia, dau. 
of W. Taylor, esq. of Frederick-pl. Hamp- 
stead- 
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stead-road. Rev. Francis Eliaby, to Miss 
Francis Brooks, both of Edmonton. At 
Lakenham Church, Norfolk, Mr. Geo. Thur- 
tell, son of Alderman Thurtell, to Miss Ed- 
wards. At Clifton, Capt. Geo. Wares, 
to Anne, dau. of Mr. Rich. Masters, Cum- 
berland Basin, Hotwells. At Calcutta, 
Edw. Yellowly, esq. to Miss Anne Brown, 
only dau. of W. Brown, esq. late of Dublin. 
——Jas. Marriage, of the Society of Friends, 
of Cromwell Cottage, Maldon, Essex, to 
Hannah Corder, Coggleshall—_—.J. Hames, 
esq. late of 2d Drag. Guards, to Elizabeth, 
widow of J. E. Carter, esq. of Scraptoft, 
Leicestershire. Rev. Thos. Adams Wil- 
liams, to Eliza, 2d dau. of Jos. Price, esq. 
of Monmouth. 

Jan. 14,1823. John Pugh, esq. of Gray’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Christian-Jane, 
dau. of late Mr. John Singer, of Becking- 
ton. 16. Jas. Muley, esq. Advocate of 
the Recorder’s Court of Bombay, to Miss 
Sarah-Anne Taylor Wood, dau. of Capt. S. 
Wood, of the Chesterfield Packet. Robt. 
Bellers, esq. of New-lodge, Berkhampstead, 
to Eliz. dau. of G. Bridges, esq. of Glouces- 
ter-place. 18. Westley Richards, esq. 
of Edgbaston, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 
the late Thos. Seale, esq. of Muscovy-court, 
Trinity-square. 19. Chas. Beaven, esq. 


to Mary-Grant, youngest dau. of late Ha- 
milton-Leonard Earle, esq. of Tweed House, 
Northumberland. 


21. At Stockton-upon- 
Tees, Rev. John Charge, Rector of Cop- 
grove, to Margaret-Alexander, dau. of late 
Mat. Crowe, esq. 21. Rev. W. H. Mark- 
by, Rector of Duxford St. Peter’s, to So- 
sis, eldest dau. of Mr. Randall, of Win- 
canton. Boteler Chernocke Smith, esq. 
of Atherstone, to Sarah, dau. of H. Whitby, 
esq. of Market Bosworth. Rev. H. J. 
Earle, of High Ongar, to Charlotte, dau. of 
Rev. Jas. Sperling, of Monks Lodge, both 
co. Essex. Lewis Loyd, esq. of New 
Norfolk- street, Park-lane, to Mrs. Mary 
Champion, of Grosvenor-sq. 22. The 
Rev. R. Jones, of Brasted, Kent, to Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Altree, 
esq. of Brighton. 23. Thos. eldest son 
of Thos. Hibbert, esq. of Britlas Hall, Che- 
shire, and Chalfont House, Bucks, to Ca- 
roline Henrietta, dau. of Chas. Cholmonde- 
ley, esq. of Knutsford, and niece to Lord 
Delamere. 25. W. Walton, esq. of Gird- 
lers’-hall, to Harriet-Matilda, dau. of late 
G. Dettmarr, esq. of Blake-hall, Wanstead. 
Wm. Plunkett, esq. of Southampton, 
to Mary-Anne Browne, of Lymington, 
Hants, dau. of late Rich. Browne, esq. of 
Littlethorpe, Yorkshire, a Post Captain in 
the Royal eg 27. Rev. Henry Arthur 
Beckwith, A.M. Vicar of St. Michael-le- 
Belfry’s, and the Minster, York, to Mary, 
dau. of Mr. Pownall, Hatton-garden. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, John, son 
of J. Egremont, esq. of Reedness, York- 


shire, to Harriett, relict of the late F. P. 
Robinson, esq. 28. Mr. Sam. Wilson, 
bookseller, Stamford, to Sophia, only dau. 
of Mr. John Drakard, of the Stamford News. 
At Bath Easton, Francis Holles Bran- 
dram, esq. of the Albany, to Maria, dau, of 
Wm. Bedford, esq. of Elmhurst, near Bath. 
29. Rev. Arthur Crichton, af Badles- 
mere, Kent, to Susan, dau. of Rev. W. E. 
Sims, Rector of West Bergholt, Essex, and 
of Tofts and Downham, Norfolk. 31. At 
St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, Na- 
thaniel Wells, esq. of Piercefield, to Esther, 
dau. of late Rev. John Owen, of Fulham. 
Fel. 1. At Bramfield, Andrew Lawson, 
esq. of Aldbro’-lodge, Yorkshire, to Mari- 
anne-Anna-Maria, dau. of Thos. Sherlock 
Gooch, esq. M.P. for Suffolk. 3. Wm. 
Warren, esq. of Truro, to Charlotte, dau. 
of Sir W. Elias Taunton, of Oxford. 
4. John Mines, esq. M.D. to Sarah, dau. 
of J. Plumley, esq. of Ludgate- hill and 
Shepton Mallett. At Frinsted, the Rev. 
Charles Chisholm, Rector of Eastwell, to 
Mary, dau. of late Rev. R. C. Tylden Pat- 
tenson, of Ibornden, Kent. 5. Richard 
Phillips, esq. eldest son of Sir Rich. Phil- 
lips, of London, to Matilda, only child of 
Thos. Bacon, esq. of Claines, in the county 
of Worcester. Thos. White, esq. to Miss 
Evans, of Worcester. Capt. W. G. Ro- 
berts, R.N. to Sophia Frances, dau. of late 
W. Wyndham, esq. of Dinton, Wilts. 
6. At St. Pancras Church, Rev. Harry West, 
Rector of Berwick, and Vicar of Laughton, 
Sussex, to Louisa, dau. of late Sir Robt. 
Barker, bart. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Major Sir Chas. Cuyler, bart. of St. 
John’s Lodge, Herts, to Catherine-Frances, 
dau. of Rev. R. Fitzwilliam Hallifax, Rec- 
tor of Richard’s Castle, and grand-daughter 
of the late Bp. of St. Asaph. At Pock- 
lington, Sam. Spofforth, esq. of Newfields, 
near Howden, to Anne, only dau. of Thos. 
Richardson, esq. of the Lodge, and late of 
Enthorpe House, near Market Weighton. 
——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, T. Bart- 
lett, esq. of Buckingham, to Miss Eliza 
Handscomb, of Newport Pagnell. s. W. 
J. Coe, esq. Master of the Free Grammar 
School, Bedale, to Charlotte, only dau. of 
Mr. J. Gill, of Oxford. 10. By Special 
Licence, at her Ladyship’s house, Barry E. 
O'Meara, esq. to Lady Leigh. 14. Guy 
Warwick, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, to Elizabeth-Caroline, eldest dau. of 
Isaac Slee, esq. of Hatton-garden. Col. 
Palmer, M.P. for Bath, to Mary-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late J. T. Atkyns, esq. of 
Huntercombe House, Bucks. 15. AtSt. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Charles Arthur 
Gore, esq. of the 1st Regt. of Life Guards, 
to Catherine-Frances, dau. of late C. Moody, 
esq.—-H. Cowd Teed, esq. of Plymouth, to 
Frances-Mary, dau. of W. Rothery, esq. of 
Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square. ome 
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Epwarp JENNER, Eso. M.D. 

Jan. 26. With unfeigned sorrow we 
have to announce the death of Dr, Jen- 
per, the discoverer of Vaccination. 

The particulars of his sudden decease 
are these. We extract them from the 
letter of a medical gentleman to an old 
and sorrowing friend of the deceased. 

The Doctor not appearing at the 
breakfast-table about the usual time, 
on Saturday the 25th, his servant was 
sent to call bim. He found the Doctor, 
lying on the floor, in a severe fit of 
apoplexy. His nephew, who is of the 
medical profession, immediately bled 
him, and another relative rode to Glou- 
cester to fetch Dr. Baron, known to be 
a Physician of the first character, and 
author of ** Tuberculous Diseases,” and 
other works. Dr. B, accompanied by 
Mr. Sbrapnell, Surgeon of the South 
Gloucester Militia, hastened to Berkeley. 
They found the symptoms most formid- 
able, and every effort which skill could 
suggest was employed in vain. The pa, 
tient continued in a state of total insem- 
sibility till about two o’clock on Sunday 
morning, when he expired, in his 74th 
year. 

Dr. Jenner was M.D. LL. D. F.R.S. 
M.V. 1. F. &c.; a Physician Extraor- 
dinary to the King, and a Magistrate of 
the County of Gloucester. If any man 
ever existed who possessed an original, 
and we might almost add, an intuitive 
claim to the pretensions of a natural 
Historian and Physiologist, Dr. Jenner 
was that claimant.—Nature had given 
him great genius, vast sagacity, much 
inclination, and great ardour in the 
prosecution of his subjects of Natural 
History, Physiology, and Pathology. 
His researches were consistent and con- 
nected. At an early age he was destined 
to the study of one department of the 
medical profession, Surgery. In the 
commencement of his studies, he was 
associated and connected with some late 
eminent characters, Dr. Parry, of Bath, 
Dr. Hickes, of Gloucester, and Dr. Lud- 
low, of Corsham, near Batb ; but, be- 
sides these, he was honoured with the 
peculiar friendship and patronage of the 
Jate Mr. John Hunter, of whose name 
it is nearly superfluous to mention, that 
it stands highest in the rolls of surgical 
and philosophic reputation. Mr. Hun- 
ter, well aware of the extraordinary 
talents of Dr. Jenner, then a pupil, 
offered to him patronage, connexion, 
and employment, in his professional and 


physiological pursuits. Dr.Jenner, how- 
ever, preferred a residence at his native 
place, Berkeley; here be acquired not 
merely high local reputation, but from 
the public observation and discoveries 
which he promulgated, great estimation 
in the superior ranks of philosophers 
and medical professors. After some less 
important communications to the Royal 
Society of London (of which be was early 
made a member) he imparted to them, 
a complete Natural History of the Cuckoo, 
of which bird the laws and habits were 
previously unknown, and were involved 
in obscurity ; the singular ingenuity of 
this paper, and the acute powers of ob- 
servation which it developed in the ob- 
server, enhanced Dr. Jenner’s reputa- 
tion in the philosopbie world. Dr, Jen- 
ner also communicated to his youthful 
friend and colleague, attached to him 
by congenial feeling and similarity of 
pursuit, the late highly-gifted Dr. Parry 
of Bath, bis discovery of the internal 
diseased structure of the heart, which 
produces the disease called Angina Pee- 
toris, and which was before unknown 
and conjectural, Dr. Parry, in a treatise 
on the subject, not only most honour- 
ably recorded Dr. Jenner’s original de- 
tection of the cause of the disease, but 
confirmed its accuracy by subsequent 
and ingenious investigation. After a 
long and arduous inquiry into the disease 
termed Cow Pox, which is a common 
complaint in cows in Gloucestershire, 
and some other counties, and which to 
those who receive it from the cows in 
milking, appears from long existing tra- 
dition, to confer complete security from 
Small Pox, either natural or inoculated, 
Dr. Jenner determined to put the fact 
to the test of experiment, and accord- 
ingly inoculated some young persons 
with matter taken from the disease in 
the cows, in 1797. From the proof 
which these experiments afforded of the 
Cow Pox Inoculation to protect the 
human being from Small Pox contagion, 
Dr. Jenner was induced to bring this 
inestimable fact before the public in 
1798. That this was promulgated with 
all the simplicity of a philosopher, and 
with all the disinterestedness of a phi- 
lanthropist, every candid contemporary 
and observer will admit, and will unite 
in admiring his just pretensions to both 
characters. 

The following sketch of his character, 
and the effect of his exertions, written 
by one of his most intimate friends [Dr. 

Baron], 
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Baron*], appeared in the Gloucester 
Journal of Feb. 3; and we cannot resist 
copying it entire: 

“ The suddenness of this calamitous 
event, rendered it impossible for us to 
dwell upon it, in our last publication, 
as the occasion required. We now recur 
to it, not with the hope of adding 
honour to the name of Dr. Jenner—a 
name far beyond our praise—but briefly 
to recount some few results of his most 
beneficent exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity, and to dwell for a short space 
on the peculiar and endearing qualities” 
of his domestic life; which, when view- 
ed in conjunction with the vastness of 
his renown, and the magnitude of the 
influence which he has had upon the 
destinies of his race, form altogether a 
picture of individual character, unex- 
ampled perhaps in the history of any 
age or nation. 

*¢ There is something in the progress 
of the discovery of Vaccination so indi- 
cative of the surpassing genius and saga- 
city of the Author, and, in its final de- 
velopement and promulgation, so much 
that betokens the humility, the bene- 
volence, and the disinterestedness of his 
nature, that we cannot but regard him 
as one of those highly favoured indivi- 
duals whom it pleases Providence now 
and then to select, as the medium 
through which relief is vouchsafed to 
the miseries of our nature. 

“The plague which he essayed to 
stay was universal in its ravages. Other 
scourges are confined to certain lati- 
tudes, or rage only during particular 
seasons ; hut time nor place restrained 
the all-devouring enemy which it was 
his aim to subdue. There is reason to 
believe, that Smal! Pox has existed in 
the East, especially in China and Hin- 
dostan, for several thousand years. It 
did not visit the more Western nations 
till towards the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury: it then broke out near Mecca, 
immediately before the birth ef Ma- 
homet. It was afterwards gradually dif- 
fused over the whole of the Old World, 
and was finally transported to the New, 
shortly after the death of Columbus. 

“In the British Islands alone, it has 
been computed that forty thousand indi- 
viduals perished annually by this disease ! 
It killed one in fourteen of all that 
were born, and one in six of all that 
were attacked by it in the natural way. 
The Introduction of Inoculation for 





* The relatives and trustees of Dr. 
Jenner, in conformity with his wishes, 
have applied to Dr. Baron, to write the 
account of his Life, and to arrange for 
publication his numerous MSS. 
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Small Pox, was productive of great be- 
nefit to all who submitted to the opera- 
tion ; but though it augmented the in- 
dividual security, it is a well-ascertained 
fact, that it added to the general mor 
tality, by multiplying the sources of 
contagion, and thereby increasing the 
number of those who became affected 
with the natural distemper. 

** All who bave not yet duly appre- 
ciated the benefits which Vaccination 
has conferred on mankind, may do well 
to meditate for a while on this picture, 
Let them look on the loathsomeness 
and dangers of Small Pox in its most 
mitigated form ; let them consider that 
this disease has been banished from 
some countries, and, with due care, 
might be eradicated from all; let them 
remember, that, notwithstanding pre- 
judices, carelessness, and ignorance, 
millions now live who, but for Vaccina- 
tion, would have been in their graves ; 
let them think on these things, and say, 
what ought to be our feelings towards 
him who has been the honoured jnstru- 
ment of so much good. 

“To have anticipated such results 
from human agency, would at no re- 
mote period have been considered the 
most chimerical of all imaginations. We 
have, nevertheless, seen them realized, 
The time in which they occurred, will 
for ever be marked as an epoch in the 
physical history of man; and England, 
with all her glories, may well rejoice 
that she has to number Jenner among 
her sons. 

“* The meekness, gentleness, and sim- 
plicity of his demeanour, formed a most 
striking contrast to the self-esteem 
which might have arisen from the great 
and splendid consequences of his dis- 
covery. He was thankful and grateful 
for them in his heart ; but to pride and 
vain-glory he seemed to be an utter 
stranger. On a recent interesting occa- 
sion, a short time before his death, the 
following were among the last words 
that he ever spoke to the writer of these 
lines. The nature of his services to his 
fellow-creatures had been the subject of 
conversation : ‘ 1 do not marvel,’ he ob- 
served, ‘that men are not grateful to 
me, but I am surprised that they do not 
feel gratitude to God, for making me a 
medium of good.’ No one could see 
him without perceiving that this was 
the habitual frame of his mind. With- 
out it, it never could have been that in 
bis most retired moments, and in his 
intercourse with the great and exalted 
of the earth, he invariably exhibited 
the same uprightness of conduct, single- 
ness of purpose, and unceasing earnest- 
ness to promote the welfare of his species, 

to 
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to the total exclusion of all selfish and 

al considerations. These qualities 
particularly arrested the attention of the 
many distinguished foreigners who came 
to visit him ; and they were not less the 
cause of satisfaction and delight to his 
most intimate friends. 

** His condescension, his kindness, his 
willingness to listen to every tale of 
distress, and the open-handed munifi- 
cence with which he administered to 
the wants and necessities of those around 
him, can never be forgotten by any 
who have been guided and consoled by 
his affectionate counsel, or cherished 
and relieved by his unbounded charity. 
His sympathy fur suffering worth, or 
genius lust in obscurity, was ever alive ; 
and no indication of talent or ingenuity, 
no effort of intellect, ever met his eye 
without gaining his notice, and calling 
forth, on numberless occasions, his sub- 
stantial aid and assistance. 

“ He was not less generous in pour- 
ing forth the treasures of his mind, A 
long life spent in the constant study of 
all the subjects of natural history, had 
stored it with great variety of know- 
ledge.—Here the originality of his views, 
and the felicity and playfulness of his 
illustrations, and the acuteness of his 
remarks, imparted a character of genius 
to his commonest actions and conversa- 
tions, which could not escape the most 
inattentive observer, 

“It were a just and gratifying duty 
to dwell at greater length on these and 
other kindred qualities ; but the present 
occasion suits not for such a purpose ; 
and we have only now to mention the 
last public act of bis life, which, in a 
manner particularly interesting, harmo- 
nizes with his previous efforts in behalf 
of his fellow-creatures, He attended a 
meeting convened on the 19th of De- 
cember last, at Berkeley, for forming a 
Bible Society, and moved the first reso- 
lution. It was a sight singularly grati- 
fying to behold a venerable individual, 
whose life had been spent in successfully 
devising means to extinguish a fatal and 
pestilential bodily disease, thus putting 
his hand to the work which has been 
graciously designed for arresting the 
moral pestilence that desvlates so great 
& portion of the earth, and for the heal- 
ing of the nations*.”’ 

He has left a son, Robert Fitzharding 
Jenner, a Captain in the South Glouces- 
ter Militia, Magistrate, M. A. of Exeter 
College, Oxford, &c.; and a daughter, 
Catherine, wife of John Yeend Bedford, 
Esq. solicitor, of Birmingham, son of 
William Bedford, Esq. F. S, A. of Em- 
hurst, near Bath. 








* Gloucester Journal, Feb. 3, 1823. 
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The remains of Dr. Jenner were de- 
posited in the chancel of the parish 
Church of Berkeley, on Feb, 3. The 
concourse of persons was immense; the 
indications of respect, reverence, and 
regret, were unequivocally conspicuous ; 
every eye was moistened, and every 
heart oppressed. The following epitaph 
is to be placed on the tomb: 

* Within this tomb hath found a resting 
place 

The great Physician of the human race— 

Immortal JENNER! whose gigantic mind 

Brought life and health to more than 
half mankind. 

Let rescued infancy his worth proclaim, 

And lisp out blessings on his honoured 


name 3 
And radiant Beauty drop her saddest 
tear, [here !” 


For Beauty's truest, trustiest friend lies 





Ricwarp Wooppeson, Esg. D.C. L. 


Oct. 29. At his residence, in Boswell 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Richard 
Wooddeson, Esq. D. C. L. Fellow of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Bencher of the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple. He was born at 
Kingston-on-Thames, May 15, 1745, 
and educated sulely by his father, the 
Rev. Richard Wooddeson, who was for 
many years Master of the Grammar- 
school in that town, and distinguished 
as well by several elegant poetical com- 
positions, as bythe formation of many 
eminent scholars, amongst whom may 
be mentioned the late Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field, and the celebrated Mr. George 
Hardinge. At the age of fourteen he was 
entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and shortly after in the same year (1759) 
elected to a Demyship in Magdalen Col- 
lege, of which his father had been a 
Clerk, and his grand-father a Fellow and 
an Incumbent. He proceeded B. A. in 
1762, and at the Enceenia held in the 
Theatre at Oxford, the following sum- 
mer, he performed a Latin trialogue, 
with two other members of bis society, 
in honour of the birth of his present 
Majesty. In 1766, the year after he 
had taken the degree of M. A. he became 
a candidate for a scholarship on Mr. 
Viner’s Foundation of Common Law, 
and being chosen by a majority of voices, 
was admitted to the situation, by what 
appears to have been an unusual con- 
struction of the statutes. Having suc- 
ceeded in 1771, to a college fellowship, 
he was proposed in convocation the next 
year, to be the Deputy Vinerian Profes- 
sor, which appointment, though he was 
then rejected, he some time after ob- 
tained, and held for three years, being 
during that time only a scholar on that 
foundation. He succeeded, in 1776, to 

a Vine- 
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a Vinerian Fellowship, and the succeed- 
ing spring, On the resignation of Sir 
Robert Chambers, was elected Professor 
in his room, after a sharp contest in 
which ke obtained a majority of five 
votes only, over his opponent, Mr. Giles 
Rooke, then Fellow of Merton College, 
afterwards knighted, and raised to a 
seat on the judicial bench. 

The duties of this office werd perform- 
ed by him (now D.C,L.) in a laudable 
and conscientious manner, for the space 
of sixteen years, at the end of which he 
resigned it, not however without giving 
to the world a proof of his sedulous at- 
tention to the task imposed on him, in 
two publications ; the first in 1789, 
entitled, ‘* Elements of Jurisprudence, 
treated of in the preliminary part of a 
Course of Lectures, on the Laws of Eng- 
land ;”’ the second in 1792 and 1793, 
** A Systematic View of the Laws of 
England, as treated in a course of Vine- 
rian Lectures read in Oxford ;’’ dedi- 
cated to the late Kiug. Besides these 
two books, nothing appeared from the 
pen, at least in the name, of Dr. Wood- 
ceson, except a small tract in 1779, 
called “ A brief Vindication of the rights 
of the British Legislature, in answer to 
some positions advanced in a Pamphlet 
entitled Thoughts un the English Go- 
vernment.” But the following extract 
from the advertisement prefixed by the 
late Sir Samuel Toller, to his popular 
work on Tithes, shews that Dr. Wood- 
deson was by no means an inactive man, 
but had turned his thoughts to the elu- 
cidation of the Laws and Customs so 
highly affecting the temporal interests 
of the Established Church, and the peace 
of its members, 

** Dr. Wooddeson haying collected a 
variety of notes with a view to extend 
and prepare them for a publication on 
the subject, was compelled by an ill 
state of health to relinquish his purpose, 
before it was much more than half ac- 
complished, and he did me the honour 
of communicating to me_ his papers, 
with a request that I would revise them, 
and complete the work. Encouraged 
by the confidence reposed in me by my 
learned friend, 1 comply with bis appro- 
bation, and beg leave to submit to the 
public the result of our joint labours.” 

The course of Lectures read at Ox- 
ford, following so close upon the steps 
of the pre-eminent work of his predeces- 
sor Judge Blackstone, could not fail of 
appearing in public with great disad- 
vantage, but it is well known that Chief 
Baron Skinner spoke in high terms of 
his view of the Laws of England, and in 
addition to the general estimation in 
which he was held as an able and honest 


member of his profession, we have heard, 
on indisputable authority, that the late 
Lord Ellenbourgh styled bim one of the 
best surviving Lawyers of the old school. 
He had the honourable office of Counsel 
to the University of Oxford for many 
years, indeed till towards the end of his 
life, though his silent and retired habits 
coufined him principally to the more 
private, though not less useful duties of 
a Chamber Counsel. As a Commissioner 
of Bankrupts, be was constant and re- 
gular in his attendance at Guildhall, as 
long as his health would permit. 

The acquirements of Dr. Wooddeson, 
independent of his professional know- 
ledge, were of no ordinary kind, and be 
was accustomed in early life to meet and 
associate with the most distinguished 
men of literature of the day, who assem- 
bled for a series of years at Mr. Payne’s, 
at the Mews Gate, amongst whom were 
Dr. Akenside, Mr. Tyrrwhitt, Mr. Crache- 
rode, the late Dean of Christ Church, 
the Duke of Leeds, and others whom 
it is not necessary to enumerate. 

In the year 1808, when he was at 
Brighton for his health, a fire acciden- 
tally breaking out in his house in Chan- 
cery-lane, destroyed the whole of his 
property, in which was a valuable library 
of books, which he never replaced. At 
no long period after this misfortune, he 
was shut out from all active life by the 
increase of his bodily infirmities, which 
he continued to bear with great patience 
and cheerfulness till his 77th year, when 
he left the world in perfect resignation, 
and with all his faculties unimpaired. 
He was buried in the Benchers’ Vault 
in the Temple Church. In the disposal 
of his property, he was induced, by his 
warm feelings of active benevolence, to 
leave sums of money to many charitable 
institutions ; nor did he fail to acknow- 
ledge the kind assistance invariably af- 
forded him by his colleagues in the Com- 
missions of Bankruptcy, by numerous 
testamentary bequests, as he had already 
done by handsome presents during bis 
life. To the University of Oxford he left 
300J. as a mark of his grateful regards, 
for the use of the Clarendon Press; 400/. 
also to Magdalen College, of which he 
had been the Senior Fellow for many 
years, down to the period of his decease, 
and where his name is always mentioned 
by his fellow collegians and associates 
with the utmost respect and attachment. 
With him the family of Wooddeson is 
supposed to be extinct. 





Viscountess HARBERTON. 

Jan. 22. At his Lordship’s house, in 
Connaught - place, Mary Viscountess 
Harberton. She was the daughter of 

Nicholas 
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Nicholas Grady, of Grange, co. Lim- 
erick, Esq. ; was married Jan. 20, 1788; 
and was interred in the Cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, on the 31st January, 
in the same grave with her only son, 
the Hon. Henry Pomeroy, who died 
March 10, 1804, at Brighton, in his 
15th year, being then a scholar at Eton 
College. 


Lapy CaTHarine Tytney Lone, 

Jan,5. At Draycot, Wilts, aged 67, Lady 
Catherine-Sydney-Tylney Long. She was 
the 6th child of Other-Lewis Windsor, 
4th Earl of Plymouth, and aunt to the 
present Earl. She was born in 1755 5 
married July 16, 1785, Sir James Tyl- 
ney Long, Bart. who died Nov. 28, 
1794 ; see vol. Lxiv. p. 1154 ; leaving by 
Lady Catherine only one son, James 
Tylney, an infant; who, dying, was 
succeeded by his eldest sister (now mar- 
ried to William Pole Tylney Long Wel- 
lesley, Esq.) in the immense wealth of 
the ‘Tylney family. How that has been 
since dispersed, is well known to our 
readers. 


Cuartes Youna, Eso. 

At Southampton, in the 26th year of 
his age, Charles Young, Esq. fourth son 
of the celebrated Professor Young, of 
Glasgow ; a gentleman, of whose future 
literary eminence his natural talents and 
early attainments afforded the most 
flattering promises. He acquired the 
rudiments of classical instruction under 
the roof of his father’s intimate and 
learned friend, the Rev. Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney, of Greenwich, and passed through the 
course of languages and philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, with uniform 
approbation, and on several oceasions 
with public marks of distinction. After- 
wards he was a student for some years 
at Balliol College, Oxford, but his deli- 
cate health obliged him to leave that 
University and his country, and to repair 
to the milder climates of France and 
Italy. After spending two years in them, 
gratifying and cultivating his taste for 
the fine arts, extending his knowledge 
of classical and modern literature, and 
enjoying the society and friendship of 
many eminent men of learning, in Paris, 
Rome, and Naples; he returned home 
with no common share of refined and 
elegant accomplishments, but without 
any essential benefit to his health. His 
complaints compelled him to abandon 
the prospect of succeeding his father in 
those academic and literary occupations, 
for which his taste and his talents ren- 
dered him eminently qualified. To 
these complaints he fell a victim on the 
17th of last December, and ended his 


short and virtuous life with the most 
perfect composure and resignation, re- 
taining to the last hour of it the exer- 
cise of those faculties, and of those kind 
and gentle manners, which had so much 
endeared him to bis family, his friends, 
and his acquaintance, 


Samvuet Tuorp, Eso, 

Dec. 26. At Walthamstow, aged 85, 
Samuel Thorp, Esq. a very eminent 
wholesale Linen-draper; and for more 
than 50 years a representative for the 
Ward of Aldgate, in the Common Coun- 
cil, to which office be was elected in 
1772. He was Father of the Corpora- 
tion ; and had the honour three times of 
declining the Alderman's gown, and of 
having procured the return of H. C. 
Combe to be Alderman of the Ward of 
Aldgate. He had the happiness of seeing 
his son successively Sheriff, Alderman, 
Governor of the Irish Society, Lord 
Mayor, and representative in Parliament 
for the City of London. Mr. Thorp was 
a complete gentleman of the old school; 
a whig in the genuine sense of the de- 
nomination ; but his politicks were 
never obtrusive; and both in public 
and in private life his urbanity of man- 
ners secured him universal esteem and 
respect. He spent Christmas-day with 
his family, retired early, and was next 
morning found in his bed a corpse. His 
increasing infirmities induced him a few 
years ago to retire from the Common 
Council. In his latter days he enjoyed all 
the happy results of a virtuous character, 
and well spent life, in the society of a 
prosperous family, and in the affections 
of his neighbours and fellow citizens, 


Mr. THomas WEst. 

Jan. 23. At Little Bowden, North- 
amptonshire, in his 67th year, Mr. Tho- 
mas West. He was conversing as usual 
with his family, when a sudden access 
of water on the chest, a disease under 
which he had long laboured, changed 
his countenance, and he expired with- 
out a struggle ora groan, Thus quietly 
exchanging infirmity and sorrow, for, it 
is humbly hoped, eternal rest. 

The deceased was nearly allied to Ad- 
miral West, distinguished by his share 
in the mournful events attached to the 
relief of Minorca in 1756; and also to 
Gilbert West, author of the immortal 
treatise on the Resurrection. His ma- 
ternal ancestors and elder brotber con- 
stituted an unbroken chain of Rectors 
of Little Bowden for above 150 years, 
one of whom, in the reign of Charles 
the First, claims remembrance as a con- 
fessor in the cause of unshaken loyalty. 

The predominant features of Mr. 

West's 
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West’s character were kindness of heart 
and placability of temper. Though from 
great natural sensibility, depressed spi- 
rits, and irritability of the nervous sys- 
tem consequent on his disorder, he was 
disposed to feel too keenly what he 
deemed unkind or illiberal behaviour, 
it was impossible for him to entertain 
lasting enmity —he would rather antici- 
pate the relentings of an adversary by 
spontaneous acdvatces to reconciliation. 
Peculiar correctness in moral conduct 
and conversation were in him united 
with a truly English hospitality, and an 
unaffected simplicity of manners and 
deportment. A kind and faithful hus- 
band, a fond indulgent father, a lenient 
considerate master to his servants (several 
of whom have grown grey in his family) 
—deep and lasting are the regrets which 
his removal excites. Yet, recollecting 
the incurable, and therefore hopeless 
nature of his disorder,—his participation 
as a considerable occupier, in the gene- 
ral calamity which has fallen on agricul- 
ture,—and the deep wound given to his 
strong paternal feelings by the sudden 
death of his youngest son*, fifteen 
months since—those who held him most 
dear are induced to say, 

* O let him pass—he hates him 

That would upon the rack of this rough 

world 
Stretch him out longer.” J.W.—L.B. 
Mr. THomas GAscoIGNe. 

Dec. 23. At East Retford, co. Derby, 
Mr. Thomas Gascoigne. He was on 
that day found dead in his own house, 
lying with his face on the fluor, and his 
feet in bed. The Coroner's Jury re- 
turned a verdict of Died by the visitation 

God. 


Mr. Gascoigne was a truly eccentric 
character, and no person ever had a 
more decided claim to the appellation of 
miser. He was born at Derby, 24 June 
1738. At an early period of his life, 
Mr. Gascoigne’s parents removed from 
Derby to Ordsall, a village near Retford ; 
when arrived at a proper age, he was 
bound apprentice to a shoemaker of 
Retford, who was a burgess of that 
place, and consequently, at the close of 
his apprenticeship, Mr. G. was entitled 
to the privilege of a freeman, and at his 
death was the oldest burgess upon the 
list. Some time after the expiration of 
his apprenticeship he obtained a situa- 
tion in the excise at Derby, which he 
retained until an accident obliged him to 
retire on a pension, when about forty. 
About this time, an uncle of Mr. G.’s 


i See Gent. Mag. Obituary, December 
1821. 
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died, who left him the owner of several 
houses situate in Derby, one of which is 
the Crown Inn: he then returned to 
Retford, and followed his vocation as a 
shoemaker, which he continued to do 
till within the last ten years. During 
the whole of his long life he was never 
known to employ a Doctor. He regu- 
larly went once a year to Derby to re- 
ceive his rents, on which occasion he 
put on his best coat and boots, and 
cocked hat, each of which have now been 
in use for more than forty years. It was 
his practice always to walk, carrying 
with him a pair of old saddle-bags, hung 
over his shoulders, containing provisions 
necessary for his whole journey. Oa 
his way thither, as also on his return, 
he generally reposed during the night on 
Nottingham Forest, thinking himself 
and property more safe there than in a 
public house, and being too penurious 
to pay for a bed, or call at an inn for 
refreshment. His saddle-bags were not 
only used for the purpose of carrying 
the provisions necessary for the journey, 
but were also a subservient receptacle 
for potatoes, and every other eatable 
which might fall in his way, and which 
he did not fail to carry home with him, 
During one of his tours to Derby, about 
five years since, his house was broken 
open,’and robbed of bills and cash to 
the amount of 500/. which was but a 
small sum compared with what was se- 
ereted in the house and escaped the 
search of the robbers. His punctuality 
as a paymaster, for his rent and all that 
necessity compelled him tu purchase, was 
very strict, as was also his accuracy as 
a book-keeper ; for at the time of the 
robbery, he had carefully booked the 
number of every note, the name of the 
person who signed and entered them, 
and the date: he likewise kept an ac- 
count of his expenditure, which for 
many weeks appeared to be only a penny 
and twopence per week. As he chiefly 
subsisted on what he picked up in the 
streets, principally on market days, he 
became well known toall who frequented 
the market, particularly as he always 
wore a long coat, which, with his stock- 
ings, could scarcely be said to contain a 
single particle of the original, being patch- 
ed and darned with worsted. In the use 
of coals he was very sparing, for in make 
ing his fire he first put a few sticks and 
coals, then a tier of stones, nextafew more 
coals, and at top another tier of stones, 
which in time became red hot; but it was 
only to bake his bread that he made a 
fire: he also roasted potatoes enough to 
serve him till he baked again. His house 
was truly a miserable abode, and had 
more the appearance of a aaa ~ - 
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filth, than the residence of a buman 
being ; the walls had not heen white- 
washed, nor the floors washed, fur twenty 
years. In one corner lay a heap of 
stones for his fire ; in another, hundreds 
of pieces of old leather, which be had 
gathered for the purpose of patching his 
shoes. The principal part of his furni- 
ture consisted of an old clock, a table, 
bed, and several old chairs, all of which 
had been the property of his father; 
none of them appeared to have been 
cleaned for a number of years, or even 
to have been removed from their situa- 
tion, they being covered with dust to a 
great thickness. Mr. Gascoigne lived 
and died a bachelor. The full amount 


of his property is not known, but sup- 
posed to be some thousands, the whole 
of which will belong to two nephews.— 
Nottingham Journal. 


WituiaM Lewis, Eso. F. L.S. 

Feb. 7. At his house, at Hendon, Wil- 
liam Lewis, Esq. F.L.S. Mr. Lewis 
was a native of Jamaica; but, sent to 
England at an early age, he received 
the rudiments of his education at Had- 
ley, under the father of the present 
Baron Garrow; and was afterwards 
transferred to the counting-house of his 
own guardian, Mr. William Bond, of 
Walbrook, an eminent West India Mer- 
chant ; where he acquired those habits 
of business, and that quickness at ac- 
counts, which distinguished him through 
life, till nearly the close of it. Mr. 
Lewis was confidentially concerned in 
the payment of the principal prizes cap- 
tured by Lord Keppel ; and accordingly 
took an essential part in rescuing his 
Lordship’s character from the charges 
brought against it. His views, how- 
ever, failing in a connexion with his 
guardian, he disengaged himself from 
his original pursuits, and embarked his 
capital in a Rectifying Distillery; where, 
a victim to the odious oppression of the 
Excise Laws, he soon associated himself 
with certain others, who, in conjunction 
with the Malt Distillers, attempted by 
communications with the Government, 
and close attendance on the Parliament, 
to mitigate the rigour of a system, that, 
combined with other circumstances, de- 
termined him, in the end, on quitting 
trade, 

Through his exertions on these oeca- 
sions, as they occurred from time to 
time, as well as from the high opinion 
entertained of his skill and knowledge 
in the nicer operations of a scientific 
business, Mr. Lewis was generally look- 
ed up tu by its principal members, aé a 
leading organ to advise with; and in 

Gent. Mac. February, 1823. 
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that capacity fulfilled the office of Ho- 
norary Secretary to the Society of Ree- 
tifying Distillers, for a long number of 
years 

Mr. Lewis had studied Chemistry, 
under his friend Dr. Higgins; to whose 
early researches, and sagacious conjec- 
tures, as appears by a copious detail of 
them preserved by Mr, Lewis, he ascribed 
more merit, than to the positive disco- 
veries of subsequent times: and from 
being also an adept in the mechanical 
application of philosophical apparatus, 
to denote and ascertain the various 
processes of distillation, Mr. Lewis, when 
a new hydrometer was proposed for the 
Excise, took a warm interest in the 
question ; and exhibited many curivus 
experiments, to prove the superiority of 
Quin’s instrament, before the late Mr, 
Cavendish, and other members of the 
Royal Society, who met on the occasion 
at Messrs. Christian and Lewis's Distil- 
lery. 

Mr. Lewis, strongly attached to the 
polities of Mr. Fox, was known to be 
opposed to the measures of Mr. Pitt ; 
and it was, therefore, not a little sur- 
prizing that he should be chosen, but 
perhaps more extraordinary that he 
should undertake to give effect to one of 
the most unpopular proceedings of that 
minister, When the Income Tax was 
introduced, Mr. Lewis was returned, 
with the late Sir Nathaniel Conant, by 
the County of Middlesex, to sit as a 
Commercial Commissioner for the City 
of London and its vicinity, with a select 
number of the Aldermen, a portion of 
the Bank and East India Directors, and 
a few other public characters, in repre- 
sentation of the chief bodies ; and when 
the nature of this arduous, responsible, 
and confidential appointment is consi- 
dered, it is no small credit to the me- 
mory of any individual engaged in it, 
particularly one of anti-ministerial po- 
litics, that he should have performed 
the laborious duties of the office for 
three years, while the Act continued 
without fee or reward, on principles of 
pure public service. 

Mr. Lewis was, for many years, in the 
commission of the peace, and attended 
regularly at the Middlesex Sessions ; 
but, an infirmity of hearing, which grew 
upon him of late, precluding his inter- 
ference in the judicial functions of the 
bench, he confined himself principally 
to those pertaining to the management 
and discipline of the House of Correc- 
tion; and especially to the regulation 
of the New Prison, in Clerkenwell, which 
was re-erected under his immediate in- 
spection, aided by the professional yudg- 
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ment of his equally zealous associate in 
the task, Mr. Saunders, the Architect. 
Mr. Lewis was actively engaged in other 
commissions of the Crown ; was a Direc- 
tor of different public offices; and a 
member of many learned and scientific 
sucieties. 

When the Linnean Society was incor- 
porated, he was one of the fifteen origi- 
nal Fellows included in the charter, and 
empowered to appoint the others; and 
amongst a large circle of philosophical 
acquaintance, comprizing the most dis- 
tinguished characters of the day, Mr. 
Lewis was universally esteemed, as a 
man of very superior attainments, in 
almost every branch of science. 

On leaving business, many years be- 
fore his death, he devoted himself to the 
seclusion of his garden, in which he 
chiefly delighted, as affording him the 
means of prosecuting his favourite study 
of Botany: and, of remarkable accuracy 
in his observations, and fond of contem- 
plating the works of nature, he made 
frequent use of the microscope and tele- 
scope to promote useful knowledge, and 
to encourage elegant amusement. In 
private life, he was cheerful and enter- 
taining ; inquisitive himself, and com- 
municative to others, he indulged his 
family and friends with conversation of 
the most instructive kind, seasoned, on 
his side, from a fund of anecdote, with 
bumourous illustrations peculiar to him- 
self. Mr. Lewis was naturally of a gouty 
habit; and this, irritated by a formidable 
complaint in the bladder, for which his 
friend Dr. Prout had prescribed every 
possible relief, at length seized him in a 
vital part, and put an end to his ex- 
istence— verifying the remark of Lord 
Bacon, that when a learned man dies, 
who has been long a-making, a great 
deal dies with him. 





Ricuarp Greaves Town ey, Eso. 

Feb. 5. At the Cork-street botel, 
London, aged 72, Richard Greaves Town- 
ley, Esq. of Fulbourn, one of the deputy 
Lieutenants and Magistrates of the 
county of Cambridge. Mr. Townly was 
not, in the common acceptation of the 
term, ** an active magistrate,’’ but he 
was an upright one. In his political life 
he was a Whig of the old school; and 
such was his nice sense of the high de- 
gree of liberty the people ought to enjoy, 
that, although possessed of extensive 
pro; erty, he would never even ask a 
tenant, or a tradesman with whom he 
dealt, for a vote in the support of that 
interest to which he himself was attach- 
ed. Mr. T. is succeeded in his principal 
estates by his eldest son, Greaves Town- 
ley, Esq. 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


July 12, 1822. At Fort Marlborough, 
Sumatra, aged 33, Rev. Christopher Winter, 
He was a native of Stoke-under-Ham, So- 
merset, but had resided at the above Settle- 
ment, as Chaplain to the East India Com~ 
pany, nearly seven years; where, by the de- 
voted, pious, and affectionate discharge, of 
pastoral duties, and zealous exertions in pro- 
moting schools for the education of native 
children, he had become highly useful, and 
endeared to all who knew kine A malig- 
nant endemic fever, which prevailed on the 
island, with dreadful mortality at that pe- 
riod, was the messenger by which he was 
mysteriously called by his Divine Master, 
to cease from his terrestrial labours, and re- 
moved to enter into his heavenly rest. 

Dec. 20. At Hammersmith, aged 75, 
Rev. Thos. Darby, late of Shelley, near On- 
gar, Essex. 

Dec. 30. At Stadbrook, Suffolk, in his 
82d year, the Rev. Henry Knevett, B. A. Vi- 
car of Stadbrook. He was of Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1763. In 1782 he was nted 
by the Hon. J. Yorke, Bp. of Ely, to the 
above Vicarage. 

Jan. 6, 1823. Aged 78, the Rev. John 
Stoney, Vicar of the consolidated Vi 
of Kirby-le-Soken, Walton-le-Soken, and 
Thorp-le-Soken, and Commissary, Official 
Principal, and Vicar General in Spiritual 
Causes, to the Lord of the Liberty, Fran- 
chise, and Peculiar Jurisdiction of the So- 
kens, co. Essex. He was presented to the 
above living in 1779, by R. Rigby, esq. 

Jan. 8. Aged 69, the Rev. Robert 
Rigly, one of the Aldermen of Beverley, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s in that town, with 
Holme Vicarage annexed; Vicar of Leck- 
enfield and Bishop’s Burton in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. He was presented ta 
the Vicarage of Leckenfield in 1783, by the 
Earl of Egremont; in 1787 to that of Bi- 
shop’s Burton by the Dean and Chapter of 
York; and to that of St. Mary’s Beverley in 
1791 by his late Majesty—He published 
‘* A Sermon preached at Beverley, on oc- 
easion of the General Fast,” 8vo. 1803.— 
** Lectures on the Church Catechism,” 
12mo. 1813. 

Jan.10. At Portsmouth, aged 45, the 
Rev. John Eyton, M.A. 20 years Vicar of 
Wellington, and Eyton-on-Wildmore, co. 
Salop, being presented in 1802 by T. Eyton, 
esq. He was of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degrees of B. A. 
1799, M.A. 18..... He was a man whose 
character was marked by independence of 
mind, and suavity of manners. As a mi- 
nister he was eloquent, impressive, and per- 
suasive, and his labours have been attended 
with great success in that very populous 
neighbourhood, where his death is now and 
will be long lamented. He was the on 
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of several, religious and moral tracts; and of 
the following sermons, &c.—*‘ On the Vic- 
tory of Tra ,” Svo, 1805. —** Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount: with a course of 
questions and answers explaining that por- 
tion of Scripture,” 12mo. 1805.—** Two 

at Birmingham for the benefit of 
the Blue Coat School,” 8vo. 1807.—* A 
Sermon preached at St. Chad's, Shrews- 
bury, for the benefit of the Boys’ Sunday 
School in that Parish,” 8vo. 1810. 

Jan.10. At the Parsonage, Great Leigh, 
Essex, aged 54, the Rev. Wm. Harby, B.D. 
Rector of that parish, and formerly of Gaze- 
ly, Suffolk. He was of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, M. A. July 10, 1794, B.D. May 
12, 1803; and in 1819 was presented bv his 
College, to the Rectory of Great Leigh. 
Mr. H. was a gentleman so highly esteemed, 
that his death will be regretted by all classes 
of society. 

Jan. 12. At the Glebe House, Marles- 
ford, Suffolk, the Rev. Henry Williams, 
M.A. Rector of that parish. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded to the degree of i3.A. in 1772 ; 
and to that of M.A. in 1775, in which year 
he was presented to the above Rectory by 
his mother Mrs. Sarah Williams. During the 
long period of his incumbency, he was dis- 
tinguished by many estimable qualities, and 
the most amiable and benevolent disposition. 

Jan.13. Rev. Thos. Blackburne, LL.D. 


Warden of the Collegiate Church, Manches- 
ter, to which he was appointed on the de- 


cease of Dr. Asheton in 1798. He was of 
the University of Oxford, where he proceed- 
ed, as Grand Compounder, M.A. July 15, 
1794; B.C.L. July 17,1794; D.C.L. April 
23,1801. Dr. B. was younget@ brother of 
John Blackburne, esq. M.P. for co. Lancas- 
ter, being the 2d son of Thos. Blackburne, 
esq. of Opford, by Ireland Green, 2d dau. 
of Isaac Green, esq. of Childwall. He mar- 
ried Margaret, dau. of Sir Rich. Brook, bt. 
of Norton Priory, in Cheshire, and by her 
had issue three daughters, one died young, 
and two married, now living. 

Jan. 17. Rev. Methusalem Davies, of 
Aldenham, Herts. 

Jan.18. At Burton-crescent, the Rev. 
Thomas Eslury Partridge, late of Hillsley, 
and 30 years Rector of Uley, co. Glouces- 
ter, being presented in 1793 by his late Ma- 
jesty. He was of Merton College, Oxford ; 
where he proceeded M.A. July 7, 1792. 

Jan. 22. Aged 68, the Rev. 4m. Wade, 
B.D. Rector of Lilley, Herts, and Vicar of 
Impington, Cambridgeshire. He was of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; B.A. 1777, 
M.A. 1780, B.D. 1788; and was in 1798 
presented to the Rectory of Lilley by his 
College; and in 1810 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Ely to the Vicarage of Im- 
pington. 

Jan?23. At his house, New Lodge, Sa- 
lishury, the Rev. John Skinner, D.D 22 
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years Rector of Polshot, and Vicar of Shrew- 
ton, Wilts, being presented in 1801 by the 
late Bp. of Sarum ; and 43 years one of the 
Vicars of Salisbury Cathedral. He was of 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he = 
ed M.A. July 9, 1792, B. and D.D. Grand 
Compounder, July 12, 1792. His classical 
acquirements and urbanity of manners en- 
sured him the love of all who knew him; 
and as a husband, a father, and a friend, 
some might equal, but none could excel him. 

Jan. 24. In his 93d year, the Rev. Stan- 
hope Bruce, M.A. 60 years Vicar of Ingle- 
sham, co. Wilts, and Berks ; being presented 
in the year 1763 by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. He was of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded B.A. 1752, M.A. 
1755. His zeal in the discharge of his mi- 
nisterial functions continued with unabated 
ardour loug after Nature had denied him her 
assistance. 

Jan. 30. In Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, in his 92d year, the vener- 
able James ones, D.D. Archdeacon of Here- 
ford, Rector of St. Mary Somerset and St. 
Mary Mounthaw, London, Vicar of Shinfield 
and Curate of Swallowfield, Berks. He was of 
New Coll. Oxford; where he proceeded M.A. 
Dec. 2, 1756, B. and D. D. July 2, 1776, 
and was presented in 1771, by the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford to the Vicarage of Shin- 
field, and Curacy of Swallowfield. In 1776, 
he was presented by the Bishop of Here- 
ford to the united Rectories of St. Mary 
Somerset and St. Mary Mounthaw, London ; 
and in 1787, was appointed Archdeacon of 
Hereford. 

Jan. 30. At the Glebe House, Stonham 
Earls, Suffolk, in his 44th year, Rev. Jsaac 
Aspland, M.A. Rector of that parish. He 
was a native of the Isle of Ely, and received 
the early part of his education at the Cathe- 
dral Grammar School in that town; from 
whence he was removed to Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1798 (being the 13th 
Wrangler on the Tripos), and to that of 
M.A. in 1801. He was elected a Fellow of 
his Society; and in 1810 served the office 
of Senior ne in the University; and in 
1817 was presented by his College to the 
above Rectory. He was an accomplished 
scholar and gentleman, and eminent for his 
musical attainments. 

Tately. Aged 69, the Rev. James An- 
drew, of Deniate- Hendin, Kent. 

At Hooton Pagnell, the Rev. Wm. Brown, 
Vicar of that place, and formerly of Sandall, 
near Wakefield. He was presented to the 
Vicarage of Hooton Pagnell, co. York, in 
1817, by the Trustees of Wakefield Schoo', 

Rev. John Darke, Rector of Kelly, De- 
von, to which he was presented in 1769, by 
A. Kelly, esq. 

Rev. Jas. Dizon, Vicar of Ecclesfield, 
Yorkshire, to which he was presented by 
the Marquis of Rockingham in 1775. He 
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was of Magdalen College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1763, M.A. 1766. 

Rev. John Foster, Curate of Carrington, 
Cheshire, to which he was presented in 
1759, by the Earl of Stamford. 

At Charlecott, Warwickshire, aged 89, 
the Rev. John Lucy, a descendant of the 
Lucys so intimately connected with the 
early biography of Shakspeare. 

Aged 52, the Rev. Owen Marler, Vicar 
of Sidlesham and Pagham, Sussex. He was 
presented to the Vicarage of Sidlesham in 
1806, by the Prebendary of Sidlesham ; and 
in the same year to the Vicarage of Pagham, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In London, the Rev. Richard Hi atson 
Moor, nephew of the late Bp. Watson, and 
Prebendary of Fairwater in the Cathedral of 
Llandaff, to which he was elected in 1813. 

At North Cray, Kent, aged 85, the Rev. 
Thos. Moore, Rector of that parish upwards 
of 56 years and of Foot's-Cray upwards of 
54 years, being presented to that of North 
Cray in 1765, by J. Hetherington, esq. and 
to that of Foot’s Cray in 1768, by his late 
Majesty. He was of Worcester College, 
Oxford, and took the degree of M.A. Nov. 
7, 17459. 

At Hagbour:, Berks, in his 63d year, 
the Rev. John Scoolt, 28 years Vicar of that 
parish, being presented to it in 1791, on his 
own nomination. He was of Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, M.A. June 22, 1790. 

At Newton Valence, Hants, the Rev. R. 
Yalden White, B.D. He was Fellow of 
Mazdalen College, Oxford. 

On St. James’s Parade, Bath, the Rev. 
Wm. Wright, late of Cotterstock, near Oun- 
dle, Northamptonshire. 


= Q— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD 1Ts Environs. 
Lately. In Queen-street, Westminster, 
aged 87, Hon. Savage, esq. Admiral of the 
White. His son died Oct. 20th, last year 
(see xcul. ii. 477). 
The wife of George Vincent, esq. of 
Berkeley-square. 
Aged 66, Richard Danser, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 
In Nelson-square, J. G. Nibbs, esq. of 


the parish of St. Anne, in the Island of | 


Jamaica. 

In Southampton-buildings, M. Laisné, 
author of Grammars of the following lan- 
guages: ‘‘ Spanish” and ‘* Portuguese,” 
12mo, 1811: ‘* French,” ‘ Latin,” and 
Italian,” 1813. 

Jan. 4. In Harley-street, Joanna, widow 
of Sir Thomas Rumbold, 1st bart. of Fer- 
rand, co. York. She was daughter of the 
late Dr. Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, 
sister to the late Lord Ellenborough and 
to the Bp. of Chester, mother of Sir Seite 
Berriman Rumbold, 2d bart. and grandino- 
ther of the present and 3d baronet. 


Jan. 10. J. S, Clamtree, esq: of Blooms- 
bury-square. 

Jan. 16. Aged 21, Alfred’Taylor, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, third son of late F. Taylor, esq. of 
Hull. He had come to London’ to spend 
the vacation, when he was seized with the 
disease which terminated his ‘death in a 
few days. _ 

Jan. 17. John Loxley, . of Cheap- 
side, and West Ham, = gs 

In Mare-street, Hackney, aged 77, S. 
Lewin, esq. 

Jan.19. Aged 66, Thomas Scott, esq. 
of New Bridge-street. 

In Davies-street, Berke’ey-square, Mr. 
James Gray, of the Colonial Office. 

Jan. 20. In Great Marylebone-street, 
aged 73, Mrs. Clare. 

At Islington, Richard Temple, esq. late 
Lieut.-col. of the 23d reg. Welsh Fusileers, 
and Captain of 87th reg. Foot, one of the 
oldest officers in his Majesty’s service. 

Jan. 21. Aged 48, Mr. Jas. Higgs, 
sen. of Monument-yard; formerly ad 
manufacturer of Bristol. 

At Knightsbridge, at an advanced age, 
the relict of the late Rev. James Hare, 
M.A. Rector of Colne St. Denys, Glouces- 
tershire, and Vicar of Stratton St. Marga- 
ret’s, Wilts. 

Aged 85, Mr. Thomas Crisp, of the 
Lower-terrace, Islington, late of the Stock 
Exchange. 

At Slade’s-place, Deptford, aged 73, 
Charles Eve, esq. 

Jan. 22. In his 63d year, William Ed- 
ward Smith, esq. of the Poultry. 

Aged 79, Mrs. Katharine King, of 
Mount-row, Lambeth. 

Aged 78, Dorothy, relitt of the late Wm. 
Box, esq. of Wardrobe-place, Doctors’- 
Commons; who died April 1, 1821; (see 
vol, xct. i. p. 381. 

Aged 101, Mr. George Brooke, of Ebury- 
street, Chelsea. He had served nearly 60 
= in the Stamp Office, as Assistant 

Varehouse-keeper of Stamps, from which 
situation he had retired about 17 years, 
and enjoyed his usual good health until the 
morning before his decease. 

Jan. 23. In Portman-street, aged 74, 
Lady Jane Aston, daughter of the first, 
and sister and co-heir of the second Earl of 
Northington; relict of the late Sir Wil- 
loughby Aston, bart. 

At Southwark, aged 70, John Evans, esq. 
of Tooting. 

Jan. 24. At Highgate, aged 68, the 
widow of the late Thomas Tatham, esq. R.N. 

Jan. 25. In Gerrard-street, aged 78, 
Sarah, relict of William Winchester, esq. of 
Cecil-street. 

Sophia, wife of James Hilton, esq. of 
Croome’s-hill, Greenwich. 

In Beaumont-street, the widow of the late 
Robert Heathcote, esq. of the Audit Office. 
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In Susrey-square, William Smith, esq. 

Jan. 26. In Dorset-square, Regent's 
Park, Jane, |widow of the late Philip Na- 
thaniel de Visme, esq. 

At her father’s house in Chelsea, aged 
21, Emma, wife of George Hawkins, esq. 
and the only child of John Henry Gell, esq. 

In Little Queen-street, Westminster, aged 
26, Frederick, eldest son of Mr. T. Woodfall. 

Jane, wife of John Butler, esq. of Artil- 
lery-street, Bermondsey. 

Jan. 29. At Dulwich, in his 32d year, 
Thomas Fry, under-gardener at the College, 
and keeper of the toll-bar in Lordship-lane. 
He has left a widow and three young chil- 
dren, and has left also a good uame for 
every virtue in his condition of life. 


Jan. 30. Anne, wife of John West, esq. 
Pavement, Moorfields, and Brixton-hill, 
Surrey. 

Jan. 31. Aged 72, George Powell, esq. 


of Wilson-street, Finsbury-square. 

At Colebrook-row, Islington, George 
Mayer, esq. of Little Britain. 

At Denmark-hill, Mr. Matthew Robins. 

Feb. 1. In South Molton-street, in his 
23d year, Henry Neech, B. A. of Merton 
College, Oxford. This gentleman was one 
of the able contributors to the ‘* Etonian,” 
and distinguished himself also in the Public 
Examinations of last Term. 

Feb. 2. At her brother-in-law’s, Mon- 
tague-street, Russel-square, Miss Sophia 


Manley, of Burton Cottage, near Milden- 
hall, Saffolk, and fourth daughter of the 


late John Manley, esq. of the Temple, and 
B oomsbury-square, London. 

Feb. 7. At Kensington Gravel-pits, Su- 
sanna, only sister of Mr. T. Stewart, of 
Gracechurch-street. 

Feb. 10. At his house in John-street, 
Bedford-row, aged 47, John Gregory Shad- 
dick, esq. late one of the sworn Clerks of 
the Court of Chancery. 

Feb. 12. In Lower Berkeley-street, aged 
84, Dorothea, relict of the late James Law- 
lor, esq. of Dublin. 

Feb. 14. 
eer Mrs Elizabeth Tooke, widow of the 

v. Wm. Tooke, F.R.S. whose death is 
recorded in our vol. xc. part ii. p. 466. 

Feb. 15, At Deptford, Wm. Oswald, esq. 

Beprorpsuirt.—Jan. 31. At Harold- 
house, aged 68, Thomas Alston, esq. 

CAaMBRIDGESHIRE.—Jan. 17. Aged 25, 
the wife of J. S. Saberton, esq. wear Chat- 
teris. 
Cornwati.—Feb. 2. At Penzance, aged 
68, Philothea-Perronet, wife of Thomas 
Thompson, esq. banker, of Hull. The uni- 
form piety and extensive benevolence of this 
excellent lady have long been known in Hull 
and its neighbourhood. 

Devonsuine.—Lately. At Hatherleigh, 
Lady Harrin 

Feb. 6. At Dawlish, James Browne, esq. 
of Brighton. 
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In Guilford-street, in her 81st. 
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Feb. 8. Marianne, wife of Francis Gar- 
ratt, esq. at Ella Combe, near T y- 

Dorsetsuine.—Lately. At Gillingham, 
the mother of Mr. Dowding, bookseller, 
&c. of Salisbury. 

Jan. 16. At Weston, aged 76, Joseph 
Bishop, esq. the oldest Commissioner of 
Taxes in Dorsetshire; and it may be truly 
said he always acted with the greatest inte- 
grity and impartiality. 

Duruam.— Lately. G. Edwards, esq. 
M. D. of Barnard Castle. 

GoucestersHirt.—Jan. 7. Aged 30, 
E. V. D’Arville, and on the 10th of the 
same month, aged 28, G. S. D’Arville, the 
two elder sons of the Rev. George D’Arville, 
of Thornbury. 

At Cheltenham, in the prime of life, Major 
H. P. Blakeney, of 66th regt. and brother 
of Col. Sir Edw. Blakeney, K. C. B. 

Jan. 19. At the Vicarage, Stonehouse, 
Jeannette, wife of Hawkins Fisher, esq. of 
Stonehouse Court. 

Jan. 20. Aged 65, Margaret, daughter 
of the late Capt. Alexander Robe, of Bristol. 

Jan. 22. Tn her 78th year, Mrs. Pene- 
lope, relict of the Rev. H. Green, M. A. 
late Rector of Earl’s Croome, and Vicar of 
Feckenham, co. Worcester, and mother of 
the Rev. Henry Green, M.A. Vicar of All- 
Saints, Bristol. 

Jan. 23. Aged 28, Elizabeth, wife of 
A. Harford Battersby, esq. 

At Ashley-place, 77, Joel Gardiner, esq. 

Mr. Gadd, Master of Bristol City Sehool. 

Jan. 24. At Berkeley, aged 76, William 
Joyner Ellis, esq. senior Coroner of the 
county of Gloucester, which office he had 
filled 33 years. The death of this gentle- 
man was occasioned by the inclemency of 
the weather, whilst on a journey to Bilton, 
on his official duty on the 22d. 

feb. 2. At Coln St. Aldwin’s, near Fair- 
ford, aged 89, General Lister, late Colonel 
of the 45th reg. and Governor of Landguard 
Fort. 

Hampsuire.—Jan. 15. The late Rich. 
Merricks, esq. whose death we noticed in p. 
93, was on his return from Bath, where he 
had been for the recovery of his health. He 
was Deputy Lieutenant of the county of 
Sussex, an upright magistrate, and a truly 
benevolent and pious Christian. 

Jan. 19. At Gatcombe, Isle of Wight, 
Lieut. Wm. Worsley, of 89th reg. of Foot, 
son of Dr. Worsley. 

Jan. 23. At the Polygon, art 
Lady Bertie, wife of Vice-Admiral Sir Tho- 
mas Bertie, whose feelings for the dis- 
tresses of the poor were evinced by her con- 
stant and extensive charities. Her loss will 
be severely felt. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.—Jan. 20. At Putte- 
ridge Bury, aged 78, John Sowerby, esq. 
father of Mrs. Collinson, of the Chantry, 


near Ipswich. 
Jan. 31. At St. Stephen’s, near St. Al- 
ban’s, 
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ban’s, Miss Sheffield, daughter of Sir Charles 
Sheffield, bart. of Normanby Hall, co. Lin- 
coln, and aunt to the present Sir Robert 
Sheffield, bart. 

Kent.—Jan. 26. At East Sutton, aged 
62, Anne, wife of the Rev. Samuel Prosser, 
Rector of Southwick, in Sussex, and of 
Milton-chapel, Kent. 

Jan. 27. At Lee, aged 20, Catharine- 
Anna, eldest dau. of late Adam Baildon, M.D. 
of H. E. I. Company’s service, St. Helena. 

Feb. 11. Aged 62, justly regretted, 
Sarah, wife of Capt. Charles Stone, Paymaster 
of Royal Military College at Sandhurst. 

Leicestersuire.—Lately. At Burrow- 
on-the-Hill, aged 82, Burton Freeman: he 
was parish clerk there 48 years. 

Jan. 30. At Houghton-on-the-Hill, 86, 
Mr. William Wilson. 

Norro.tk.—Jan. 23. At Norwich, aged 
70, Catherine Rachel, relict of the late Rev. 
Wm. Greaves, Rector of Lackford, Suffolk, 
and aunt to Lieut.-col. Rushbrooke, of 
Rushbrooke Hall, near Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Nortuamptonsuire. — Feb. 2. In the 
75th year of his age, Francis Osborne, gent. 
for several years senior Alderman of the Cor- 
poration of Northampton. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Jan. 4. At New- 
castle, aged 71, Mr. Robt. Doubleday, 26 
years V. P. and Chairman of the Literary 
Society; chairman of the Jubilee School ; 
and an active officer of almost every Insti- 
tution in the town. 

NovTinGHAMsHIRE.—Jan, 24. Aged78, 
Henrietta, dau. of the late John Tempest, 
esq. of Nottingham. 

Feb. 19. At Southwell, in her 79th year, 
the relict of Robert Burland, late of Lang- 
ford, co. Sumerset, esq. the only brother of 
the Hon. Sir John Burland, knt. formerly 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer. 

OxrorpsHire.—Feb.9. At Over Norton, 
the wife of Lord Edward Somerset, M. P. 
for co. Gloucester. She has left a family of 
ten children. 

Somersetsuire.— Lately. At Shepton 
Mallett, aged 91, Mr. Flagg. 

At Shepton Mallett, 69, Mr. Wm. Jacobs. 

At Bath, aged 68, Elizabeth the beloved 
wife of the Rev. Archdeacon Daubeny. 

Jan.18. At Bath, aged 58, Mr. George 
Gauntlett, formerly of Market Lavington, 
and afterwards of Midford. 

Fel. 9. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Miss Fleming, many years a teacher of the 
art of dancing. 

Surrork.—Jan. 11. At his lodgings in 
Ipswich, Mr. Thomas Marven Syer, of New- 
hall, Copdock, Student of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Jan.15. Aged 90, Mr. Cawston, timber 
merchant, Bury St. Edmund's. 

Jan. 16. Aged 81, the relict of Mr. 
Hammond, of Drinkston Hall, near Woolpit. 

Jan,18. AtWorlington, Anne, youngest 
daughter of John Phillips, esq. of Pall Mall, 
London. 


Jan. 23. At Bury St. Edmund's, in his 
76th year; Matthew Fennell, a valuable 
member of the Society of Friends. 

Jan. 26. At Ipswich, E. daughter of 
the late John Aldrich, esq. of Stowmarket, 
and sister of the Rev. Wm. Aldrich, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Jan, 28. At Henley Hall, near Ipswich, 
aged 76, George Reid, esq. of the Island of 
Jamaica, and father of the wife of the Rev. 
G. Capper, of Wherstead. 

Feb. 2. At Aldborough, George Au- 
gustus Sherman, esq. Major of the East Suf- 
folk Regiment of Militia, and only son of 
the late John Sherman, esq. of Ipswich. 

Feb. 4. At Ipswich, aged 42, William 
Walden Hanmer, esq. of Holbrook Hall, 
eldest son of the late Job Hanmer, esq. by 
Maria, daughter of John Syer, of Laven- 
ham, esq. and a Captain in the Eastern Bat- 
talion of Suffolk Militia. His father, who 
was brother of the present Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, bart. of Hanmer, co. Flint, inherited 
the Holbrook property in right of his mo- 
ther, Anne, who was one of the daughters 
and coheiresses of Henry Vere Graham, esq. 

Feb.6. At Swefling, aged 32, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. John Bicker, leaving a hus- 
band and six children to lament their loss. 

Feb. 12. At Acton, in the 77th year of 
his age, Henry Dowson, esq. He retained 
his intellects unimpaired to the last, and has 
bequeathed the greater part of his property, 
which is considerable, to his niece, the wife 
of Thomas Pochin, esq. of the Leicester 
Militia. 

Sussex.—Jan. 3. At Brighton, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Greenhill, of Bowes Farm, 
Middlesex. 

Jan. 26. At Horsham, aged 81, Mr. 
John Stephen Bacot, formerly an apothe- 
cary of Argyll-street; and one of the Court of 
Assistants of the Company of Apothecaries. 

Jan. 27. At Eastbourn, near Midhurst, 
in the 86th year of his age, Henry Riggs, 
esq. the father of Mrs. Savage Cobbold, of 
— and youngest son of the late Ogle 

iggs, esq. who in the year 1725 served the 
office of High Sheriff of the county of Sussex. 

Jan. 29. At Brighton, aged 65, James 
Weston, esq. of Upper Homerton. 

Warwicksuire. — Jan. 26. Richard 
Beighton Tookey, esq. an eminent surgeon 
in the City of Coventry, nearly 30 years. 

Fel. 1. At Warwick, the wife of Dr. 
C. Wake. 

Wittsuire.—In his 92d year, Mr. Silas 
Lever, of the Compass Inn, at Chicksgrove, 
in the parish of Tisbury. 

Jan.20. Henry, 2nd son of late Richard 
Tucker, esq. of Haydon. 

Feb. 3. At Mere, aged 76, Mr. William 
White, a tenant of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 


hart. and his ancestors, upwards of 50 years. 
Fel. 6. In the prime of life, George, 
fourth son of Simeon Viveash, esq. of Calne. 
Yorxsnire.—The late Mrs, Gally Knight, 
whose death we noticed, p. 94, was 
relict 
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relict of Henry Gally Knight, esq. of 
Langold. 

Jan. 8. At Houghton Hall, near Weigh- 
ton, aged 24, Maria, youngest daughter of 
late Thomas Selby, senior, esq of Biddle- 
ston, Northumberland. 

Aged 90, Jane, relict of late Francis 
Beale, esq. and sister of late James Kiero, 
esq. of Hull. 


Bill of Mortality—Markets, &c.—Canal Shares. 
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Jan. 22. At Beverley, the widow of Rev. 
Henry Shepherd, B.D. late Rector of Brown- 
burton. 

Jan. 30. The wife of the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, of York. 

Feb. 1. At Hornsea, aged 80, Mrs. Smith, 
sister to M. Topham, esq. of London. 

Wates.— Jan. 10. Mr. John Daniel, 
many years printer and bookseller of Car- 


marthen. 

IereLanp.—Jan. 26. At Passage West, 
near Cork, William Parker D’Esterre, esq. 
late Commander of the Hon. Company's 
ships The United Kingdom and Fairlie, 


Jan. 10. In her 73d year, the relict of 
the late Mr. Simon Andrews Younge, mer- 
chant, Sheffield. 

Jan. 11. Aged 48, Mr. T. Deighton, 
bookseller and stationer, of York, 














BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 22, to Feb. 18, 1823. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 182 | 50 and 
Males - 823 Yi <0¢ Males - 1033 }2002 5and10 77 | 60 and 
Females - 683 Females- 969 10 and 20 50] 70 and 80 163 
Whereof have died under two years old = 537 20 and 30 109 | 80 and 90 73 
30 and 40 155 | 90 and 100 10 
40 and 50 178 | 102 and 109 1 


60 220 
70 246 


Between 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH ‘CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending February 15. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a s. d, $s. d. a 4, a @ s @. 
40 7 28 3 17 9 22 10 25 7 380 7 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, February 17, 40s. to 43s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, February 19, 35s. 1}d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, February 24. 
Kent Bags ..... peseunes 2l. Os. to 4l. 10s. | Farnham Pockets Os. to 8l. Os. 
Sussex Ditto 11. 18s. to 2l. 6s. | Kent Ditto. ...........0008 2l. 6s. to Sl. 12s, 
Yearlings 11. 10s. to 2l. 6s. | Sussex Ditto ...... aientinien 2l. 2s. to Qi. 18s. 
Old ditto ......seeeeeee ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Essex Ditto 5s. to 44. Os, 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, February 20. 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 0s. 0d. Straw 1/. 18s. 0d. Clover 41. 0s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 41. 0s. Od. 
Straw 2/.0s.0d. Clover 4l. 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 0s. Straw 11.18s.0d. Clover 41. 5s. 
SMITHFIELD, February 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


8d. to 4s. 4d. Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Od. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 24 : 

8d. to 5s. 10d. 2,395 Calves 133. 
Sd. to 4s. 8d. Sheep ...........++ 16,690 Pigs 250. 


COALS, Feb. 21: Newcastle, 38s. 6d. to 46s. 6d.—Sunderland, 46s. Od. to Os. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 42s. 0d. Yellow Russia Os. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 74s. Mottled 82s. Curd 86s CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 0d. 





THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Carat Snares and other Property, in 
(Feb. 1823, to the 24th) at the Office of Mr. M. Raine, snccessor to the late Mr. 
Scort, 28, New Bridge-street, London —Grand Trunk Canal, 2000/—Birmingham 
Canal, 610.—Neath, 400. Div. 22/. 10/. per annum.—Swansea, 200/. Div. 10/. per annum, 
—Monmouth, 170/. Div. 82. per annum.—Grand Junction, 245/. Div. 10/. per annum. 
—Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Canal, 105. Div. 5/. per anoum.—Old Union Canal, 761. 
Div. 41. per anuura.—Rochdale, 65.—Ellesmere, 631.—Regent’s. 44.—Severn and Wye 
Railway and Canal, 32/. 10s.—Portsmouth and Arundel Canal, 35/.—Wilts and Berks, 6/. 
—Kennet and Avon, 19/. 10s.—West India Dock, 1831—London Dock Stock, 1101.— 
Globe Assurance, 1341.—East London Water Works, 110/.—Westminster Gas Light 
and Coke Company, 70/.—Bath Gas Light Ditto, 161. 5s.—Waterloo Bridge Old Annuities, 
341.—Ditto New Annuities, 30/. 

METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraawp. 
From January 27, to February 26, 1823, both inclusive. 
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| 29, 60 sleet 
» 52/rain 
» 15|showery 
» 54|cloudy 
» 12\cloudy 
28, 78/rain 
» 67\cloudy 
29, 05/rain 
> 31\fair 
» 75/fair 
» 54|snow 
> 17\rain 
> 52/fair 
> 72\fair 
|» 25/rain 
| 5 45\showery 
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Weather. 














DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 31, to February 26, 1823, both inclusive. 


3 per Ct 
Reduced. 
per Ct. 


Imperial 
3 per Ct. 


4 per Ct. 
Consols 


India 
Stock. 


Ind.Bonds. 


» 70 fair 


> 97)rain 


> 40) fair 
> 99) fair 





> 58 rain 
> 72)\fair 





» 12\fair 





10002. 


| 29, 40) ‘cloudy 
» 47) 'showery 
30, 57|cloudy 


» 18}cloudy 
29, 60|stormy 


» 45|stormy 
» 52 showery 


’ 35|stormy 
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S| 3 per Ct. 
Consols 


75} 4l75 
76 53/75 
Sun. a. st 
2374/76 54 
23841774 olives do | 
2394|76§ 741759 64894 19 
2395|764 9/764 54/885 
238 |764 4/759 7 ss4 
2374/76§ 53/754 $— 
Sun. 
2373/76 53/75 488 
——|75 33/74 3 |864 
2364/75 74§  §/874 
2354/74§  §|73§ 44/87 
744 4/73§ 44/87 


Whe Coke 


$3 


Sun. 
2343/74 49/735 4/864 
234 |74§ 4 |73% t 864 
2344/74§ 973g 4/864 
2349'742 §173$ 4/863 
—— 7435 |74 486% 
236 \74§ $74} 3§\863 


Sun. 
735 4\864 
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759 
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193 
194 
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194 
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944 4 [943 
92% 492% 
934 4933 
92§ 3 |934 
93 $934 
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93 24 993 |199 | 





93 29/925 193 | 





92% 341934 [194 |73§ 
93 $934 |194 | 
93 #934 193 743 
934 3 '93 o~ 


93§ 34934 |194 = 
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12 9 pm. 


8 pm. 
9 pm. 





#,* South Sea Stock, 854, 864, 849, 83§. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


12 pm. 


13 pm. 
14 pm. 
15 pm. 
16 pm. 
17 pm. 
16 pm. 


16 pm. 
14 pm. 
11 pm. 
14 pm. 
13 pm. 


13 pm. 
13 pm. 
14 pm. 
15 pm. 
16 pm. 
15 pm. 


12 9 pm. 
10 12pm. 


11 13pm. 
12 14pm. 
1215pm. 
14 16pm. 
15 17pm. 
15 16pm. 


15 16pm. 
16 14pm. 
14 llpm. 
12 14pm. 
12 13pm. 


12 13pm. 
12 13pm. 
12 14pm. 
13 15pm. 
14 16pm. 
13 15pm. 


12 8 pm. 
6 9 pm. 
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